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The Weed Sewing Machine Goi 

506 BROADWAY, N. Y., . i 

lianufactare the most perfect Machine for Se\vin{|f, of all kinds, ever pre* 
Mated to the American pubhc, and challenge comparison with an^ sewisf ^ 
jMchiae made in the United States. 

The Weed Machines, with all their valuable imptt>Tements, entirely 
oreroome all imperfections. They are 

Superior to all others for 
.. FAMILY ANO MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 

Simple in construction, durable in all their parts, and rcndilj understood. 
They have certainty of stitch on all kinds ot fabrics, and are tdspted to I 
wide range of work without change or adjistraent. Using i:li kinds d 
thread. ' Will Hem, Fell, Bind, Gather, Braid, Tuck, QuiU, Cord^ and \m 
fitft'do all kinds of work required by Families or Manufacturers. - The^ 
make the InthirlocJC Shuttle Stitch, which cannot be excelled for fixmnesi, 
elastieity,»durability and elegance of finish. 

TJiey have received the highest Premiums I 

hie Tery iiatauce, where they have been exhibited in competition witk 
other standard machines. We invite all x)erBons in search of an instru* 
ment to execute any kind of Sewing now done by machinery, to inspeol 
them, and make sure they secure the heH, bv previnff the WJEED befort 
']^ufeoh«sing. The Company being duly licensed, the machines are piO: 
teoted agaiust infringemohts or litigation. ' 

Persori* at a distance can order by mail with perfect confidence thai 
t e' m achine will reach them safely, and that they will be able to manags 
it to their entire satisfaction, with no other aid than the printed instruc- 
tions accompanying each machine. Every explanation will be cheerfully 
given to all, whether they Mish to purcha«;e or not. I)e6criptive Circulars; 
together with speciQiens of work, will be furnished to all who desire themi 
\ff mail or otherwise. 

RKLIABLE AGENTS WANTED, in all localities in the United 
Btates, Canadas, British Provinces,] Cuba, Mexico, Central and South 
America, West India Islands and the Bahama Islands, to whom we offtf 

CHti indueemente. Energetic men will find it a paying business, as relia^ 
t Sewing Machines have become a necessity in every family. We man* 
afaeture a great variety of styles, from which we give a few prices :— Nol 
9, F«iiaiy,r$50 ; No. 2, Extra, $60;* No. 2, Half Case, $65 and $75 ; 
Ko. 8 1^ 4, Manufacturing, $75 and $85. 

WEED SEWING MACHIfTE CO., 

(B«L 2,0il Poet 0£ca. } 606 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO HIS TEACHERS ; 
Bt a Supebiktenbent. 
No. 6. 
Mr. B : I do not address this letter to you so much for 
your own benefit as for the instruction and encourage- 
ment of others of less experience who may chance to read 
it. You have seen too much service to be much benefitted 
by the instructions even of an older brother in the pro- 
fession ; you have become too familiar with approbation 
to be affected by my praise. I have known you by rep- 
utation for many years, and more recently in my o£Scial 
capacity, I have seen you in the school room; have heard 
you speak of the means and methods in school keeping 
)lnd have witnessed your zeal and earnestness in' your 
great work. And the first thing I will notice in passing, 
18 the &ct that you have gained the unbounded confidence 
of your pupils. They evidently believe in you, trust you, 
imitate you and follow you. This is- not only an import- 
ant point gained as a means of success, but it is a solemn 
fact, as it measures thq extent of your responsibility. 
How exalted the character and pure the life and exam- 
ple of that Teacher who can be safely imitated. How 
free from faults you Aouldbe, if your habits, thoughts and 
feelings are to be engrafted upon your pupils. But as an 
item in school management, by gaining the confidence of 
jour pupil0/you have gained their parents also. They know 
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you chiefly through their children ; they will not seek to 
know you in any other way. You have frequently com- 
plained that they do not come more often to your school 
room, and I hope you will succeed in drawing them fn. 
But I very much fear that you will have to be judged 
still longer, by the reputation you sustain among your 
pupils. I notice that you rely much in the government 
of your school, upon the public opinion you have been 
careful to create. You do not rule by force except in 
extreme cases, but by the power of sympathy and the in- 
fluence of a thoroughly systematized and well regulated 
school. This is exactly as it should be. 

And it occurs to me here to suggest that I find the 
sympathetic element very prominent in your school. Your 
pupils think, feel and act with you ; you carry tlieni along 
at every step you take, and inspire them to make effort 
fdr themselves, by the power of your own living and stir- 
ring example. Fortunate it would be for our schools, if 
more of our Teachers had this knowledge and possessed 
this power. 

And I have been happy to observe that your interest 
and care of your pupils arc not confined to the school 
room. You follow them into the noisy and vicious street 
and aim to protect them from the ruinous influences by 
which the}^ are surrounded. You seem to realise that i* 
is your business not merelj*^ to meet Iho demands of the 
law, or the expectations of your patrons, but also to edu- 
cate your pupils for tlio duties and responsibilities 
pf citizens — for their important life work. I wouldthat 
every teacher in the state stood in this position, and felt 
this obligation. You seem to understand also that it is 
your right and duty to bring an influence to bear upon 
the district ; to lead them if possible, to co-operate with 
you in your efforts to elevate tho school. You are some- 
times impatient in view of their indifierence, but hold on; 
your patrons %vill move by and by, in this work of reform. 
They are not so much unlike the rest of the world, after 
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all, as it would seem. They mufit be impre^ded with tbe 
importance of having ^ first dass graded school and ^>e 
shown the part they are to act, to secure it. I am satis- 
fied you are the man for the place and that your object 
will ere long be accomplised. 

I have noticed with much interest your success in teach- 
in teaching Arithmetic and Beading. There is no branch 
of study unimportant, or that can be badly taught wthout 
injury. But these two are of paramount importance. 
Aritliraetic, (mental especially,) is the foundation of all 
tnatheraatical study. If this branch be not properly taught 
all subsequent study in the department, will be a failure. 
Besides, a correct knowledge of Arithmetic is essential to 
success in business. You teach this branch practically 
and thoroughly. Your pupils acquire a facility in mental 
calculations seldom met with, and they evince a knowl- 
edge not only of facts but of principles. The dull and 
useless routine of book education is discarded from 
your, school room, and the science with its practical appli- 
cations is thoroughly taught. 

If v>'e would understand the importance of Reading as a 
branch of study, wo may recall the fact that not one in 
ten of all who pass through the different grades of schools 
is a good reader. This is true oi the educated m every 
community. Now, the fault is undoubtedly in the Com- 
mon School Bad habits acquired here are seldom over-, 
come in riper years. Hence, in our higher , Institutions 
of learning and in public life, we find but few accurate 
and effective readers. It is gratifying therefore, to wit- 
ness your success in this diflScult department of instruc- 
tion. Your pupils are taught to read naturally; they gain 
a practical knowledge of accent, emphasis, tone and in- 
flection ; they learn to enter into the si)irit of the writer 
and to give full expression and mganing to his sentences;: 
of course they read understandingly and effectively. We 
can fotm no estimate of the good results of such iostruc-. 
tion for a series of years, even in awe. school. And i wor 
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trust that the number will ere long be gretttly iDtoreas^ 
throughout the State. 

And finally, my dear slr^ allow me to recognize the fac< 
that you are a professional teacher ; that you hare trained 
yourself for the business and def otcJd to it your time^ 
talents and life. Professianal teachers are becoming so 
scarce in Vermont, that we almost need Diogenes' latftem 
in the^ day time, to find one. Let us be grateful there^ 
fore, that an^ are willing to toil on in this laborious and 
thankless calling. We know that "to teach, whether by 
word or action, is the greatest function on earth." And 
if faithful to our charge, we shall not lose our rewards 
Your» Truly, H, 



METHOD OP TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

Probably no branch of study in our common schools is 
80 poorly taught, or so indefiinitely understood as Geog- 
raphy. Scholars often commit to memory nany detached 
facts, unimportant descriptions, and long lists* of nadues of 
towns, capes, gulfs, rivers, &c.^ bviit g9.in no conception of 
the principles that underlie this- important science. 

Geography is a sciepce, and should be taught as such^ 
then the vast amount of details and extraneous mutter 
that encumber t)ur text-books can be easily learned. Prol 
Arnold Guyot, professor of physical geography at Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland, one of the best geographers tho 
world has produced^ came to this country some ten yeart 
ago, and by his many lectures before educational con- 
Tentions, urged the importance of the study of physical 
geography as the foundation of all geographical knowU 
edge. 

By the request of many who were deeply interested in 
the subject, he projected a series of WaU Maps for the 
fise of schools^ based on his system of instruction, riz^ 
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illustrating physical and political Geography. All teach' 
era and friends of popular education will be pleased to 
Uam that this series of large maps, so long promised, 
will be ready for the winter schools. A Teaxiher^a Manual 
also will be ready in a few days, but one great merit of 
the maps is that they can be ua^d with any text-book on 
political or physical geography now in use in our com- 
mon schools or academies. Their real merit, however, is 
of a much higher order. For accuracy, beauty, freshness, 
clearness and harmony, they excel any before published 
in this country or in Europe. Probably no one is so well 
qualified to prepare works on Geography. Prof. Guyot 
has' devoted his lifetime to the investigation of this 
science, he came to this country, in connection with 
Prof. Agassiz, and each stands at the head of his respec- 
tive department. Prof. Guypt has obtained a wide repu- 
tation among teachers by his lectures on physical geog- 
raphy, and by his published volume entitled " Earth and 
Man.^' This truly valuable book has passed through 
many editions, both in this country and in Europe, and 
i« stiil the very best manual on physical geography to be 
found in any language. 

The complete works of Prof. Guyot are now being 
brought out on a munificent sdale, corresponding with 
their merit, by the enterprising publisher, Mr. Chas. 
Scribfier of New York. The publicatioi^of his complete 
series of maps and text-books is the largest and most ex- 
tensive enterprise of the kind "ever attempted — involving 
an expenditure of over $40,000. The smaller maps and 
text-books will be issued from the press as ftist as possi- 
ble. It is the intention of the author and publisher to 
cover the whole ground, and be able to furnish maps and 
textbooks adapted to every educational institution, from 
the primary school to the highest university. The pub- 
lication of these- works will mark a new era in the method 
of teaching geography. Almost every teacher has been 
wearied by trying to impart * a knowledge of the '^ ten 
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tbouaatid useful facts," which constitute the basis of our. 
geographical text-books. Innumerable names of towns, 
rivers, bays, &c., taxing the memory beyond endurance 
-^giving trivial descriptions of each section or prescribed 
boutidaries, without reference to the physical features, 
aiid with no recognition of the principles of the science of 
geography. 

With the publication of Prof. Guyot's maps and books, 
we hope for a new order of things, and that classes will 
^not be left to wander without the guide of principle and 
law in the ancient wilderness of miscellaneous facts. Let 
them know and feel that the great creative hand can be 
traced in all the departments of geography ;. that *tha 
e^rth is an organic total, fitted by all its structure to be 
the home of man ; that there is a " life of the globe ;'' 
that the world, as much as the human body, exhibits de* 
sign in all its members ; that the air, ocean and land, act 
and react perpetually upon one another, fitting this " ter- 
raqueous sphere " for all the wants of the human race ; 
that mountains, river&, seas, &c., exercise an important 
influence on the products and industry of a people and 
the progress of nations; that nature provides for the 
growth of cities and towns; that the favoring winds and 
currents that aid the intelligent mariner, are governed by 
law ; in fact, that geography is a science worthy of their 
closest study, frof. Guyot, as an investigator of truth in 
this direction, stands out in bold relief above all others. 

None of the numerous pupils of the renowned Hum- 
boldt and Bitter has entered more into the spirit of in- 
vestigation which was evinced by these acknowedged 
inasters, than he, and none has developed in a more felici- 
tous manner, or with more important additions, the views 
which they were foremost to announce. Having been 
their pupil in early life, he adopted their views with an 
enthusiasm which foreshadowed his late distinction. He 
early became an earnest investigator of the natural 
World; the mountains a.nd glaziers ol his native land were 
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bis favorite study j and since hid removal to the United 
States he has lost no opportunitj to become familiar with 
the mountain ranges of the country. 

Fortunate indeed foi' our American youth that he has 
undertaken the preparation of a series of maps and books 
illustrating and embodying the results of his patient in- 
vestigatioqs . and high attainments. In New England 
especially, where their merits will be most fully appre- 
ciated, his works will receive a most hearty welcome, and 
we bespeak for them that general use which their intrinsic 
merits demand, ^, 



VALEDICTORY AT ORANGE CO. GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

BT Miss £. L. ALLEN, GBANVILLE. 

The ileeting moments since we met, 

Have brought us near the time we part;i 

The first were joyous, but regret 
Now casts a shadow o'er the heai^t. 

Within this hall fair science blends 
Her genial light with Christian' grace ; 

Here morals pure and cheerful friends, 
Have made us love the school and place. 

Our teachers, each, have daily shown 
Their hearts most friendly, kind and true; 

May we long cherish in our own, ' ; 

Their precepts and examples too. 

Farewell, teachers ! and if prayers ; 

For others may be heard on high, 
\^ . Ours, fervent, shall be rising there, 
To waft your spirits to the sky. 

Farewell, schoolmates ! farewell, friends ! 

Sad word ! but we have lefl the thought ;* , i 

^ We 're going home, where fondly blends 

Paternal care and lov^ unbought. 
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H»7 guardian' angels o>r each head 
E'er spread their bright, celestud wing^ 

And countless blessings, round us shed, 
Make life one bright, perennial springE 

Maj no regret for errors past, 

IVo thought of sin that's unforgiTe% 

Or slanderous word, a shadow cast 
Across our pathway bright to heaven I ' * 

My soul nor deigns nor dares eomplaioi. 

Though heart and hope would fain rebel ;; 
I feel we may not meet again, 

And therefore say, fareweU, farewell \ 
Bandolph, Not. 18th, 1863. 



HEARING RECITATIONS. 

The teacher should stand during the recitation. If hiV 
emotional nature is in the right state he cannot sit. 

He will not be able to conduct the recitation properly 
unless he has a . full knowledge of the subject. If the 
teacher possesses this knowledge, he will not desire to 
be encumbered with a text-book. That he may hare thi» 
knowledge, I would recommend that he study most care- 
fully the lesson before the recitation occurs.. 

If the pupil fails in his manner of recitation, the teach- 
er can give models, in which he may correct the position ' 
of the student, his tones of voice, his use of language, hi» 
use of illustrations, and his want of animation. . 

The teacher should permit the pupils to recite first 
without questions, following the topics that have beei^ 
assigned. If the whole recitation is conducted by ques- 
tions, the evils arising are: .1. Much time that belongs 
to the pupil is consumed by the teacber. 2. The pupil 
in preparing will not find it necessary to master the sub- 
ject, but will study with the idea of depending on the 
teacher for important help during the recitation. 3. The^ 
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pupil can answer many questions by a simple reply in 
the affirmative or negative; and in this way will not be 
called npon to combine his ideas into a disconrse, or to 
make any complete expressions. The power of expression 
*is not cultivated. 4. It is quite difficult to ask questions 
that shall not; in some degree, contain the answer. 

Students learn the right use of language more by ex* 
ample than by rules. The teacher, then, should be a 
perfect model in the use of lafiguage. The emotipns can 
all be expressed by the different tones of the human 
voice. It is on this account that the tones of the human 
voice are capable of exciting the emotions. The teacher 
should take advantage of this fact, and use such tones in 
his teaching as will have a tendency to excite proper 
emotions in the minds, of his class. Tones that indicate 
a want of animation, or the existence of bad temper, have 
a bad intellectual and moral effect upon the student. I 
would reoommend to the teacher to avail himself of all 
the good effects that can come from proper tones of the 
voice. 

Be enthusiastic. By this the class will be enthusiastic 
also, and enthusiasm throws a cbarm over everything 
towards which the feeling is exercised. It will excite a 
love for the school-room, for the work to be performed in 
it, and for the teacher himself. Take care that the class 
• give their entire atiention to the work during the recita- 
tion, and that they exhibit a good, earnest spirit in their 
criticisms and explanations. And thus the teacher may, 
by his methods of mental discipline, do mnch to secure 
for the student a good preparation for the duties of life. 

Mass. Teacher^ 



"Have you in your album, any original poetry ? '• ask* 
ed one lady of another. 

"No," was the reply, "but some of my friends have fo- 
vored me with original spelling." 
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TEMPERATURE. 
The temperature at any given place upon the earth's 
surface will vary with the latitude, or the distance of tbe 
place from the equator. The farther we are removed 
from the equator the colder does the climate become. 
But this variation is influenced bo much by currents of 
the atmosphere and of the sea that it does not bear any 
ascertainable proportion to the latitude. The warm cur- 
rent- of air from the Pacific that beats along the chain of 
the Rocky Mountains like a great aerial sea upon it& 
«trand, and the oceanic ctirrent of the Gulf Stream that 
flows from the Gulf of Mexico into the Northern Atlantic, 
give those regions of the globe a much higher tempera- 
ture than they would have were their warmth due solely 
.to the influence of the sun. The annual mean tempera- 
ture at the equator is about 82^ Fahrenheit, and as a gen- 
eral rule, the mean temperature of the tropics may be ex- 
pressed by the formula 82^X cosine latitude. But above 
the tropics, the temperature becomes irregular and ca- 
pricious, varying with localities at the same latitude and 
depending upon the circumstances whether heated air 
from the tropics or cold air from the poles prevails. As 
a curious fact, however, the formula above given will an- • 
fiwer for the western shores of continents to points far 
beyond the tropics, extending in Europe even to the 
North Cape. 

The temperature varies also at any given point upon 
the depth to which we may descend into the earth, or the 
height which we may ascend into the atmosphere. The 
deeper we penetrate into the earth, the warmer does it 
become, the thermometer rising one degree for about every 
fifty or sixty feet descent. And so regularis this rise of tem- 
perature with descent that we can have no hesitation in 
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believing that at the depth of a few miles the earth be- 
comes a molten mass of matter. But between this molten 
mass and the surface, and generally not far below the sur- 
face, there is some point where the temperature is con- 
stantly that of the mean temperature of the place. The 
air of caverns and springs is generally of this same mean 
temperature ; though there are many warm springs which 
seem to be formed of condomsed vapor that is thrown up 
to the surface through cavernous passages from the heated 
core of the earth. As a general rule, spring water retains 
nearly the same equable temperature the year through^ 
and hence, in the temperate regions it appears to be 
warm in the winter and cold in the summer, in tlie same 
way that moral moderation will always seem extreme to 
extremists. 

On ascending into the atmosphere the thermometer 
tails ; and it has been usual to allow one degree for every 
hundred yards. Eecent observations however, made dur- 
ing balloon ascensions, go to show that this estimate can- 
not be relied on with certainty, there being at times warm 
upper currents in the atmosphere the temperature of which 
may possibly be warmer than the air at the surface of tlie 
earth. Yet that the temperature of the air does deciease 
as we ascend into it, is made strikingly evident to one 
who climbs to elevated mountain summits, and especially 
within the tropics. During an ascent of less than three 
miles, one there passes from all the glow and heat of the 
tropics, through every gradation of temperature and cli- 
mate, Tip to the desolation of the polar regions. From 
the mountain tops upwards the air grows colder as it be- 
comes more thin, until finally the stellar spaces are reached^ 
where there is no air, and probably there the tempera- 
ture is far below zero. 

There are upon the earth other sources of heat besides 
thoae of the sun. Of these, chemical combination is the 
most prolific. It is from this source that animal heat is 
derived; and which is generally greater than that of the 
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place wbere it is evolved, m may be seen by putting the 
balb of a small thermometer in the mouth. This heat is 
derived in a great measure from chemical action upon 
the food which is taken into the system, which may be 
regarded as a fuel, more of it being needed in a cold cli- 
mate than in a warm one. The resident of the arctic re- 
gions may consume as much as ten pounds of meat a day 
without injury, while if one in the tropics should eat but 
one pound a day it might throw him into a fever. And 
probably, not a few of our own fevers in Vermont are oc- 
caaioned by habits of over eating incurred during our long 
cold winters ; the custom of eating pork, one of doubtful 
propriety at any time, extending with many throughout 
our intensely hot summers. 

Besides animal life, it would be a curious inquiry to 
examine whether vegetable life also, is not endued with 
some power to produce its own temperature; to keep it- 
self warmer than the air in winter, and cooler in summer. 
Yet doubtless many of our readers have been in the woods 
in the depths of winter, when the thermometer w^s atits 
lowest range of the year, and heard the trees snap as if 
shrinking under the intense cold. 

The mean annual temperature of a place is ascertained 
by taking a mean of three observations a day of the ther- 
mometer throughout the year; the sum of the daily ob- 
servations being divided by three, the sum of the daily 
means being divided by the number of days in the month 
and the sum of the monthly means divided by twelve. 
The observations are carefully and punctually made at 
the hours of 7 a. m., 2 p. m., and 9 p. m., each day. 7 be 
thermometer should be placed in the open air, on 
the North West side of the house, and be carefully guard* 
ed against the direct rays of the sun, against reflection 
from a white wall or other surface, and against all heat 
from the interior of the house. Any errors from these 
eoorces would render the results defective and unreliable. 



iCone but the best of JDstrumenti should be used, such a« 
are recommended by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Those who reside near rivers, streams, lakes or ponds, 
would find it interesting to keep a record of the tempera- 
ture of these bodies of water throughout the year, with a 
careful observation of the circumstances attending the 
rise of fogs from their surfece* The temperature of forests 
as compared with that of the open country would also be 
interesting. 

Some few facts disclosed by the thermometer may be 
stated as follows. The mean temperatures of the months 
of April and Ootober are very nearly the same as that of 
the year. 

The greatest degree of cold in the Northern hcmisphera 
occurs about the middle of January ; and the thaw that 
usually takes place in that month seems to be occasioned 
by a rush of warm vapors from the Equator stimulated 
by the contraction of the atmosphere from a great degree 
of cold, a partial vacuum being created, as it were, by tho^ 
contraction. 

A sudden cold spell is sure to occur somewhere about 
the middle of September^ and generally after the preva* 
lence of several days of very wann weather ; as no provi- 
aion of warm clothing is made to meet this sudden change 
it generally occasions much sickness. 

We write this article on the 22d day of September, or 
the first day of Autumn, during a cold spell that com- 
menced on the 19th, after several very, warm' days. As 
we have had a great deal of rainy south east winds dur- 
ing the past summer, which have been as constant, almost 
as those winds usually are on the coast of South Carolina, 
we shall undoubtedly have a prevalence this fall and winta 
of return winds from the North. And as, after so much 
rain, the air will probably be dry, which is generally a 
eold air, we may look for an unusually windy and cold 
M and winter. J. W.'P. 
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BE EARNEST. 

Be earnest, teacher ; as the hours flit by, 
Let each a goodly record for you bear, 

Remember, what you do will never die, 

For souls immortal must your impress wear. 

Be earnest, teacher : for those burning thoughts, 
Those " buds of song " your soil cannot unfold. 

Nurtured in the young hearts that you have taught. 
They yet may blossom to a grateful world. 

Be earnest, teacher ; for those waiting minds, 
Shrivelled or full, shall still your likeness bear ; 

And whoso will be the fault if future finds 
A frightful image deeply mirrored there ? 

Be earnest, teacher ; count your calling high. - 

Authors seek power o'er souls through printed lines ; 

You reach the heart through both the ear and eye, 
And thus direct, impress those youthful minds. 

Be earnest, teacher ; hear the future call ; 

It urges you to guide those souls aripht. 
Bids you remember, in them resteth all 

Its hopes of truth, of liberty and light. 

If you unfaithful prove to youi; hiiprh trust, 
No crown against your name will be enrolled. 

And you shall sleep in death's dishonored dust, 
And meet beyond, the taunts of injured souls. 

L. A. K. 



Pride, like an eagle, builds among the sfars; 
l*ut pleasure, lark like, nests upon the ground. 

Thoughts shut up want air. 
And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun. 
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EXPENSE OP OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

According to Secretary Adams' last Report the total 
expenditure for Schools during the preceding School 
year was $375,9 76. 

In view of the statistics here presented, Mr. Adams 
makes the following appropriate and forcible remarks ; 

"It is diflScult to see how in the minds of any portion 
of our people, a public interest which, apart from all its 
other manifold and peculiar claims to attention, annually 
involves so great an expenditure, can be allowed to take 
any other than the highest rank, as a subject of thought, 
discussion, or legislation. And it seeifis passing strange 
that while all receive and assent to the proposition that 
whatever involves an expenditure of the public money, 
therefore deserves and should receive a proportionally 
rigid scrutiny and supervision ; any should be found will- 
ing to allow the administration of the public*school sys- 
tem to bo. carried on without a constant and efficient ex- 
amination and exposition. For many years the attention 
of the public mind hes been solicited so exclusively to 
the moral and social bearings of the successful use of the 
m-eaus and instrumentalities for general culture, that the 
financial importance of the school system, as in its admin- 
istration necessarily and constantly involving the expen- 
diture of a vast sum of money in each year, has been nec- 
essarily lost sight of. From this it has. resulted that keen and 
sagacious business men have been to a great extent averse 
to intermeddle in the direction or manugement of educa- 
tional matters ; having, in the preponderance given to 
tlieir moral and social claims, failed to retain a due appre- 
ciation of their practical importance as requiring an enor- 
mous pecuniary expenditure. 

For these reasons therefore, the annual presentation of 
tliQ pecuniary importance of tlie schools as measured by 
the necessary expenditure ot money involved in their supv 
port, is desirable. So long as from this annual exposition 
it authentically appears that the State, in time of peacew 
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expends more money for the public schools than for all 
the expenses of its civil government ; and that in each 
town the support of the schools requires, upon an average 
the expenditure of more money than do all the other town 
expenses ; it cannot be considered impertinent to demand 
in the management of school matters the same patience of 
investigation and the exercise of the saine judgment and 
sagacity which is readily given, as their just meed, to the 
direction of other practical aflFairs. And it is precisely 
this-intervention of the same practical good sense, and 
every day economy which in all other affairs imperatively 
demands its full value for every dollar that is necessarily 
expended, that would speedily and easily double the ef- 
ficiency of all our schools. 



BiDicuLE. — ^We may satirize erroVf but we must com. 
passionate the erring^ and this we must always teach by 
example to children, not only in what we say of others 
before them, but in our treatment of themselves. We 
• should never use ridicule towards them, except when it is 
evidently good-natured, that its spirit cannot be mistaken. 
The agony a sensitive child feels on being held up before 
others as an object of ridicule, even for a trifling error, a 
mistake, or peculiarity, is not soon forgotten, nor easily 
forgiven. When we wish, therefore, to excite contrition 
for a serious fault, ridicule should never be employed, as 
the feelings it raises are directly opposed to self-reproach. 



Sun Glasses.— "Then there is another class of teachers 
who imagine themselvjBS sun-glasses. They enjoy the 
light and heat of the meridian sun of science and of liter- 
ature : and they think their duty is to converge the rays 
that shine upon them to a focus upon the minds of their 
pupils ; making them burn with a lustre which dazzle the 
eye for a little, yet surely destroys, and leaves but the 
white ashes of lives that should have been as the cedars 
of Lebanon. They would pour the rays of the midday of 
life full upon the heads of the little ones whose feet are 
yet wet with dew." 
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FEMALE TEACHERS AND THEIR WAGES. 

According to Mr. Adams's last Report, male teachers 
in Vermont, during the past year, have been paid, on an 
average, more than $17 per month, while female teachers, 
for similar service, have been paid less than $8. Why 
this difference ? Can it be justified oft principles of equi- 
ty or propriety? It is and must be admitted that in a 
majority of cases, both in summer and winter, schools are 
better taught by females than males. It is not the scarc- 
ity ot male teachers, merely, that makes females in so 
great demand, but the fact that they are better teachers. 
More than sixty per cent of all the schools in Connecticut, 
during the last year, were taught by females, yet we are 
told by the State Superintendent that " a majority of the 
schools which have been broken up on account of in- 
competency of teachers, w-ere taught by menJ^ The 
same truth is revealed before our eyes J3y etery yearns 
experience. We have in mind two primary schools 
which we have repeatedly visited, (each numbering some 
sixty -five pupils), and which are better managed and 
taught than they could be by any male teachers that 
would be employed* They are model schools of their 
kind, yet these teachers receive only five dollars per 
week without board, for their services. They are em- 
ployed thirty-six weeks during the year, receiving in all, 
$180 for their labor. They must have their board fifty- 
two weeks of the year, whioh cannot cost them less than 
two dollars and fifty cents per week, or $130. This 
leaves a balance of $50 for wardrobe, traveling expenses, 
b ooks, et cetera 1 How much will these worthy and 
eflScient young ladies have laid up for a stormy day, after 
ten years of hard service ? Can they, without charity, 
live and clothe themselves Recently, for so long a time? 

2 
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And is not this a fair specimen of compensation in onr 
best schools ? And do not our district school teachers 
&re still harder? Again we asft, where is the justice of 
such treatment? It cannot be found in the established 
custom : for that is all wrong. The wages are not ade- 
♦quate to the teacher's necessities. The service rendered 
deserves better pay. And then again, there is no justice 
or propriety in demanding female labor which is equally 
exhausting and equally valuable, for one half the com- 
pensation given to males. There is no reason, why a 
woman who does the work of a man in the school room, 
and often does it better than he woijld, should be paid 
less. Yet custom demands it. We admit that there are 
some female teachers as well as male, whose services are 
not worth what they cost ; yea, it would be better to dis- 
miss them with full pay, even before they begin. But 
eflScient service in the important business of teaching, 
should be liberally remunerated, and when equally valua- 
ble, it should command equal pay, whether rendered by 
male or female. 

Since we have come to rely mainly upon female teach- 
ers for the management and instruction of our public 
schools, we should show th.em that their eflSciency is fully 
appreciated, by oflFering theija fair compensation. 

The liberal course here recommended would have a 
tendency greatly to improve our schools. Teachers 
ought to be highly educated ; they should have a profes- 
sional training. But what means or motive can they 
have to this end, while their salary hardly aflFords them a 
comfortable living ? They .need to make, every year, a 
liberal outlay for books and periodicals, that they may 
keep pace with the progressive age. The good of the 
school requires such improvement in the teacher. Yet, 
with $8 per month, how much can be saved for such pur- 
poses ? This miserly spirit exercised in the payment of 
^phool teachers, defeats its own end. It opq-rates to drive 
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the better teachers out of the State, or to cripple and 
paralyze their eflforts to elevate our schools. 

Whea will our " enlightened people " learn that tme^ 
economy requires a very liberal outlay for the support of 
public education ? 0., 



SOLUTION OF EXAMPLE. 

In the Dec. number of the Joubnal, M. G. D. wishes a 
written solution of the following question :— ^ 

Sold 800 ells English for $3,450, and gained on a yard 
as much as 1-5 of the cost of an ell Flemish. Find the 
cost of a yard. 

Since 1 ell E. = | of a yard, 800 ells E. = SOOx^sf 
1000 yards. 

One ell Flemish = 4- of a yard. 

Then \ of the cost of an ell F. = | of 4 of the oost of a 
yard, = ^, 

Hence, every yard sold was at a gaiS of -^ of cost, or 
for JJ of original cost. 

$5,450H-^=$3,000=origiDal CQSt of whole -M000=« 
$3, original cost per yard. A. P. B. 

Pull solution of the following example is wanted: 

% New York, Jan. 3d, 1854. 

For value received, I promise to pay to James Knowles 
or order, dollars and cents, on demand, with 

interest from date, at the rate of 7 per cent. 

Stephen Jones. 

There were on this note the following indorsements : 
Feb. 16th, 1855, received $1875.40; Sept. 15th, 1866,. 
$3841.26; Nov. 11, 1857, 1809.10; June 9th, 1858, 
2421.04. July 1st, 1858, received balance due, $1127.041^ 
For what sum was the note given ? E. C^ 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY- 

Tw^ Old and the New Year. — Still another cycle m tli€f 
course of time, another link in the endless chain of years, a few 
more griefs and many more joys and blessings, and again we pause 
to dismiss the old and to welcome the new year. The past has 
fled ; its history is written. Upon some of us it has laid its hand 
heavily. It has disappointed many hopes, sundered ties of affec- 
tion, and left our hearts crushed and bleeding. Has any year in 
the experience of living Americans filled so many hearts with 
the anguish of bereavement ? Has any year been more fruitful of 
thrilling events that will tell on the destiny of co'ming generations ? 
Has any year left upon us such a weight of responsibility, and 
opened so wide the field of usefulness ? The nation is being edn- 
Gated in the school of War. But war unattended by controlling 
and purifying influences, is a school of vice. It will crush the 
waning rebellion, but can bring no relief to the millions made 
wretched through its agency. It may break the chains of bondage^ 
but it will leave oir our hands a nation of freedmen unfit for the 
blessings of liberty. Amid the din and smoke and carnage of bat- 
tle, we now hear thecry of the christian philanthropist, "Come over 
and help us.*'* If the country is to be saved, it will be done not 
wholly by the army and navy, in the field and on the ocean, but 
through the efforts and influence of a christian education. And 
never as now have we been called upon for strenuous effort in this 
direction. Every available agency should be employed in this 
work, the coming year. Our first duty is at home, to elevate the 
character and increase the efficiency of our schools. The educa- 
tional interests of Vermont are committed to us; upon us rests the 
responsibility and to us belongs the honor, if we are faithful and 
true. We have great reason for encouragement in view of past 
progress. 

The last Report of our Secretary of the Board of Education 
and more recent legislation, afford abundant evidence of improve- 
ment. Let us take courage, and grapple more earnestly with th^ 
work yet to be done. 
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Fablic opinion must be educated to an acknowledgement of 
the great importance of good schools ; the standard of the teacher's 
profession must be elevated ; school houses must be improved, and 
globes, maps, and other apparatus provided ; and a more efficient, 
careful, and earnest superintendencj of our schools must be se* 
cured throughout the state. The acknowledged agencies in this 
important work are Teachers' Institutes, public gatherings and lee- 
tufes, the School Journal and the secular press. And every superin- 
tendent and teacher in everj county, town and district, has a part 
to perform. Let us renew our mutual pledges and gird ourselves 
for the work of " a happy new year,*^ 

A Good Investment. — The newspapers report that St. 
Johnsbury has .borrowed $10,000 to be expended in buOding 
Achool houses. 

QDB8TiON,*-In this sentence, ** The character of Milton was 
peculiarly distinguished by loftiness of thought," should "wo* 
distinguished *' be parsed as a verb in the passive voice, or called 
a copulative verb ? M. D* 

" A passive verb," says Goold Brown, " \S a verb that repre- 
sents its subject, or what the nominative expresses, as being acted 
upon." A Copula, as commonly understood, is some form of the 
neuter verb to he. It is more logical than grammatical in iti use, 
meaning the word which unites the subject with the predicate.^ 
Still, in a certain sense, the word copulative may be applied to any 
verb. In common parsing, was distinguished would, we think^ be 
called a passive verb, and not a copulative. 

Tliis sentence may be analyzed as follows : ** Th4 character of 
JkRUon" is the logical subject, containing the simple grammatical 
subject character, modified by the article the and the exponential 
adjunct of Milton, whose exponent is of showing a relation of 
designation. The logical predicate is ^*was peculiarly distin- 
guished by loftiness of thought," containing the simple grammatical 
predicate was distinguished, modified by the adverb peculiarly, 
and the exponential adjunct .5^ loftiness, whose exponent is ^, 
showing the relation of manner ; which is modified by the e^o- 
nential adjunct of thought, whose exponent is of, showing the re- 
lation of designation. 

In teaching, analysis and common parsing should always be 
combined. Ed. 
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Query fob oub Cobbespondent J. W. P. — In an article! on 
rain, published in the School Journal, is is sAid that evapora* 
tion from the ocean is pure water. I have been credibly informed 
that rain water at the West (in 111.,) is « hard." Will J. W. P. 
explfun the reason ? R. D. N. 

"Jolly Good Times" at Teachers' Institutes. — At a 
teachers' institute held at Oswego, N. Y., commencing Oct. 5th, 
Commissioner Smyth awarded a prize of Webster's !bicticnary to 
Miss Licetta F. Smith, the successful competitor in a <' spellid^ 
match," she having spelled correctly 47 out of 50 words selected 
by Prof. Sanders. A silver ice-pitcher and sundry other " fixins ** 
were presented to Commissioner Smyth by the teachers. Speeches 
were made, and after a jolly good time the last evening, the instil- 
tute adjourned. — New Fork Teacher, Dec. 1863. 

Oub Title Page and Index.— As all who wish to bindfth* 
School Joubnal will bind two volumes in one, we have omitted 
the title page and index for the last volume, and shall prepare one 
in due time, for botii. 

New England Mu, Life Ins. Co., Boston. — The fourth distribu- 
tion of surplus funds of this company among its members, payabla 
Jan^lst, 1864, amounts to foHy per cent, or $748,000. This Is 
one of the safest and best life insurance companies in the nation. 
See advertisement in the School Journal. 

An Oversight. — An old gentleman of our acquaintance, on look- 
ing over his ^ last will c^nd testament," fouqd with astonishmeiH 
that he had .made no provision for himself! 

Oub School Joubnal. — ^We continue to offer the same tenx» 
and the same premiums to those getting up clubs. See Dec. No. Let 
it not be forgotten that all payments at these prices, [75 cts. for 
single copy and 50 ctsv in clubs], must be made in advance. 2J^ 
'Cts. additional will be charged at the end of the year. 

Vbbmont Teacheb's Association. — The Fourteenth Aj>- 
nnal Meeting will be held at Montpelier, commencing Tuesday, 
January 12th, 1864. 

Order of Exercises: Tuesday. Evening — Introductory Ad- 
dresses, by S. P. Colby, Esq., of Montpelier, and Rev. P. H. 
White of Coventry, President of the Association. 

Wednesday Morning. At 9 o'clock — Organization; Appoint- 
ment of Committees ; Miscellaneous business ; Lecture by E. 
Conant of Bandolph : Subject — " Recitations." Discussion-^ 
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** The Proper Method of Teaching Arithmetic," to be opened bj 
G. P. Beard of Northfield. Afternoon. Lecture bj J. J. Lewis 
of South Woodstock : Subject — ^" Patriotism of Education." Dig- 
eussion : " Text-Books and their Proper use." Evening. Lecture 
by Bev. B. Labaree, D. D., President of Middlebury College. 

Thursday Morning. Discussion : *^ The advantages arising from 
a well endowed State Normal School," to be opened by J. M. 
Thacher of Barre. Discussion : '^ What kind of Instruction in our 
Schools will serve to increase the loyalty and patriotism of the 
American people ?" to be opened by Rev. L. H. Stone of North* 
field. Afternoon. Lecture by J. S. D. Taylor of St. Albans : 
Subject — "The Scholar and the School House," Discussion: 
^^ The best method of acquiring knowledge of the English Lan- 
guage," to be opened by D. D. Gorham of Montpelier. Evening. 
Lecture by J. S. Adams, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Business ; Valedictory Addresses. 

All teachers, town superintendents, and all friends of Education, 
are invited to attend and participate in the discussions of the 
meeting. Persons attending the meeting will be conveyed over 
the railroads of the State, for fare one way. Return tickets will 
be furnished by the Secretary of the Association. The hospitali- 
ties of 'Montpelier will be extended to the memhers of the Assoeia- 
iion. That arrangements may be more conveniently made, per- 
sons intending to be prepent are requested to send their names 
tariff to Rev. Eli Ballou, Montpelier, Vt. Gentlemen wishing tp 
become members of the Association can receive tickets of mem- 
bership prior to the meeting, by enclosing the initiative fee, fivtt 
<3ENTS, in a letter, addressed to D. G. Moore, Secretary of the As- 
sociation, Rutland, Vt. 

Per Order op the Executive Committeb. 
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Weak Lungs and how to Make them Strong. By Dio Lewis, 
M. D. Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. This volume of 
^60 pages, is upon a subject so important, is so full of practical 
common sense and valuable suggestions, and is so well calculated 
to benefit the invalid, that we heartily commend it to all who have 
weak lungs and desire to avoid the &tal consequences so oonmion 
in our age and country. 

Weldon Woods, or " Thou shait caUmemy Father.'' Published 
hj Henry Hoyt, Boston. This is one of many interesting and 
valuable books for the young, sold by this enterprising publisher. 
We cannot overestimate the importance of this kind of literature, 
nor cherish too much gratitude towards tliose who are thus aiming 
to cultivate the taste for safe and usefnl reading, and to form cor- 
rect habits in the young. The young will read bad books and 
drink in their poison, if the good are not furnished for them Let 
parents remember this, and send to Mr. Hoyt for a supply.., 
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Tke Atlantic M&nthly opens the new year with a splendid No* 
Table of Contents : Governor John Winthrop in Old England ; 
The Planting of the Apple Tree ; Ray ; House and Home Pa* 
pers, I ; Three Cantos of Dante's " Paradiso ;" External appear- 
ance of Glaciers ; Stephen Yarrow, A Christmas Story ; Memo- 
rise Positum; My Book; The Minister Plenipotentiary; The 
Beginning, of the End. The Atlantic with the Vt. School 
Journal for $3. 

Student and School Mate. This monthly magazine for 
fooys and girls has had an unparalleled success for the twelve 
years of its life and usefulness. It is indeed *' pleasing as well as a 
safe and instructive " companion for children and is as deserving 
of popularity in its sphere, as is the Atlantic Monthly in its spheie. 
We wish it were in every family in the land. Each number has 
32 pages. Only one dollar a year. Address Joseph H. Allen, 
Boston, Mass. 

Godet's Lady's Boo'k for 1864 has sent out its representative 
No. for Jan. Its embellishments are rich and varied, and we have 
no doubt its pledges for the year will be fully redeemed. Old 
prices only demanded. 

Acknowledgement. — We are indebted to some friends for copies 
of "Proceedings of the California State Teachers' Institute," and 
"Report of the Superintendent of Education for Lower Canada 
for 1862. 

. The Youth's Companion has a national reputation. It is the 
only weekly paper of its kind with which we are acquainted. It 
has been sustained and growing in favor for thirty-seven years, 
and is everywhere sought with eagerness by the youth of both 
sexes. Send one dollar to Olmsted & Co., Boston, and you will 
enjoy its weekly visits. 

The Rural American, an Agricultural and Horticultural 
Journal published at Utica, N. Y., is one cf the best of its kind. 
Every Vermont farmer and horticulturist ought to have it. Sub- 
scription price only $1 per year. "We will i'urnish it with the Vt. 
SciaooL Journal for $1.25. 

Arthur's Home Magazine has a rich table of contents and 
splendid illustrations in its Jan. No. We know of no better two 
dollar monthly in the nation. It is always attractive, always safe. 
We furnish Arthur's with our School Journal for $2.00. 

The Continental Monthly has opened the new year with 
an interesting number of 12B pages. It is managed with great 
ability, and richly merits the popularity it has gained among it» 
numerous readers. Three dollars per year, or five dollars for two 
copies. Address John F.Trow, 50 Green st., N. Y. 

American Phrenological Journal. — The Jan. No. is be- 
fore us, and is *' brim full " of instructive and interesting matter, 
extensively and beautifully illustrated. Among the portraits is 
that of Gen. Banks. $1.50 per year is cheap. Address Fowler 
& Wells, New York. 



D Appleton & Co, N. T., have now ready, 

CLASS BOOK OF CHEHISm, 

IN WH.CJI 

THE LATEST FACTS AND PUIXCIPLES OF THE SaRXCE 

AKE EXPLAINED AND APPLIED TO THE AhTfiJ 

OK LIFE AND THE PirEXOMENA OF XA- 

TURT^. 

'j\. New Edition. 

Bo-ixcly re-written and much enlarged. With 310 engnriagi, 

by EDWARD L. YOUMANSj E D. 

12 mo. 4G0 pages. Price $1.25. 



' tThe special attention of Educators is solicited to this work, on the fol- 
lowing grounds : 

I. It brings up the science to the prteent date,, incorporating the new 
discoveries, the corrected views and more comprehensive principles which 
have resulted from recent inquiry. Among these may be mentioned the 
discoveries in Spectrum Anaiysis^ the doctrines of the Conservation and 
Correlation of Forces, the Tescarchca of Bcrthelot on tli^ Art ijiciai Pro^ 
duction of Organic Substances^ the interesting researches of Graham on 
the Cyrstalloid dnd Colloid condition tf ^matter, Mith many oth^r result* 
of recent investigation not found in contemporary text- books. 

II. Avoiding excess of technicalities, it presents the subject in a lucid, 
forcible, and attractive style, 

III. It is profusely illustrated with cuts ff objects, apparatus, and ex- 
p^iments, which enable the student to pursue the subject alone or in 
schools without apparatus. 

IV. Directions for experimental operations are much condensed^ and 
descriptions of unimportant chemical substances are made very brief, or 
a|tr>gethep oijiitted, thus obtaininj^ space to treat with unusual fulness the 

^•'^ chemistry of common lite, ' and the later revelations of this beautiful 
seienee. 

V. It presents just such a view of the leading principles and more im- 
portant facts of the science as is demanded for the purposes of general ed- 
ucation. 

VI. The work is arranged upon a natural method, the topics being so 
pteBehted as to unfold the true order of Nature's activities. Part I, treata 
of th^ natural forces by which matter is transformed. Part II, of the ap- 
plication of these forces to the lower or mineral world. Part III, ol the 

Organic kingdom, which rises out of the preceding ; while part IV. or 
' l^hmological Chemistry* completes the scheme in the world of life. 

VII. It presents the science not only as a branch but as a means of edu- 
cation — a valuable instrument of intellectual culture and discipline. 

VIXL It gives a clear exposition of the origin and nature of scientiHo 
kffowledge and the value-of scientific studies for purposes of education. 

UaT" A Specimen copy for examination will be sent, post paid^ onreaipt of 
62 cents, 

Nov. 1863. it 
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THE 

RECITATION. 

ABSTBACT OF LECTURE AT HONTPELIBB, BT E. GONAITP. 

HecUatio, whence our word recitatioDi was used by 
the Romans to denote, '' a reading of public documents 
in judicial proceedings.'' Let us picture to ourselves 
such a reading, keeping in mind the stem dignity of the 
old Roman, the inestimable worth of justice, and ^e 
majesty of her courts. 

In such a picture we shall observe : — 1st. That the re- 
citer is an actor. 2d. That he acts before an audience. 
3d. That he utters things important. 4th. That itbe- 
comes him so to read that what he reads shall have its 
due effect. 5th. That he acts under restraint, being in 
the presence of most severd judges, who will allow no 
contempt of court. 

These observations in regard to the word will guide 
us somewhat in our discussion of the act denoted by it. 

The recitation is a means of awakening the mind of 
the pupil to the best activity, and of aiding to store l^at 
fnind with the greatest amount of tho best knowtodjge. 
|f we go about this work intelligently, we must ..use ihe 
recitation, I think : — 

i. As a means of examining the pupil. The examin- 
ation should show what the pupil knows. Hfs ideas 
ibould be so sifted as to separate his knowledge from 
what be guesses at. To know implies ability to, state 
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accurately and to apply readily. Whether the pupil Is 
•xamined in regard to definitions, principle, rules, &ct8, 
the queetions to be determined are : Ist, Can he, •r can 
he not, make right and rdtdy application of them : as, of 
tbe principles, definitions and rules of grammar, to the 
word8| phrases and clauses of a sentence, both in the 
analysis of what is written, and in the expression of his 
own thoughts ; of the principles of arithmetic, to tho 
solution of problems ; of the facts of geography, to the 
determination of the means, habits and character of the 
people who inhabit the countries to which the facts re- 
late. Such examination will show much of the pupil's 
mental character and habits, and will show also what is 
his diligence and what his progress from day to day. 

II. As a means of leading the pupil to the acquisition 
of knowledge. The efficiency of a teacher in recitation 
is to be measured, not by tho amount of knowledge he 
gives expression to, but by the amount which he secures 
to the pupil the apprehension and the exprefssion of. The 
pupil should -rareiy, if ever, be helped through the diffi- 
cult parts of a lesson, belore he has given to it hard and 
continued study. • And, when help is given, it should- be 
-rather by leading the pupil to define the points of diffi- 
culty, and by suggesting principles applicable-, than by a 
full explanation: Oreat care should be taken to bring 
every new acquisition of the, pupiPs into vital union with 
what he previously knew. It is of little use to teach, 
"The world is round and like a ball,'' to a child who 
iibe& not know as he ever saw the earth or any part of it. 
XJntil the teacher understands that, in knowing which 
way to go to get home, and whether there are houses 
or trees or brooks to pass on the way, the child knows 
something of geography, and. until he makes this the 
basis of other knowledge fit to be joined to it, he does 
not teach the science of geography properly. And .ga of 
other branches. 
. It is im|)ortant again that what is taught and l«€urii^ 
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be. ex^eissed iy simple, every^day langaage, so &r as 
jpracticable. Not that scientific statements and formulas 
are to be discarded. They are to be interpreted, because 
only then are they valuable. An algebraic formula is 
worthless to me^ so long as it is a mere combination of 
letters and signs ; but, when I am able to translate that 
algebraic language into the common English speech, I 
have obtained a real possession* This expressing of the 
ideas we acquire, in every-day langpiage, is one of the 
most effective means of uniting them with our previous 
acquisitions. 

It is useful tor the teacher to enliven his recitations by 
imparting a knowledge of things other than the matter of 
the 4esson. This should be done sparingly, but irequent* 
ly.7 iacidentally, rather than formally. 

ILL As a means of diseijplining the nvsmbry. Knowl- 
edge is retained in the memory. The memory is 
strengthened by use. When a child is led to recognize 
someihing which is read or told, as something which has 
been read or told him before, his memory is exercised. 
When he is trained to recall what he has read, or beard, 
or seen, by means of catch words, or questions, or topics 
named; his memory is exercised, and in a higher degree 
than before. Ami, when the pupil is trained to recalji 
what he has seen, or heard, or read, without any aid what- 
soever from the teacher 5 his memory is exercised, and 
in the highest degree. 

The first exercise is suited only to very young child- 
ren. Seldom to such as are at school. The other meth- 
ods should be combined. 

Two laws of memory must be noticed. 

1st. ldeaB<irt firmly fifced in the mind by repetition. 

Therefore, reviews should be frequent.* 

2d. 2%e more vividly idms are oomeived, the m^ore firmly 
4hey are retained. 

Therefore, the teacher should strive to acquire the 
ipowmr of f ircibljr presenting ideas^ and of aptly illusttat- 



ing them. Sabjepots which admit of it sli'Oiitd be iUnstrhU 
ad to the eye. If the child is required to form the ide* 
of a cuboi let a cube be placed before him. 

The teacher should always labor for a yirid conception 
of what he teaches* It is not enough that he remember 
what he has read or i easoDed out v be should see what \» 
true. 

lY. As a means of disciplining the reasoning powers.' 
To this end the pupil should be exercised much in defin- 
ing the terms he uses, and in interpreting the meaning' 
of sentences. In parsing, the thing or things said should 
always be clearly made out. In arithmetical problems, 
there should first be a separation into conditions and 
question : the seyeral steps in the solution of the prob^ 
lem should be noted and described : and the simple 
questions which arise in the solution ot a compound ques* 
tion should be stated and answered separately. In gO'' 
ography, those parts of the description of one slate which 
apply also to others, should be pointed out. And in 
grammar and arithjnetic, what is like in rules and opera- 
tions should be noticed. Questions ovght sometimes to 
be asked and topics to be assigned, as a precise answer 
to the question, or a discussion of the topic compels the 
pupil to separate what he knows about this^ particular 
point from everything else which he knows. The pupil 
ought frequently to be required to recite without ques- 
tions or topics assigned, as this requires him to collect in 
proper order what he knows relating to several aspecta 
of a subject 

V. As a means of developing the power of ©xpressionv 
especially of public speaking. 

The pupil should be requi^d to make complete 
and exact stsrtemeiits in good English, to speak 
loud enough to be heard, distinctly enough to be under« 
stood, as rapidly as is consistent with distinctness, if he 
can. The pupil should stand when he recites, because 
tiiiB position puts him more out of the way of temptatio* 
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4Uid interruption, leads him to feel more that he is doing 
something worthy, compels te self-reliance, adds to his 
self-respect, claims more strongly, and more surely re- 
i^eives the attention of the class. 

y 1« As a means of cultivating the power ot attention. 

The reciter sh^nld have the encouragement which au 
attentive audience gives. The class should have the ad- 
vantage derived from attending to what is said. Let 
strict attention be required, then, but let it not be made 
merely a matter of good behavior. The power te attend 
to what is said, is a most excellent and divine gift, worthy 
to be carefully, perseveringly and conscientiously culti- 
vated. How few can so attend to the sermon, the lec- 
ture, the speech, as to carry away with them all that is 
valuable of what they hear I How many of the starers, 
whisperers, and more boisterous disturbers of public 
meetings, are such because they have not the power to 
attend to what is said I 

Tho teacher is a critic and moderator in the recitation. 
As a critic, he is to eliminate error with unsparing sever- 
ity. No wrong statement, or word, or emphasis, or in- 
flection, should go unchallenged ; but he should spare the 
feelings of the pupil, so far as he can. ' As a moderator, 
he must preserve order ; but let him not suppose that 
every exhibition of mirth or of individual character is a 
violation of order. The teacher should have wisdom, as 
well as authority. 

The true educator should read and study and teach sub- 
jects rather than books. The truth, the principle the 
idea, the thought, should be valued more than its mode of 
expression ; the diamond, not its mechanical settins;. 
Thought is the soul of language, and language is of little 
worth without it. 

• It is a law of human nature that it must be educated 
by failures and repetitions, — a law which is no less im- 
perative in tho sohool-room than in the general economy 
of the worlds. 
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THE TEACHER'S RESPONSIBILITIES. • 

• 

•< Teacher! to thyself. 
Thou hast assumed responsibilities 
Of crushing weight. A mighty, peerless work^ 
Is thine. The golden chords attuned by thee. 
Or grown by thy neglect, discordant ; not 
In time alone, but t^ugh the limitless 
Expanse of all eternity, shall throb; 

. And should one note, which thou, by greater care^ 
More zealous labors, or by added skill, 
Might now attune in harmony, be found 
At last, in dissonance with virtue, truth, 
Or mental symmetry, in heaven's sight, 
Methinks a fearful guilt will on thee rest. 

* Thou hast to do with God's most noble work I 
The image fair, and likeness of Himself ! 
Immortal mind. That emanation bright 
From His Divinity I Sole transfer made 
To man, from His own deathless, nature ! Sodi, 
Instructor, is thy trust ! Thus sacred, high, 
And precious, e'en beyond all finite pow'r 
To estimate, thy holy charge ! No work 
Of art, or finest me<^anism in things 
Material, bath e'er so challenged, for 
Its right discharge, e'en the vast aggregate 
Of human skill." 

Look well, then, to your qtialifications for the great 
work which you have undertaken. Have you as much 
common-sense, devotion to your work, cheerfulness and 
hope, natural sympathy with the young, aptness to teach, 
energy of character, mental power and cultivation, self- 
respect, selfcontrol and moral integrity as is necessary 
to fit you for your important duties? 

We need the noblest order of minds for this work. We 
need persons of ripe, extensive, thorough scholarship, 
persons of refined, elegant tastes, and high and command- 
ing intellects ;^ but they must be individuals of perfected 
power, who can communicate themsdves, as well as their 
learning — individuals of profound impulses and bunung 
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qrmpatliieB, who have souls to vfiove the world. There 
is an acknowledged want of this kind of personal power, 
in many of oar teachers. They may exhibit no prominent 
defectjB either ia character or attainments; may, indeed, 
be living editions of text-books, capable of patient elabo- 
rations and learned comments on the subjects before 
them, but they are destitute of all vital, transmissive, in- 
spiring influence ; no virtue goes ont of them, as they 
mingle with their scholars; they never stir the deep 
fountains of their souls nor awaken in their bosoms those 
lofty sentiments that incite to greater efforts and nobler 
deeds. The teacher who cannot rouse his pupils to think 
and act for themselves, who is satisfied to drag the al- 
most lifeless body of sn uninterested class through formal 
recitations, does not deserve the name he bears. No 
matter how great his abilities, or how extensive- his learn- 
ing, his main work is left undone. The high office of the 
•teacher reaches far beyond the mere formalities of the 
school-room, '* Whei:e acquisition ends^ the highest edu- 
cation begins ;" hence, the paramount aim of the teacher 
should be to cultivate the faculties and cherish the spirit 
of a nobler lifb. If he possesses such a power, an un- 
conscious tuition will be felt, upon all around him; his 
spirit will have all the glow that imagination kindles, and 
will be filled with impulses more stirring than chivalry 
ever excited. S«ch a spirit will consecrate him to bis 
work, and bear him through his labors as a glorious pas^ 
time. 

Now, fellow teacher, the question is, have you these 
qualifications and this spirit? If you are conscious that 
you do not possess these qualities (in some degree at 
least), and have not the power and determination to aC- 
quire them, you may safely conclude that you have mis- 
taken your calling, and should at once relinquish it, to 
engage in some employment less responsible and moare 
congenial to you habits and tastes : 

w For woe to him who brings, 
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Or ignoiance or necklessaessy to such 
Pursuit ! Let him the rather dig, or heg 
From door to door, his daUj food, and live 
JLt peace with God, and in His sight absoWed, 
Than tamper with expanding mind ; for if 

Snsightlj mould, he doth perchance impart, 
o pow'r resides on earth, to e'er repair 
The seemless havoc he hath wrought. His work 
Howe'er achieved, whatever its consequent,. 
How done, is done for aje." 

*• Oh, then, be wise ! 
Be every measure of thy choice, to aid 
In forming deathless intellect, the fruife 
Of earnest study and of zealous care ; 
E'en looking to the boundless future of 
Its destiny. Thou ma/st be popular,. 
Perchance, but seek net popularity 
As motive-spring of any act, m thg^ 
Profession. Yalliant be, and ever dare 
To do the right, tho' all the gathered hosts 
Of error may oppose. Then, if thou fail 
On earth thy well-earned measure of applause 
To gain, that nobler tribute from the skies, 
* WeU done, thou good and faithfulservant,' shall 
Thy glorious mission crown.** — Oleanings. 



HOW SHALL PBRPECT LESSONS BE SECURED? 

The above question is asked by a " Teacher/' — and it 
is a pertinent one, but we can give no unvarying method^ 
The teacher must endeavor to bring various motives to 
bear. We have time now merely to say, — 

1. Cause your pupils to feel that the lessons given 
them are not given as tasks, but as exercises for their 
good. 

2. Make the recitations interesting. By means of iU 
lustration and anecdote' awaken an interest in the subject^ 
and increase a desire to know more. 

3. Assign lessons that can be learned, and then insist 
that they fte learned. Make your pupils feel that you re- 
quire of them no more than they ean perform, and then 
make them feel, by your persistent course, that you will 
not be satisfied with anything sh^oirt of a good recitation. 

4« Keep a daily record ofthp recitations for the iu* 



Bpection of yisitors, and occasionally send a statement ta 
parents. 

Above all jour own interest and enthusiasm in school 
work, seek to inspire your pupils with a spirit of earnest^ 
ness which wiU not allow them to feel satisfied at the end 
of a day, if their lessons hare not been well learned and 
accurately recited. 

Buty auer all^ it must be admitted that in nearly every 
school there may be found some pupils who are incorrigii 
bly dull and listless, and in whom it will be almost impos- 
sible, in any ordinary way, to awaken any ambition or 
desire to learn. • Make sueh a careful study, and see ii 
you can not find some avenue by which you may reach 
them and awaken an interest. Try your skilly and if your 

Satience is tried at the same time, be careful not to let it 
ecome exhausted. The patient worker will £nd his re^ 
ward. — Ct. Com. Sck, Journal 



THE ATMOSPHERE, 

The atmosphere may be called a sea of air covering the 
earth to the depth of about forty-five miles. This depth 
is ascertained by the length of time which the sun's 
light lingers upon the air after the sun hitnself has sunk 
below the horizon, and also by the pressure of the air at 
different heights as measured by the barometer. The 
atmosphere is made up of the same ingredients that enter 
largely into the other substances, whether solid or liquid, 
of which the globe is composed. It consists of 9xygen 
and nitrogen gases, in the proporliuu of about 21 parts 
of the former to 79 parts of the latter, together with a 
varying amount of water vapor, carbonic acid gas and 
hydrogen. Particles of dust and smoke are also constant- 
ly floating in it, like impurities in water. 

If we place a tube one inch square* and say fifty feet 
long, closed at one end, in a pond of water, so as to fill it, 
and then raise it to a vertical position with the open end 
in the water, we shi^l find that the water within the tub^ 
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will ftU t?o a point abotrt thirty-two and one-half feet above 
the surface of the pond; where it will remain. ThidP 
column of water within the tube is maintained thera bj 
the pressure of the atmosphere upon the surface of ihe 
pond. That is, a column of air one inch square eztead«> 
ing to the top of the ieitmospherey just counteil^alanees tt 
similar column of water which extends to the height of 
about thirty-two and one-half feet. Now, by weighing 
the column of water, we find that its weight is about! 
fifteen pounds, and hence conclude that the weight of ih^ 
similar column of air extending to the upper limits of 
the atmosphere is the same. We know that a cubic foot, 
or 1728 cubic inches of pure water will weigh about lOOO 
ounces, and hence it is easy to calculate the weight of » 
column of water one inch square and thirty-two and one* 
half feet in height. 

By taking a glass tube closed at one end, one inch 
square and some thirty-four inches long, filling it* with 
mercury, and raising it to an upright position in a trough 
of mercury, with the open end downwards, we shall find 
that the mercury within the glass tube stands some 
twenty-nine or thirty inches above the level of the met-- 
cury in the trohgh. That is, a column of mercury from 
twenty-nine to thirty inches in height, equals in weight a 
similar column of water about thirty-two and one-half teet 
in height, which equals the weight of a similar column of 
air extending to the upper limit of the atmosphere. 
• A glass tube of convenient size, when thus filled with 
mercury and attached to a scale carefully divided into 
inches and parts of inches, becomes the instrument which 
is called the Babometeb, or measurer of the weight of tite 
air. By carrying this instrument up to the top of a high 
mountain, we shall find that the column of mercury, will 
fall several, inches lower than it Stands at the level of the 
sea, which shows that the weight or pressure of the air 
becomes less as we go upwards, for the higher we go, the 
less air there is above us, and the shorter iiirill becotntl 
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the oolomii of meroniy which is sustained by it It is io 
iUt way that the height of monntains and the interior 
portions of continents above the sea are ascertained. 

But even at the level oi the sea, the height of the ba^ * 
fometer is constantly varying. If there is a great deal 
of water vapor in the air, as this water vapor is much 
lighter than air, the mercpry will fall, and hence, as the 
presence of much vapor must occasion a storm, a low 
range of tiie barometer indicates stormy weather. A 
high range, on the contrary, if not excessively high, indi- 
cates dry air and clear weather. In other words, a mix- 
tare of air and water vapor is lighter and presses less 
rupom the barometer than the same volume of pure, dry 
a^. As water vapor, therefore, goes on accumulating at 
any place, the barometer goes on falling, until, finally, the 
vapor is discharged in the form of rain, when the barom* 
eter rises again. 

There are other movements of the barometer, inde- 
pendent of those occasioned by the presence in the air 
o^ greater or less amount of water vapor ; and it is 
chiefly to ascertain the character of these movements 
that the instrument is observed. Is the atmosphere 
subject to tides, as the ocean is ? This, among other 
questions of igreat importance to science, can be solved 
only by Careful observations of the barometer. The ob- 
servations are made at the same hours of the day as those 
prescribed for observing the thermometer and psychrom- 
eter ; and these three instruments naturally co-operate 
in giving us an insight into the workings of that great 
pulmonic organ of the globe — the atmosphere. No one 
can commence a series of observations with these instru- 
ments without becoming interested in their movements, 
htidf (what is of greater value still,) without becoming 
Convinced of the necessity ot punctuality and scrupulous 
Accuracy. Observations that are carelessly and inaccu* 
ratelj made, are, like all other similar acts, of no value at 
idl, but, on the contrary, are a source of inexplicable con« 
fusion and error« 
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Undier the alternate expaoBion and contraction of the 
atmoi^herey by the warmth of the san by day and by the 
coolness of the shades of night, it heaves like an immenae 
'pair of lungSf and the globe seems almost like a living 
tibing. Tiiat .«ame air which swells like a bosom to the 
rising snn, by which water is disseminated over the kndy 
which occasions (Currents in the sea like great arteries in 
a living frame^ and which is necessary to the life of the 
globC; is also, by its immediate and constant eolnmingling. 
with our own lungs, necessary every moment to the con- 
tinuance of our own life. By a careful study of its prop- 
erties and movements, we become more than ever con* 
vinced of the close resemblance that there is between 
Physical Nature and her child man, and of the better 
knowledge that he acquires of his own character by a 
iMireful observation of hers. J. W. P. 



MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

e 
It is a trite remark that the true reformer is in advance 
of his age. His contempordries are slow to recognize the 
marks of his great mission, and he must patiently look 
forward to that " good time " sooner or later " coming," 
for fame and followers. Nor even then is he sure of his 
full reward. As soon as the world has opened its eyes 
to the truths of which he was the pioneer to announce, 
there will be scores of pretenders, to rob him of his 
honors; impudently appropriating whatever was peculiar 
in his teachings, and coolly thrusting him into the bact 
ground as " not up with the times.'' He was very well 
in his day and generation, they say, but the progress of 
improvement has left him in the rear ; and this, too, when 
they have shamelessly stolen from him everything on 
which they can base their own pretensions to leaders in 
the onward march. 
Jn the end; however, justice is pretty sure to be done; 



the drown gets ii{x>n tbe right head at last/ and usurpers 
hare to go to their own place of disgrace and ignominy. 
Bnt this is not what we took our pen to write. Whether 
it is rhetorically appropriate as an introduction to a few . 
words on the subject of " Mental Arithmetic," we leavtt 
the reader to decide. 

We were pleasantly surprised, a few days ago, to see m 
new edition of " Warren Colburn's First Lessons," re* 
stereotyped and re*printed at the " Riverside Press " — 
the name of which has become the synonym for faultles» 
completeness in all that pertains to the typographic art-^ 
and with an illustrated cover, designed by Darley, and as 
good a thing in its way as he has ever done. We werer 
glad to see the friend of our childhood in this handsome 
dress, so different from the well-worn type and dingy 
|)aper, and unattractive exterior of the copy which we 
thumbed in our own urchin days. But our next feeling 
was one of dread lest we should find that the book wa» 
not our old friend after all, lest it should have been '' re- 
vised and improved " out of all semblance to the original ;: 
not " Colbum " in a new suit of clothes made in the 
fashion of the day, in place of the worn out linsey-woolsey 
of a generation ago, but a miserable impostor masqu'orad^ 
ing under the name of the instructor of our early yeafs. 

Right glad, therefore, were we to find, on examining 
the book, that the work of revision had, for ence, the 
right direction (right, we mean, where the original was 
as nearly perfect as anything human may claim to be ; for 
we are not of that very conservative class that clings te 
the old merely because it is old, no matter how bad it 
may be,) and had been a restoration rather than a re^od^ 
eling. The original preface, which had been dropped for 
w« do n't know how many years, has very properly beem 
put in its place again. Even the story of '^The boy 
without a genius " is there; a story which we believe 
^e must have perused at least a hundred times in . the 
•onrse of our juvenile study of the book. The lesson ol 



it, we are voiy sure, became inwrought into our very 
inner life. Few things that we read or heard, in those 
days, made a deeper or more enduring impression upon 
us. A critic might object to its being appended in that 
vnky to the preface of a textrbook or arithmetic, but we 
aro heartily glad to see it restored to its place. Hundreds 
of young pupils, tired of study, or lazy, it may be, will 
turn back to it and read it as a relief or a recreation, and 
will resume tUeir work, not only refreshed by the digres- 
sion, but encouraged and stimulated by the teaching of 
the tale, that ^' whatever man has done man may do.'^ 
More than one '' boy without a genius,'^ doomed to be 
ander mrsters who have none of Mr. Solon Wiseman's 
admirable taet in teaching, will get from the story, as 
Samuel Acres did from the conversation narrated in it, 
^' more confidence in his powers than he had felt before.'- 

But Warren Golburn's original preface has, in itself, a 
peculiar interest for the teacher. It is a fall and clear 
statement of the design and plan of the work, and for that 
reatiOD, if for no other, it should always have kept' its 
place, as hereafter we hope it will. It is the more im- 
portant that it should be retained, because, to quote from 
the excellent " Introduction " written for this new edition 
l)y Geo. B. Emerson, " the very simplicity of the book 
has prevented many persons from seeing how really pro- 
found and comprehensive it is, and that' it actually devel* 
ops every essential principle in elementary arithmetic.'' 
We shall recur to this introductiouy by and by, in another 
connection. 

Again, this '' original preface '^ is interesfiting, because 
8oi|^e of its leading ideas are an anticipation of the funda- 
mental points of the " object lesson " system, which is 
now attracting the attention of our best educators, and 
which is destined eventually to bring about a complete 
revolution in our methods of elementary teaching. Would 
you not suppose you were reading extracts from one of 
the recent treatises on object*teaching, when you peruse 
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,tbe ibllowiag passages from this preiacei \mtten fori^y 
years ago, by Warren Colbum ? 

<' As soon as a child begins to use his senses, nature continually 

presents to his eyes a Tarietj of objects ; and one of the first prop* 

' erties which he discorers is the relation of number. He intuitively 

^es upon unity as a measure, and from this he forms the idea of 

more and less ; which is the idea of quant\ty. * * * 

^ As soon as children have the idea of more and less and the 
names of a few of the first numbers, they are able to make small 
calculations. And this we see them do every day about their 
playthings, and about their little afiairs which they are called 4 
upon to attend to. * * , The fondness which children 

usually manifest for these exercises, and the facility with which 
tliey perform them, seem to indicate that the science of numbers, 
to a certain extent, should be among the first lessons taught to 
them. To succeed in this, however, it is necessary rather to fur- 
nish occasions for them to exercise their own skill in performing' 
examples, than to give them rules." 

He goes on to speak of the plan of the work, as follows : 
[The italics in these extracts are our own.] 

^ Every combination commences with practical examples. Care 
has been taken to select such 'as will aptly illustrate the combina- 
tion and assist the imagination of the pupil in performing it. * * 
The examples are to be performed in the mind or bt/ means of 
sensible objects, such as beans, nuts, eic. The pupil should first 
peiform the examples in his own way, and then be made to ob* 
sevve and tell how he did them, and why he did them so." 

Again, in criticising the ordinary way of teaching 
arithmetic, he says : 

"The pupil, when he commences arithmetic, is presented with 
*tt set of abstract numbers, written with figures^ and so large that 
ire has not the least conception of them even when expressed in 
words. From these he is expected to learn what the figures sig- 
nify, ahd what is meant by addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
emd diviiiion ; and at the same time how to perform these cpen^ 
iions with figures. The consequence is, that he learns only one of 
all these things, and that is, how to perform these operpitions ^ 
.figares. lie can perhaps translate the figures into words, but 
this is useless, sin^ehe does not understand the words tb^sel?^* 
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« 
Of the efibct produced by the four fundamental operattcns, he hii 

not the least conception. 

• • ' <» • • • • 

<< The common method, thesefore, entirely ttvereee the natural, 
proces ; for the pupil is expected fo learn general prindples, be* 
fore he has obtained the particular ideas of which they ai^ com* 
posed;* 

Compare this with a few extracts from the chapters on 
developing ideas of Number in Calkins's " Object Les-* 
sons/' one of the best books on the.snbject that has yet 
appeared : 

*^ The child comes by its first notions of number through the 
medium of objects ; on the observation of objects, then, should be 
baM its training in numbers. It does not use numbers for their 
sake, but for the sake of the things to be counted. It counts by 
sight, and readily learns what five balls and five apples are^ but 
can not reason about the number five. If it be understood by the 
teacher that it is with number as a property of bodies that the 
child is to deal, and not with the science of number, it is very clear 
that it must cot be occupied with rules or technical operations. 
• « * ««'» • « 

^ It is said that the inhabitants of one group of islands in the 
Pacific have no definite ideas of any number over five. But we 
need not leave the shores of our own enlightened land to find 
thousands of instances where, from the practice of requiring pupils 
to depend upoi^ the mere verbal memory of the words which x«p- 
resent numbers, those pupils have no distinct knowledge, nor 
definite conceptions even, of any number whatever. 

<<The fundamental error in teaching arithmetic in school is the 
lA^stract manner in which it is presented, and owing to this, the 
pupil never thinks of finding illustrations of what he \i taught in 
the things that he sees about him daily." 

We should be glad to see Warren Colbum's original 
prefietoe published by itself, as an educational truct, and 
put into the hands of every teacher in the country. A 
friend of education, desirous of doing the greatest possi- 
ble good with a small expenditure,*couId hardly do better 
tban to spend the money in printing and circulating this 
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ftdniirftble little treatise on elementarj instroetion in numbert. 

The introduction, by Geo. B. Emerson, contains some very 

valuable suggestions in regard to the use of the book in our 

, flcbools. We cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences 

from it, in the hope that they may lead you to read the wholo. 

" It is strictly a mental arithmetic, and, if faithfully used in the 
way intended hy the author, it evolves from the mind of the learner 
himself, in a perfectly easy and natural manner, a knowledge of 
the principles of arithm«tic, and the power of solving, mentally and 
idmost instantly, every question likely to occur in the every-day 
business of common life." 

**It can be well taught only by a teacher who perfectly under- 
stand it, and who knows how to teach. Such a teacher will not 
allow the lesson to be previously studied by the pupil. Each sto- 
(ion is intended to teach some one process up to a certain point. 
If, in the course of the section, questions occur which the class can- 
not readily solve without previous study, the teacher has only to 
interpose, at the point where, the class fails, or begins to fail, addi- 
tional questions of the same kind, somewhat easier than those in 
the book. If, at the end of the section, the class be not perfectly 
ready in the solution of the questions, the teacher ought to go over 
the section again, with the class, or to add, at the end of the section, 
a sufficient number of similar questions to render the solution easy 
and instantaneous." 

"By allowing the class to study the lesson beforehand, not only , 
ii much time lost, but the exercise is turned into a poor sort of me- 
chanical process not much better than the common cyphering. 
Its mental character ceases almost entirely." 

We believe that Mr. Emerson is right in claiming that Col- 
bum's ''First Lessons" is as nearly perfect as any human 
work can be. And yet we have scores of "Mental Arithme- 
lies" intended to«upersede it. A few of these are the result 
of an honest endeavor to write a better book. Their authors 
^ould not see, as Mr Emerson expresses it, "how really pro- 
found and comprehensive" Colburn's is, and in substituting 
jthfiir own crude notions forth^ philosophic completeness of the 
trigjinal, they have only paraded their blindness and ignorance. 
It. would be worth the while, if we had the time, to illustrate 

6 
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Hm, by oompPtring pox^kioos of one or two of these ^^improved'^ 
Meotal Aritfimetros with Golbum's treatment of the same sub- 
jects. 

We should like to illustrate bj comparison of the books, but 
we have already extended this article too far.— ifo. Tecudhev. 



. EIGHT METHODS OF SPELLING. 

There are various methods to be used in putting oat words^ 
and in spelling them. 

Ist. The teacher gives a word to each scholar in turn, to 
be spelled orally. This is a common method, and when well 
used is a good one. 

.2. The first word in the lesson is given, out by the teach- 
er ; the pupil repeats the word, spells it, and then goes on to 
spell the- rest of the words in the lesson, in their order, with- 
out any further help from the teacher. The omission or the 
misplacing of any word is considered a mistake. The next 
pupil spells, all the words in the same way, and so on through 
tbe class. This, on the whole, is an. admirable method for 
young children ; it disciplines the memory, promotes careful- 
ness and accuracy, and accomplishes a great deal of work in 
, a ^ven time. 

8. This is a slight modification of the preceding meth^el, 
especially useful in a review. One scholar spells the first 
word, the next the second, and so on. 

4. A dictation exercise. The teacher dictates a short 
sentence; the pupil repeats it, and then pronounces and 
spells the more difficult words, one by one. -In this way the 
words are presented in motion^ as Trench would say, that is^ 
in their connection, as they are used in wr£tw)g and speaking ; 
though many honest words might well feel ashamed at finding 
themselves in such uncouth sentences as they often do. 

5. A modification of the foiurth method. Tho; pupil; a» 
the teacher gives him permission, rises at hb desk, or step* 
Ibrwftird so . as to face the class \ then cdling upon some om 
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by name, he jicfcates a sentence ; this is to be repeated and 
the difficult word? in it spelled as before. Children are very 
generally interested in this exercise, especially when they are 
directed to introduce into, their sentences words pronounced 
alike, but with different spelling and meaning, as : ^^ He pries 
into every corner in search of the prize." 

6. Choose sides and then continue spelling, either until all 
the pupils are ranged on one side, or as long as the time will 
permit. This method of conducting a spelling exercise, when 
wisely used, is a very good one, and decidedly so when you 
wish to have your scholars interested: in a long review. The 
laws- which govern the course of proceedings,, when sides are 
ehosen, are too well and generally known to>be repeated here. 

Thus far we have used oral exercises ;: let them now be 
wholly or in part written. 

7. The method of writing words in a blank book, or ou, 
slate or blackboard, as described in. a previous article. 

8. A different word is ^ven to each child to write on tbp 
blackboard. When the teacher, having gojie through the 
^lass once in this way, putting out words, comes round again 
to the head of the class, the first pupil spells aloud the word 
he has writisen ; another is assigned him ; the same with tbe^ 
next pupil, and so. on. When the class is not very large, and 
the teacher and scholars are all prompt and wide awake, thi«, 
\b a very good method.. — i?. /• Schoolmaster.. 



Aj^LATIN PUZZLE. 

I send you tikis Latin Puazle. You can do as you. like aboi^r 
iaserting it in your Jouraal. I do not think that it is very well 
known ; and it may afford some pleasure to those who are fond of 
Iktin; M.S.W. 

ra ra ra. 
e»' «t in 
ram* ram ram* 
i. i. 
> When spitted! t&is puzzle becomes a familiar pasfigc of scrip- 
tote. Et).' 
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SOLUTION OF EXAMPLE IN FEB. NO. 

The time between April 16th, 1843, and March 8th, 1843^ 
(three months from date), is 38 days. The amount of 
$867.38 for 38 days, at 7 per cent, is $873.40, Deduct 
payment, ($136,44), and we have $736.96. The time front 
April 16th, 1843, to April 16th, 1845, is 2 years. The am'k 
rf $736.96 for 2 years at 7 per cent is $889,134. Now the 
lime between July 11th, 1847, and Jan. 1st, 1846, is 1 
year, 6 months and 10 days. Divide balance due ($31,765) 
by the amount of one dollar for 1 year, 6 months, 10 days, ai 
given rate, and we have $28,694. Adding payment, $51b.- 
68, we have $647,374. The time between April 16th, 1845 
md Jan. Ist, 1846, is 8 months, 15 days. Divide $547,374 
by the amount of one dollar for 8 months, 15 days, at the 
^ven rate, and we have $521,309. Subtracting $521. 8©» 
from $839'.134, we have $317,825, Ans. 0. M. H. 

A Barter Trai>b, — Two boys met in a store in Brat^ 
tieboro, and proposed to " swap knives.'^ B. said to C, " I 
will swap for fifty centsJ^ C. replied, *' My tnife fe worth 
tlie most ; I will swap for iwentif-fite cents,*^ They finally 
Agreed to ^* split the difference." How much iboney was paid 
as balance? 

It has been estimated that a man in a properly ventilated nKND 
ttm work 12 hours a day, with no greater' inconvenience than 
would be occasioned by 10 hours' work in ^room badly ventilat- 
ed, and that where there Is proper ventilation, a man may gaiB 
10 years' good labor on account of unimpaired health. Accordin|p 
fo this estimate, what is the loss, in 30 years, to each individual 
in a badly ventilated workshop, valuing tHt labor at 10 cents per 
kour? 

What number is that which is divisible by 11» but if divid««l hf 
9ixtj number less than 11, leaves one remainder ? 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

What Next? At a late meeting of the '^ Mass. Teachers* 
Association/' the following question was discussed : *^ What is the 
next step to be token by educators to secure the highest interest! 
of education iu the commonwealth?" Hon. E. Washburn, one of 
the speakers, first glanced at what has been done in the state, the 
last twentj-five years. 1. A new life has been infused into the 
whole system of popular education. '* Four normal schools are 
constantly employed m fitting a class of teachers, trained to their 
work, inspired with a sense of its importance, and united by the 
ties of common interest and sympathy. . In thia way, not only have 
we a better educated class of teachers, but the public attention hai 
been aroused to the importance of our schools, and the public mind 
has been educated to the conviction that we must have a class of 
educated teachers who sliall command the public confidence and 
respect, and an honorable support. And in this way, the business 
of teaching has become one (>f the liberal professions, in which the 
generous mind may feel an honorable pride to win distinction and 
success !" 2. The whole system has been reformed in the grading 
of the schools, in the compensation and permanency of teachers, 
and in the improvement of school houses. The population of 
Massachusetts, in the time specified, has scarcely doubled, yet the 
money raised for the support of schools has quadrupled* The 
iiate raises a million and a half of dollars each year for public 
education. It has maintained by a lib'eral salary an able board 
of education. It pays its teachers an hundred per cent more than 
twenty-five years ago. The children in the public schools have 
increased from 141,000. to 450,000. ** Everything the State caxi 
io by its laws and its provisions for schools, has already been ao- 
' eomplished." 

And the speaker goes on to answer the question, '^What is the 
sext step to be taken in the great work of giving character to fhe 
eoraiug generation ? " It is with the teachers themselves ; and it 
should be in the direction of the moral rather than the inteUedhud 
Iraiaing of the child. This ^ moral " includes the idea of ^' true 
national sensitivenAs " and loyalty to our government. 



We call tip this train of thoaght and these facts, thad we may 
profit by the light they shed upon our educational pathway. What 
is next to be done in Vermont, to secure the desired dbject ? 

Alas ! we must go back for our starting point. The most of 
ihat twenty-five years' work is yet to be done. It is true that we 
have an efficient board of education, which has done much, 
through its live secretary, to infuse a new life into our system of 
popular education. But where are our normal schools, through 
whose agency so much has been done in Massachusetts to improve 
ti8achers, elevate the schools, and to inspire the public mind with 
interest and zeal in this noble cause ? They are hardly dreamed 
of yet'by our wise legislators, and our educators have but recently 
raised the question whether one such school might not be useful in 
Vermont! It will be observed that these normal schools in the 
bid Bay State hav4 not only elevated teaching into a profession 
and given the community a vastly improved class of teachers, but 
they have "aroused the pulilic attention" and "educated the 
public mind." They were not only the result' of an awakened 
interest on the subject of education, but they tend greatly to in- 
crease that interest. And for these^very reasons, we need, we 
must have, a school in Vermont, for the thorough professional 
training of teachers. 

Another object gained in Massachusetts, is the liberal expendi^ 
ture for school purposes. "^ mtUton and a Aa//^ of dollars per 
year to sustain its free schools !" She pours oat her wealth into 
the school treasury as freely as water. She sustains her school 
journal, institutes and professional schools for the education of her 
teachers, and always action the principle that " the money of the 
State should educate her children," as a matter of public economy 
and duty. 

Compared with this, how sparingly has our legislature provided 
for her schools. Private enterprise in different localities has baik 
up and sustained public schools of the highest order, but no thai^ 
to the State for.it. * 

Graded schools we havt in many of our ku^ enterprisiii^ 
viUfigeS) but not eapugh of them. Many good . teachers are em* 
I^Lojed in different parts of the State, but the tendency is to dram 
tbem 1^1 away to those States wh^^more liberal salaries are paid^ 

What is the next step, then, ia our educational coarse? W41 
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answer, to urge on the work already begun, with the greatest pos^ 
sible energy. We v^ould not undo what has been done^ 
(iut do more. We would start no new scheme, but complete 
I lie work begun. Let every friend of education in the State? 
in whatever sphere he is called to act, aim to enlighten and rouse 
ihe public mind. We heard Secretary Adams say, he never saw so 
much educational interest in the Legislature, as during' its liEist 
session. That there may be more next year, let the subject con- 
tiuuc tb be agitated, and let the leading measures so important to 
the success of our cause, be urged until they shall be carried. We 
iiave as good material to work upon as can be found in the na- 
tion, — let it be brought out and made available ; we have a good 
school law, — ^let it be vitalized and made to work earnestly ; we 
have an able board <^ education, — let us stand by them and en- 
courage them ; we have a School Journal, — ^let it be sustained anfl 
tnack better ; we have dreamed of a state normal school and liber- 
al appropriations from the state legislature, — let us press the neces- 
sity of these measures, until our object is accomplished. Then 
will our children rise up and call us blessed. 

WoMAK THE True Teacher. — She has a Itoger heart, a finer^ 
brain, and a more delicate musile and nerve than man, and hence 
«he is most eminently qualified to shape the intelleetnal, morfal 
and spiritual world. A hig^ily cultivated woman is God's antidote 
for sin and suffering. 

Mental Arithmetic. — We copy from the Mass. Teacher a 
liigldy interesting article upon this important subject. Teachers 
Mill not regard it too long after they have read it. 

Vt. School Journal. — 5000 extra copies of the March No. 
are ordered for distribution, mostly in other states. 

The New Gymnastics. — We are prepared to furnish Sem- 
inaries, Academies and High Schools, competent teachers, who wHl 
also teach Lewis' System of Gymnastics. 

Orange Co. Grammar School is to have, through the liber- 
ality of its'trustees, an increase of apparatus. The fact is encotfr^ 
aging to its worthy principal. 

For the Stomach's Sake. — Wc have used Liebig's Essential 
Coffee for more than half a year, in our large family, and have 
feund it the most satisfactory, healthy and economical article we 
have ever used. See advertisement in the JoumaL 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Bkadle's Dimb Speakers and Dialogues. Beadle k> Co^ 
118 William street, New York. 

We have No. 3 of the Speaker series on our table. It is a 
charming liitle volume, replete with choice selections fresh from 
recent writers and speakers^ and adapted to the school room and 
tbe exhibition. Every pupil may now have a Speaker of bis owii;^ 
by enclosing a dime in postage currency to the publishers. 

The Continental Monthly. — Blarch No. has come early. 
It presents an attractive table of contents, as usual, American 
Finances and Resources ; Palmer, the American Sculptor ; 
Clouds ; Sketches of American Life and Scenery ; The Issues of 
the War; Carl Fredrich Neumann, the German Historian of our 
Country ; The Great American Crisis ; Thistle Down ; Tho 
Love Lucifer ; Was he Successful ; The Mechanical Tendency 
in Modern Society ; An Indian Love Song, Slq. . Address John 
F. Trow, 50 Green St., N. Y. 

Peterson's Magazine. —March No. has forty articles and 
iixty-one embellishments. It claiins to be " the best and cheap* 
est in the world." Address C. J. Peterson, 306 Chestnut street^ 
Philadelphia. 

Harper's Pictorial History op the Great Kebelliok. 
—No 6 of this highly interesting work has reached us. The 
numbers have been delayed in consequence of the sickness of the 
author, but the publishers assure us that the work will go on .until 
it is completed. The present No. has several well executed maps 
and other illustrations. 

Teachers' Songs. — A collection of music for teachere' meet- 
ings, conventions and associations, by Charles Ansorge, teacher of 
music io Chicago High Schools, and Geo. F. Root, Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Root & Cady, 

The Atlantic Monthly. — The subscription list of this pop^ 
nlar periodical is rapidly increasing. Many have availed them- 
•elves of our liberal terms for the Atlantic and School JournaL 
We still furnish loth for $3 per annnm. 

GoDEY*a Lady*8 Book is determined to keep ahead of every 
thing in its line. The March No. comes freighted with the pleas- 
ing and instructive. Godey at the " old prices ;" back numbera 
from Jan. always supplied. 

Arthur's Home Magazine is all it claims to bei and richly 
diserves a plaee in every family. 
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Tlie Olieapest; in tlie Worldl 

The Weed Sewing Machine Cki^ 

806 BROADWAY, !f Y., 

Mantiiaetttte the most perfect Machine for Sewing, of all kirndbf erer jM' 
wmltoA to tile ▲merieon pablic« and challenge oompariion -#ith any e^iiif 
nia^ine made in the XTaited States. 

Thjl Weed ICaohinefltj with all their valuable iiBi«mvrwrnta^ eniiwly 
ereroette all imperfections. They are 

Superior to all others for 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 

dimple in coxiatraction, durable in all their parts, and readily undetsteod. 
Hiey have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are adapted te a 
wide range of wdrk without change or^ adjostment. TTsing t^U kinds 'el 
tliread. Will Bbm, FeU, Bind, Gather, Braid, TucK QuiU, Cotd^tA^ 
fket do all kinds of work required b^ Families t)r Manufactnrei«. Thiy 
mske the ItUerioek ShuHU Switch, which cannot be excell^ for iUtenfaa» 
- elastieity,' durability and elegance of finish. 

Tliey bare received the highest Premiums i 

{ae Tery instance, where they have been exhibited In competition with 
other standard machine;*. We invite all persons in aeahsh of an inatre- 
ment.to.exeeute any kind of Sewing now done by machinery, to inspect 
tl^em, and mo^ sure ifmu ipcur$ the best, by proying the W£aSD befim 
pvra^ieeing. The Company being duly licensed, the m^ehines are^w. 
teeted against mfringcments or litigation. 

Persona at & distance oan order by mail with perfect confidence that 
the ma<^ne will reach them safely, and that they will be aUeto maita|^ 
it^.tQ ;tlieir entire satisiaction. ,with no other aid thaii the printed instnic* '■ 
tione accpnmanyiiig each machine. Every explanation will be cheevfally 
fj^fin to SklC whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive C&vuthre, 
together with specimens of work, will be iurnished to all who desire them, 
by .mail or otherwise. 

KELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, in all localities in the tTnited 
!^t^tm% Canada^ British Frorinces, Cuba, Mexico, Central and S^tetK 
America, West India Islands and the iiahama Islands, to whom weote 
pwfi %»^utmn§nt», JEnergetic men will find it a paying business, ai r^i«- 
ue Sewing Machines have become a necessity in every family. WemaA- 
mfacture A great varietv ot styles, from which we jpive a few |iriee«:^^Ko. 
J, Family, $60; No. '2, Extra, $60; No. 2, Half Case, f6« and. fT« j 
Tie, ♦ ^ ♦. Manufacturing, $7o and $80. 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 

Hoi S.Ml P*)« Office.) • fiO« UtondwsXf N. T. 
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Letters to his teachers } 

By a Superintendent. 
Ko. 8. 

Miss R. E. S. : In letter No. 5, 1 suggestiftd that there 
^ere other primary schools in town which deserved to 
share largely the honors bestowed upon Miss W's. I had 
your school prominently in mind, and I may here add that 
«ill the Commendation bestowed upon her is due equally 
to you. 

Time would not allow me then to say all I mashed to of 
your schools. I propose therefore to add another letter ; 
and I will here spBak of the professtoncd spirit manifested 
fey you in contrast with what I have met in some othet* 
schools. You evidently understand that your profession 
has a claim upon all your t&lents and energies, to be em^ 
ployed, first of all, in fitting yourself for your work, and 
then in the service. I have examined several teachers 
whose sole object seemed to be, to secure a certificctte and 
then the pay, and some bf them really deserved neither. 
They had studied the "Common branches," but had not read 
Mj book or periodical, on practical teaching ; and that is 
not the worst of it, they had no disposition to read on that 
subject ; no desire to improve themselves. They had the 
impudence to undertake a work which they had nev^i* 
teamed to perform 5 to occupy a position which they 
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could not fill ; and to dishonor an office which is as far 
above them; as that of the kitchen drudge is hdow them, 
(if not further.) 

But you have studied your profession and you are not 
satisfied with what you have learned. Tou are constant- 
ly reading and thinking that you may elevate yourself 
and honor your calling. You have not forgotten that 
you live in a progressive age and that the true teacher 
is always found on the car of improvement. And your 
professional spirit is manifested still again by your enthu- 
siasm in your work. It cannot be that you have under- 
taken to manage and teach that large and difficult school^ 
merely for the remuneration you receive : for your sala- 
ry will hardly pay for your board and wardrobe, without 
allowing you anything for "pin money," or even enough 
to spare, to pay your car fare on a visit to your friends, in 
vacation. It cannot be that you have sought and so long 
retained this difficult position to escape hard labor : for 
you sometimes seem almost exhausted. In .what employ- 
ment would you find more crushing toil, or a heavier tax 
upon your patience and drain upon your vital energies ? 
Your professional enthusiasm aflFords the only satisfactory 
solution of the question, why you have continued to 
teach, and have done your work so well. I have no doubt 
you feel the force of that familiar truisno, "every man is 
a debtor to his profession." Your motive to action is 
found in the conscious dignity of your employment; in 
the hope of usefulness and in the prospect of an unfailing 
reward. 

My hope is that many teachers, not only in this town, 
but throughout the state, may be found to imitate your 
exajnple and deserve the high commendation I am able to 
bestow upon you. 

With this I close the series of letters to my teachers, 
as I also close the first year of my official labors in con- 
nection with our public schools. I have endeavored to 
* bring out, in these eight letters, all the most prominent 
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defects and excellencies in the management and instruc- 
tion of our schools, and if I have succeeded in throwing 
any light upon this difficult subject, in offering encour- 
agement to the less experienced, but really efficient teach- 
er, and in driving from the field the droin^ea and Uechei 
that hang about our profession, my object will be accom- 
plished. As ever, yours &c. H. 



HIGH GRADED SCHOOLS YERSUS ACADEMIES. 

If the Academies of our State can not be made to sub* 
serve the higher interests of education, what shall take 
their place ? If the whole system is radically and essen- 
tially wrong, or at best fails to accomplish its object, what 
shall be substituted in its place ? Assuming the above 
hypotheses to be true, (and we scarcely think they will 
]be disputed), let us examine some of the conditions ne- 
cessary for the success of schools of a higher grade, and 
in so doing, avoid, as far as possible, the faults of the old 
system. 

In the first place, they must be permanent. The short 
lived popularity of so many ot the old Academies, and 
the brief existence of some that bade fair to become, with 
sufficient support, really excellent schools, has had two 
bad results ; it has deterred many good teachers from 
taking positions in other schools, lest their reputations 
might suffer from failures for which they were not re- 
sponsible, and, worse even than this^ k has shaken. the 
confidence of the people in the efficiency oi any system. 

Secondly, they should be independent Of course, all 
teachers, worthy of the name, intend to be independent, 
and many are so, to a certain degree. Still, under the 
old system, there will necessarily and unavoidably be 
more or less veering and trimming of the sails to avoid 
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the storms of oppositioni that so often attend the enforce* 
ment of some of the most necessary and salntary regnla^^ 
tions — a fanlt, by the way, as some invidiously assert, 
not entirel]/ confined to the preparatory institutions o^ 
learning. 

Again, they should be free to oB, so that by drawing to 
themselves the best scholars of all ranks of society, they 
would become emphatically the people^a schools. Theit 
interests would no longer be a matter of concern to a 
few, but becoming identified with the interests of the 
whole community, and appealing directly to every indi* 
vidual, would enlist the active support of the whole com-* 
munity in their behalf. 

If organized, as they should be as a part of the com^ 
mon school system, and drawing their patronage and 
support from the same source, the two would not only 
cease to be antagonistic, but^ from the identity of their 
interests, each would form the strongest support of the 
other. These would occupy a higher level, to whiob the 
common schools would form the stepping stone. This 
would, moreover, have a tendency to raise the grade of 
scholarship in the latter, by holding out to all pupils the 
advantages of a higher class of schools, conditional only 
on their attaining to some fixed degree of advancement. 

Such are some of the most evident requirements of the 
desired schools, all of which, with many others, are met 
by the " High School," so called, — ^the most advanced 
grade in the system of " Graded Schools." 

The firm establishment of these schools, often in spite 
of the most violent opposition, their triumphant success 
when properly organized, and their steadily increasing 
efficiency and popularity, are the best possible proofs of 
the soundness of the system. Their permanence is guar- 
anteed by putting them on the same footing as the com- 
mon schools ; that independence is assured by the &ct 
that the number of scholars in attendance in no way af" 



fects their ipeans of support, whilo all being called upon 
to contribute to their support, naturally become interest^ 
ed in promoting their efficiency. 

Offering their advantages freely to all, on the sole con- 
dition of reaching a certain standard of scholarship, thej 
try all by the test of merit alone, and recognizing none 
of the factitious distinctions of society, promote that true 
efl[uality which coiiLsists, oot in degrading the few, but in 
elevating the many. 

That they are perfectly practicable, has been so often 
and so clearly proved, that we need only to allude to the 
feet at this time. They are no longer a matter of exper- 
iment — their success, is fully assured,. and we trust that 
the time is not far distant when they will be seen dotting 
our valleys here and there, all over the State — fitting 
links to connect our common schools with the one Stata 
University, the dawning of whose day^ we believe, is even, 
now reddening the horizon. Plus. 



WRITE OFTEN. 

Write to me often, 
Write to me soon—* 
Letters to me are dearer 
Than loveliest flowers in June ; 
They are affections torches 
Lighted at friendships lamp, 
Flitting around the heart-strings, 
Like £e flies in the damp. 

Write to me often, 
Write in joyous monit 
Or at the close of evening. 
When all the day is gone. 
Then while the stars are beaming 
Bright on the azure sky, 
When thro' the fistding forest 
Cold and wild winds sigh, 
Draw up thy little table 
Qh^ to thbfire^ fund writOt 
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Write to me in the monung, ^ 

Or write to me late at night. * 
Write to me very often ; 
Letters are links that bind 
Truthful hearts to each others 
' Fettering mind to mind. 
Giving to kindly spirits 
Lasting and true delight; 
If you would strengthen friendships 
Never forget to write. Anok> 



A OUBte FOR WHISPERING. 

A " Teacher " adks ^' what is the best method of pre* 
Venting v^hispering in school?" In answer, we say that 
we know of no specific method, and can only give a fe^ 
hints on the subject. Whispering is a great annoyance. 
Indeed, we may call it the '.'root of many evils'' in 
•chool, and the teacher who succeeds in preventing whis* 
pering, at the same time removes the source of many 
other annoyances. Hence, the question asked by our 
correspondent is a very important one, — one in which 
every teacher has an interest. Whispering should not be 
allowed in school, and, if necessary, stringent measures 
should be used for its prevention o» cure. . We would 
give the following suggestive hints on the subject : 

1. From the beginning, take a decided stand against 
whispering. If possible, cause your pupils to feel that it 
is an evil, and make them interested to prevent it. By a 
few judicious and kind remarks, the teacher may lead hig 
pupils to see the propriety of efforts for its removal from 
school, and secure from them a pledge or vote to aid in 
the isame. 

2« Keep a record of deportment, and if pupils whisper^ 
let it affect their standing. 

3. Allow an opportunity for whispering at the end of 
each hour, and thus remove all necessity for whispering 
at any other time. 
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4. Give pupils Bufficient employment. Keep them 
busy, and the temptation to whisper will be removed. 

5. Make school pleasant, and occasionally introduce, 
For a few minutes, some general exercise, which will tend 
to relieve pupils from the monotony of regular routine 
exercises. Pupils frequently whisper without any inten- 
tion of disturbing the school. It is a sort of " safety 
valve" for letting off a wearisome feeling caused by 
want of variety. A slight and brief change in the regu- 
lar programme, by the introduction of some concert ex- 
ercise, will often do good. Try it—Gt. Com. JSch. Jour. 



THE GREATEST TALKERS THE POOREST 
TEACHERS. 

It irf frequently so; and the difficulty is, teachers do 
not always distinguish between toUdng and teachivg* 
True teaching implies thinking on the part of the scholar, 
and there can be no teaching without it. Mere passive 
hearing begets stupidity. The mind is instructed by its 
own aativityj and not by the knowledge imparted. Noth* 
ihg has been really learned until it has been incorporated 
into the mind and has found expression in recitation. 
The scholar may have a vague, dreamy idea on the sub- 
ject, but his knowledge does not become definite, the 
thought does not take shape, so as to become his own 
and to be remembered, until he has expressed it in spo- 
ken or written words. Hence, true teaching requires 
the pupil to recite. The teacher may talk, but the less 
the better, if the achdar is alive to the subject under in- 
vestigation. It is his to inspire and guide, more than to 
impart knowledge. Hence, whenever he gives an ex- 
planation, he should require the pupil to repeat it ; when- 
ever he communicates a thought, that thought should be 
given back to him in the scholars own language, and |io 
loiten repeated that it will become Im PFZU 
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The true teacher seems to have but little to saj, but 
his living, inspiring presence, stimulates the mental ac^ 
tivity of his scholars, and he draws them out and leads 
them on, in a process of genuine culture. When he does 
speak, it is to start or direct their thoughts upon the sub^ 
ject of the lesson. " The gem can not be polished with- 
out friction," and the gem of mind is so polished under 
the direction of the judicious teacher. 

How few of all our teachers adopt this principle in the 
school room. The common habit is, and even among 
•zperienced teachers, simply to examine the class bj 
Socratic questioning, or to impart information to them 
by lecturing, and perhaps to explain dearly and fully the 
more difficult parts of the lesson. Now, these are aU 
well, in their place, but no teacher can salely stop here. 
He should require a thorough recitation and frequent re^ 
views of every lesson assigned ; should demand a synop- 
sis of every lecture given, and a repetition of every ex- 
planation of principle or fact. In this way teaching 
becomes practical ; the knowledge and principles found in 
books and sought in education, become incorporated into 
the mind cmd available in tiiie common business of life. 
How much more profitable our schools would become, if 
our teachers would remember that '' tsdking is not teach< 
ing." a 

"As THEY KOUKNJBi) AND WBPT." Tears are not always, 
of sorrow or of weak^es8. The richest, fondest joys, the ten- 
derest and most precious affections, the loftiest and noblest 
consecration of soul, germinate only in a heart soflbened with 
titiese dewy crystal-drops. 

MoBBBN BCONOMY OP TIME. — (7o<^m.-<*-One man can spin 
more cotton yam now than four hundred men could have done 
in the same time in 1790, when Arkwright, the best cotton 
spinner, took out his first patent. 

Ztoce. — One woman can make now as much lace in a day 
V a hundred women could a hundred years ago. 
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PEESSUBE OP THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The Barometer most commonly m use consists of a 
glass tube within a brass case^ the inches and parts of 
inches being marked on the case. The lower end of the 
tube rests in a cistern of mercury which is freely acted 
on by the atmosphere. The upper part of the tube, above 
the column of mercury, is a complete vacuum, which is 
called the Torricellian vacuum, from a pupil of Galileo 
who first invented the instrument. 

At the surface of the sea and at the equator, the baro^ 
metric column will usually stand at the height of thirty 
inches ; and it will fall in proportion as one ascends above 
that level. To give an instance, we may refer to a case 
furnished by Baron Humboldt. That distinguished phit 
Ipsopher ai^cended the volcano of Ghimbora^o until the 
barometer stood at 14.85 inches. Descending from there 
to the level of the sea, the baromoter stood precisely at 
thirty inches. The difierenoe is 15.15 inch^p, and tho aL 
titude due to this diflference^ according to calculation, is 
eighteen ikousand two hundred and forty-four feet. During 
the ascent of the first mile above the sea thje b^romieter 
wil\ fall, on an average, about one inch for evvery thous- 
and feet, but after this, the number of feet to the iiich 
increases^ until finally it requires a rise of several thous- 
and feet in order to produce a fall of one inch in the ba* 
remoter. It will be seen by examining this case given 
by Humboldt, that he preached a point abo»t three and 
<ineialf miles above the sea, and that there the pressure 
.of tthe atmosphere was only about one-half of wh,at it is at 
Hie level of the sea ; so that it m^.y Ixe said that although 
the a;tmosphere is forty-five miles in depth, yet one-half 
of its weight lies within lass than four miles of the sur- 
face of the eftrth. 
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It was by carryiDg a barometer across the land to tfal) 
Oaspian sea that the level of that sea was discovered to 
be from three to four hundred feet below the level of the 
x)cean. And it is by means of this instrument that aero- 
nauts ascertain the heights to which they ascend in their 
balloons. But one of the most valuable uses of the ba- 
rometer is its indication of coming storms at sea; and 
accordingly every ship is provided with one. When 
launched out upon the trackless deep, it is (mly by means 
<)f the most delicate instruments having an intimate sym- 
pathy with the life of physical nature, that the navigator 
directs his ship in safety. Through all kinds of weather, 
stormy, cloudy, or fair, by day or night, the trembling 
needle points out the pole ; the quadrant, which deals 
with rays of light, together with the quiet and constant 
chronometer, gives the latitude and longitude ; the ther- 
mometer points otit the gulf stream, and the barometer 
Warns of the impending tempest. A sudden fall of the 
barometer of one or two inches would indicate the near 
approach of a sudden storm or hurricane, which would 
induce the navigator, however fair the weatter and how- 
ever prosperous the wind Xnight be, to take in sail and 
make every preparation for a gale. And finally, in the 
midst of the tempest, when the mercury begins to rise, 
tlie hopes of l5ie crew rise with it, until at length the foil 
tiitandard height gives them the confidence to spread 
their sails again for the favoring breeze. 

There is another kind of barometer which is called the 
Aneroid barometer, from a Greek word signifying J in- 
quire, meaning that it inquires into the state of the at- 
mosphere. It was invented by M. Vidi, a French gen- 
tlemen, and consists of a small metalic case from which 
the air is exhausted and which is so thin that the least 
variation of the pressure of the air Upon it either presses 
it inwards or causes it to expand. This movement is 
^ommtinicated to an index which turns like one of the 
hands of a watch and points out the number of inchse 
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t%>rresponding to the mercurial column. One chief ad- 
vantage of this initrument is the facility with which it 
can be transported without being breken. 

The pressure of the atmosphere may also be ascer* 
tained, after a manner, by means of the thermometer. 
The use of this instrument, for this purpose, depends 
upon the fact that the boiling point of water varies with 
the pressure of the atmosphere. At the level of the sea 
the usual boiling point of water is 212 deg. Fahrenheit, 
but at the South Pass in the Rocky Mountains, for in- 
stance, the boiling point falls to 199 deg., and the height 
x)f that pass is sewn thousand Jive hundred feet above the 
«ea. J> W» R 



VOCAL MUSIO IN SCHOOLS. 

We have spoken of some of the claims of Vocal Music* 
We will now proceed to notice some of the obstacles^ im- 
aginary and real, to its introduction into public schools* 
With reference to imaginary obstades, I remark: 1st, 
It is sometimes argued that it will take time and vnU tn- 
terfere with other studies. We admit it does take time. 
So does the study of reading, writing and aritliraetic. 
Yet no one would say that either of these ftfiuuld be 
given up for geography. And then it does not depend 
altogether upon the tim^ that one is occupied, in order* 
to succeed in obtaining a complete mastery over a study* 
Some will accomplish more with an hour's study than 
others will with two or three. Nor is this owing entirely 
to different degrees of talent, but to the earnestness and 
zeal with which the one applies himself and the other 
does not. Thus more progress will usually be made by 
three hours' daily practice upon the piano, than when six 
hours are devoted to it, for the reason that the mind and 
body become exhausted after a certain time, and further 
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practice without rest is useless. Every teacher knows 
that children will get tired, and when they are, they sel- 
dom accomplish much by study, until something is intro- 
duced for a change, to give them rest. And a few mo- 
ments spent in winging will work like a charm, in secur-. 
ing this result. It takes time to learn to sing, and se it 
does to acquire anything of value. Men always take 
time for the attainment of any good which in their esti- 
mation is worth what it costs. The advantages of intro- 
ducing vocal music into the school room can not well bo 
over-estimated. Physically, it expands the lungs and 
promotes health. Intellectually, its study, like any other 
science, affords mental discipline. Socially, it refines the 
taste and cultivates the social feelings, and causes happi- 
ness wherever it goes. Morally, it cultivates the noblest 
feelings, and gives expression to the purest and holiest 
emotions of the soul. Are not these advantages of suf- 
ficient importance to give it a place in the school-room 
with arithmetic, geography and reading? 

Does vocal music interfere with other studies? Ex- 
actly the reverse is true. Prom the testimony of those 
who are well able to judge, as well as from our own ob- 
servation, we say, that where a half hour is devoted to 
music each day, the scholars will make more advance- 
ment in the other branches pursued. The reason of this 
is very obvious. The mind needs rest, and the change 
secures it. Rest does not always depend on giving up 
labor, for the time, but frequently change of pursuit will 
answer the same purpose ; especially when the change 
becomes interesting. 

Another imaginary obstacle is, the belief that onltf a 
/avored few can learn to sing, and even these not in early 
childhood. They, perhaps, admit the desirableness of 
musical culture in schools, but for the above reason, be- 
lieve it impracticable. They appear very incrediUous 
when you tdll them experience has fully damonsitrated 
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tti^t if singing and readiilg be taught side hj side to » 
iclasB of ehildren, devoting as mnah time to the one as to 
the other, as large a portion will learn to sing as to read. 
I'hat children should learn to read music they deem im* 
jpossible. They have heard a child read, times without 
number, but have the idea, somehow, that to read musicy 
is an exceedingly difficult and almost miraculous attain- 
ment. We are apt to regard studies with which we are 
hot familiar, as presenting exceedingly great difficulties, 
when they may be much less so, than many which we un- 
derstand. It is true there are different degrees of musi- 
cal talent, yet all can make some advancement in this 
branch as well as in others, if they commence sufficiently 
young, and are rightly taught. I claim that every one 
should have knowledge of Beading, Writing, Music, and! 
Physiology, although but comparatively few may ever 
become lecturers, professional musicians or physicians.- 
Says the committee on music in the report of the publi(ir 
schools of Boston for the year sixty one. "The Primary 
School |is, of all others, the place where instruction in 
music, if we would ever expect it to attain to anything 
like a satisfactoi^ result as a part of our common school 
instruction^ to begin. The child of five or six years, they 
believe, can easily be taught the first rudiments of music^ 
and a few plain principles in the management of the voice. 
More than this, a very great proportion of them cannot 
only be taught to sing by rote, but to . understand some- 
what of musical notation^ so as to perform respectably the 
singing of the scale and the reading of simple music by 
note.'^ And says Mr. Philbrick, in his Report as Superin^ 
tendent of the schools of the same City: "In a school of al^ 
phabet scholars, of*the poorest material, I witnessed the 
singing of Old Hundred with a good degree of spirit, if 
not with the understanding ; and I shall take the liberty 
, to persist, hereafter, in the belief that any school, with 
jproper teaching can learn to sing.'^ Efsilon^ 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



These institutions have not received that share of at- 
tention in our country to which their great importance 
entitles them. Only eleven States have yet recognized 
them as a necessary adjunct of their school systems, and 
even in these they have scarely passed the experimental 
stage. 

The Normal Schools at present existing are distributed 
as follows : Maine has provided for two, which are not 
yet in operation ; Massachusetts has four ; Connecticut 
one ; Rhode Island one ; New York one ; New Jersey 
two ; Pennsylvania one ; Michigan one : Illinois one ; 
Wisconsin one, and Iowa one. The number in existence 
in these States is yet by far too small to supply the pub- ' 
lie demand for trained, professional teachers. A State 
like New York ought to have at least ten, equal to that at 
Albany, to meet home demand for competent instructors. 
Pennsylvania needs as many more, and other States in 
proportion. In the twenty-four remaining States no pro- 
vision has been made for these teachers' seminaries, if we 
except South Carolina. In that State there was, before 
the advent of the rebellion, such an institution at Charles- 
ton. We have no means of knowing whether it is now in 
existence, and hence have not included it in the roll of 
Normal' Statea^. 

The experience of those communities in which these 
schools have had a lair trial is in all respects satisfactory. 
They have awakened a new interest in popular education ; 
they have raised the standard of qualification; they have 
improved the methods of instruction and discipline ; they 
have aroused a healthful emulation, by generating the 
true esprit de corps among teachtrs ; and they are gradu- 
ally elevating their cajling to the rank and dignity of a 
learned profS^ssio^. 
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The sole object of a Normal School is to train the teach- 
er to the principles and practice of his difficnlt art. Their 
entire organization and coarse of instractdon must have 
special reference to this end. They are not designed to 
be mere scholastic or literary institutions in the ordinary 
8ense> but professional. seminaries, per.forming the same 
office with reference to the art of teaching that schools of 
law, medicinOy and divmity do to their respective spec- 
ialities. 

Snch institutions are the great want of onr age and 
country. They ought to be multiplied so as to corres- 
pond in number and in influence to our increasing popu- 
lation and our expanding territorial domain. We must 
have, not the schoolmaster alone, but the intelligent, the 
skillful, the successful schoolmaster abroad in the land. 
The day is rapidly hastening when drones and imbeciles 
and ignoramuses wiU no longer be allowed to trifle with 
the most preciaus years, of cliildhood, and peril the best 
interests of sojciety by being allowed to occupy our school- 
houses, and prevent, instead ot assist, the natural growth 
of the youthful mind of the nation. 

Normal schools are the potent agency by which the oc- 
cupation of such teachers is to be destroyed, and through 
which intelligence, skill, energy, and devotion are to be 
installed into the places of power and influence in the 
school-houses of the land. It is somewhat surprising 
that, afler the long and successful trial through which 
these institutions have passed, both in S^rope and Amer-^ 
ica, they do not command more of the attention of the 
promoters of education in our country. The teachers of 
a nation in a great measure determine its character. And 
Normal Schools, when equal in number and power ta the 
public wants, may be made to decide the character 
and qualifications of the teachers, and hence, through them, 
the national destiny. They constitute the legitimate head 
of a school system* No such system is oomplete without 
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thdihy nor t^n it be truly e^cieilt tmlees by their lite-giv* 
ing influenceb 

We hope to be instrumeotal in pot)ulariziiig these in- 
atitutions. To be appreciated, they have only to be 
known. To be^khown) they mnst be^nade a topic of more 
frequent discussion in public journals and in educational 
conventions. It is not enough that the few which exist 
in the country should be left to propagate the doctrines 
upon which they are founded by the silent influence of 
their quiet example alone. We earnestly commend their 
claims to the consideration of those States where they 
have not had a trial. They need no indorsement in the 
communities where they already exist. — Am. Ed. Monthly* 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS; 



If, as Edward Everett declares, the child at four years of 
^ge learns more than the philosopher at any subsequent period 
of his existence.; if, as Professor Henry affirms, the charactei* 
of the individual is in a great measure formed before the sev- 
enth year ; if , as is asserted by a competent authority, a child 
may be taught during the first t^n years of his existence to 
violate without remorse every law^ human and divine, — ^then 
it is impossible to ovejvestimate the importance of the primary 
school, and of early education. 

The concurrent testimony of all whose opinions are entitlecl 
to respect upon this subject, proves that the most critical, and, 
!at the same time, the most precious poi*tion of human life is 
comprised within the period measured by the first ten years. 
It is during this period that those habits are formed which go 
so far toward determining the future character. These early 
habits remain, when all vestiges of those which are acquired 
in later years are swept away. Hence, what infinite conse*- 
quences depend upon the influences of the home and the pri* 
mary school, and with what anxious solicitude should the par- 
ent, should the teacher, should society watch over these mo- 
mentous years ! What patience, what skill, what affectionate 
interest, what undying devotion should guide and control the 
action of the mother of a family and the teacher of a primary 
school ! We ask attention to a series of contributions upon 
this subject, the first of which will be found in the present 
number* — Ihid. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN FEBRUARY NO. 

1. I do not find the lines quoted, and, so, am not able U> 
give an opinion in the case. I think many persons suppose 
^^being^^ understood before a perfect participle quiite too often. 

1 find lines similar to the ones quoted, in ^^ The Black 
Knight,^' one of Longfellow's Translations. They are : 

*' 'Twixt son and daughter all distraught 

With mournful mind 
The ancient king reclined, 
Gazed at them in silent thought." 
In this sentence kirig is the subject, and redined and gaz- 
td are both verbs, forming a compoimd predicate. But this 
is another passage ; and in punctuation, dififers, even more es- 
sentially than it does in words, from the one given in the Feb- 
ruary number. 

2 and 3. See Vt. School Journal, Vol. V., page 224. Al- 
so, see the word look in the dictionaries. 

Goold Brown says, Inst., page 165 ; "In order to determine 
in difiicult cases, whether an adjective or an adverb is requir- 
ed, the learner should * * * consider whether, in 
the case in question, quality or manner is to be expressed ; if 
the former, an adjective is proper; if the latter an adverb. 
The following examples will illustrate this point : ^ She looks 
cold ; — she looks coldly on him.' " 

." The clouds look rainy"=*the clouds are [I know, or you 
may know, by their looks, i. e. appearance] rainy. 

"The cake looks nice"=the cake is [I know, or you may 
know, by its looks, i. e. appearance] nice. 

I suppose itvwill be proper to say, "The cake looks nicely ^^ 
when the cake has eyes, and excels in the use of them. b. ci 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. 
1. John says to Peter and James, " Give me one-half of your 
money and I shall have one hundred dollars." Peter says to 
John and James, " Give me one third of yours and I shall 
have a hundred." And James says to John and Peter, 
" Give mo one-fourth of yours and I shall have a hundred." 
IIow much had each one ? * 8 
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2. There is a square field \?hich is fenced with boards one rod 
bng, the fence being three boards high and the field contain- 
ing as many acres as there are boards in the fence. Required 
the number of acres. 

S. B. of North Troy, has found 25201 to be the true an- 
swer to the last example in the March number. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

Should the State compel the attendance op hki: 
Children upon the Schools ? This is a serious, practical 
question of no ordinary importance. On comparing figures, wc 
find an alarming disproportion between the numbgr of children 
reported in this State and the number who actually attend tho 
Bchools. Of the 86,562 between the ages of 4 and 18, only 71, 
887 have attended school at all, during the past year. Here is 
almost 15,000, nearly one-sixth of the whole number, —that have 
lost all the benefits of our public schools. We find that the same 
complaint is made in other states, and in Connecticut, Ohio and 
Massachusetts, nearly the same proportion of absences are report- 
ed. The question here returns to us, should these children bo 
compelled to attend school ? Has the State a right to demand 
their education ? If so, it is evidently her duty to exercise that 
right. It is conceded that the State has a right to interfere with 
the individual rights of her citizens, under some circumstances 
and to a certain extent. For instance, she may levy taxes upon 
them and compel collection ; she may draft soldiers and force 
them away from their families and their business, to aid in crush- 
ing the rebellion ; bhe may deprive citizens of their liberty and 
inflict upon them severe and even capital punishment, whenever 
the good of the State requires it. In a word, she may interfere 
with the rights of individual citizens just so fjir as the safety and 
the best good of the community require. Let us inquire, then, 
whether the best good of the commonwealth docs not demand the 
education of every family and every child. 

Our institutions are founded upon the intelligence and virtue of 
the [people.^*;^TIie body politic is composed of individuals ; hence 
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public intelligence and virtue are made up of private intelligence 
and virtue. If, therefore, any portion of the community be igno- 
rant and vicious, the public safety is imperiled. But it is the 
duty of the State to preserve itself from threatened danger, and 
lience, to remove these elements of decay. 

Now if any parent in any district in Vermont, may refuse to 
5end his children to the public school, and claims the right to let 
them grow up ignorant and vicious, then every other one 
may do the same. A hundred or a thousand emigrant families 
may settle down in some community, and there nourish the scor- 
pion of ignorance and crime, until every vestige of liberty and 
justice and virtue is destroyed. 

. If 15,000 of our children may refuse to be educated, then 
the 70,000 may do the same, and the whole public school system 
16 at the mercy of circumstances. 

May the State provide the house of correction, the prison and 
the gallows for the public safety, and yet not be allowed to enfore 
nttendance upon school, to prevent the evil that it aims to remove? 
We see no consistency in this. If the State has any rights, or 
nny duties, no one is more evident and important than the right 
and duty to compel the education of her children. We understand 
that one of the western states has recently enacted such a law. 
Some other states have also laws upon the subject. And we be- 
lieve the time has come when such a law should become national 
nnd be rigidly enforced. 

But it is urged by some that such a law would interfere with 
individual rights. So does the !aw of taxation ; so does the law 
that compels our sons to serve in the army ; so does every penal 
law enacted and enforced for the public safety. What more ob- 
jection to that, then, than to these? In all cases, the individual 
must so far surrender his rights as to contribute to the public weal. 

It is further objected that some parents are too poor to send 
their children to school. They can neither provide them suitable 
clothing, nor spare their services. If this be true, the State should 
make provisions for both. For better do this, than to tax the 
public treasury to build almshouses and prisons. We insist upon 
the education of evei^ child in Vermont, voluntarily if we may, 
forcibly if we must. 

Cbumbs op Comfort. — Since tkereVre so many di3Courag*. 
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ments in editorial life, so much to disfeearten him espedally whc 
devotes his thoughts and energies to the catise of pubhc education, 
we are inclined to gather up the crumbs of comfort Ihat fall from 
the table of our correspondents. We trust our readers will pardon 
us for occupying a little space by brief extracts from letters we^ 
have received within a few months, touching our School Journal. 

From S. H, W., Chicago, 111. — " I have just finished a perusal 
of the Jan. and Feb. numbers of your valuable Journal, received 
to-day, aud now write to express the pleasure enjoyed in the 
reading. I like the publication much. There is an earnestness 
«nd life about it which means work, and how much work there is 
to do !" 

^ From J. 2^, W»y Rupert, — *' As Supt. of Schools, I* have made 
some, (though I confess too little), eiffort to extend the circulation 
of our Journal. I regard it as one of the most important edupa-' 
tional agencies in the State. It should be taken and read by 
ev^iy teacher and friend of education in Vermont.- Can any one 
of our (nearly), 5000 teachers be too poor to ^^J ffty cents for* 
the Journal? I have for several years, paid for two copies, giving 
one away to the * needy,' I shall continue my interest and ef- 
forts for your aid and encouragement." 

From S, M. N., Westmoreland Co., Pa,—'' The Vt. School 
Journals are received. All are highly pleased with them and we 
expect much pleasure and profit from their monthly visits. 

From J. P. Z., Cabot — " I have received the Vt. School Jour- 
nal, and am well pleased with it. It is just what every teacher 
<yught to have. I shall introduce it to every teacher in town, andl 
wish I could enforce them to take your Journal or something simi- 
lar, before I give them license to teach. There is no reason why 
A teacher should not have his library of some such works. He 
needs it, as much as I do in my calling, or in any other profes- 
sion." 

From S. A. C, Si, Johnsbury, — " Allow me to add, I fipd your 
Journal (or I might say our Journal : for we teachers ought ta 
regard it as our$)^ increasing in interest. I shall make an effort 
to increase its circulation." 

From E, E, C/i, ffoughtonville, — '' Tout Journal comes monthly 
to gladden my heart, as I return from the school room weary and 
4iscouraged. Its lessons of experienee and eneouragement, the 
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animating and hopeful spirit that pervades its page, cheer m» m 
in my arduous work to loftier aims in the teacher's life." 

From M. F. F., N. Tray.—'' Please find enclosed $3, for thv 
Journal. Send tbo Uack Nos., as I intend to have them bouhdi 
I have vols. II, III and IV bound, and I have not an educational 
work in my library that I value more highly. I do not spend 
money for any other enterprise that I consider so profitably laid 
out, as for the Journal. I hope to be able to do more for ywi 
4ind the noble cause in which you are laboring, in future." 

From Randolph. — " I know of no plan for the continuance of 
the Journal, better than the one now in operation. It is a suc- 
cess. I know of no Journal published elsewhere which seems to 
me to be so well adapted to the work to be done, as ours is. It 
is susceptible of improvement in many particulars, as all things 
human are ; but what have we to do, except to go on with the 
present plan, making every improvement we can. * * * * 
It has prospered better under the present management^ than any 
other educational journal in New England during the same years. 
The journals of New Hampshire and Maine have gone up ; the 
journals of Massachusetts and Connecticut and New York (I tm-* 
derstand), live' only by the aid of state patronage, while ours has 
prospered, has improved in value and circulation, and has come to 
pay a little for the labor of managing it. Success is on ovr side. 

From Coventry. — ^ Our School Journal has become unquesfion* 
ably useful to a very large class of teachers; and, practically, it it 
llie only educational periodical to which the mass of them have or 
. ean have access. Possibly one in two hundred of them read Bar- 
nard's Journal, or something equivalent, but the hundred and nine* 
ty-nine must have your Journal or nothing, I sfaonld regard it ar 
a serious injury to the educational interests of Yermont if the pub- 
lication were suspended ; the more especially, as the w^ar has with- 
drawn from the schools a great number of the more experienced 
teachers, leaving their places to be filled by persons who have 
need to be taught even the first principles of the art of teachidgi 
By all means let the Journal be continued and sustained." 

From Hineshurgh, — " I take an interest in your Journal for the 
:good it is doing, and hope to see it live and prosper." 

From M. F. 2>., Lancaster^ N, H. — "^ I have been a reader oi 
your Journal for a year or more, and am deep^ly iiitereslfed itt it* 
Though a resident of N. H., I have taught in Vermont, and there 
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became acquainted with your Journal. I prize it highlj ; ifaihk 
it is a great help to teachers in their responsible and important 
work. I am ashamed of my own State — it publishes no journal 
and has discontinued its institutes entirely,, so that teachers have 
little or no lielp from their own State. You will please find en- 
closed 75 ■ cts. for the current year. Go on in your good work, 
with the assurance that you will receive the sincere thanks of all 
teachers who read your Journal." 

The town of Adams, Mass , at its recent town meeting, abol- 
ished the district school system, and is goipg in for graded schools. 
It also voted lock-ups for North and South Adams. I'ily that 
attention had not been given ca/'/tcr to the improvement of the 
Bcboob, and then the " lock-ups " would not have been as neces- 
•ary. 
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A Text-Book op Geology. By Janiea D. Dana, LL. D. 
Published by Theodore Bliss & Co., PJiihidelphia. 

The name of Professor Dana of Yale College, on the title- 
page of a new book is a sufficient guarantee for excellence. And 
on examination, this work on Geology fully meets our expecta- 
tions. It is an abridgement of the author's *' Manual ot Geolo- 
gy ;" still it is entirely re-written and in a new form, is adapted to 
the special purpose the author had in view. It is a. ** text-book ** 
for schools and academies, written by a practical teacher, who 
has made this subject a speciality in the studies of a lifetime. It 
is got up in the best style and fully illustrated, and cannot fail to 
meet the wants of teachers in this important department of science. 
See advertisement on cover of this number of the Journal. 

The Amekican Conflict. A History of the Great Rebel- 
lion. By Horace Greeley. Published by O. D. Case & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

We have before us 144 specimen pages of this great work. It 
proposes to present the causes, incidents and results of the Re- 
bellion, and especially its moral and political phases, with the 
drift and progress of American opinion respecting, human slavery. 
It contains several steel-plate engravings of the [portraits of dis- 
tinguished actors in these stirring scenes, both union and confeder- 
ate. The author is a live many in a * living age. We do not all 
adopt his opinions, but we shall all be glad to read his work. The 
publishers are doing their part well, and we predict that the book 
will have an extensive sale. 
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Plans and Illustrations of a New Public School Stb- 
TBM. By W, 13. Wait, Esq., Greenwood, Mass.. 

The author starts with the assumption tRat '* the legitimate 
work of our Public Schools is to develop perfectly the souls and 
bodies of our children" Our present school system has failed 
entirely, to accomplish this object. In the matter of truth telling 
•* ninety-nine out of every hundred ought to speak the truth under 
ordinary circumstances," but the fact is, " under circumstances 
that are only moderately trying, we find only one in a hundred, 
who invariably and conscientiously states the truth." Hence, the 
logical inference, that ** we must either fall back upon infant de- 
pravity, or question the ability of our schools." Other defects of 
character are al^o pointed out as resulting from school training, or 
not cured by it, viz : the use of impure and improper language, 
disobedience to parents, &c. The author now proposes a "new 
model " {or public schools, which he regards as adapted to remove 
the evil. We have not space for even an abstract of this plan, 
but must refer our readers to the pamphlet itself. Of two tacts 
there can be no doubt. 1st, Our children are not perfect. 2d, 
Our public schools are defective. But whether the cause and 
•cure of the depravity in our children can be found in the schoolf, 
"is a question open to discussion, ^c don't believe it. Summon 
all the wisdom and experience and skill of past ages and apply 
them to devise the most perfect system of education, and you will 
utterly fail by this means alone to renovate and perfect the moral 
•character. Another agency is indispensable to that end. 

The Vermont Transcritt is a neat and spicy union weekly 
new.-^paper just started at St. Albans, by Henry A. Cutler, Esq* 
Success to it, 

Arthur's Home Magazine. — April No. has come. The en- 
gravings, are beautiful, and the subject matter, as usual, full of 
Variety and interest. 

The Atlantic Monthly. — Contents of April No. Fighting 
Facts fur Fogies ; The Wreck of Rivermouth ; The School- 
masters Story ; Pictor Ignotus; The First Visit to Washington; 
House and Home Papers, IV ; The Black Preacher ; Fouquet 
Ihe Magnificent ; Among the Mormons ; On Picket Duty ; Our 
Progressive Independence ; Reviews, Literary Notices, &c, Fur- 
ojsbed still at this office with the Vt. School Journal, for $3. 

The American Journal op Science and Art. — March No. 
^contains thirteen capital articles, besides much scientific intelli- 
gence. Every live teacher in the State ought to add this valuable 
journal to his library, volume after volume, as they appear. Only 
$5 per year, postage prepaid. Address ** Editors " &c., New 
Haven, Ct. 

Kansas Educational Journal. — Our Kansas brethren 
have risen from the smoke and carnage of war waged for freedom 
jind education, and established a School Journal that is full of 
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spirit, coumge and hope. The fact should i^ame oai^ noribeni 
<* friends of edncation " who are too ^ poor," or too stt^id^ to 
grant any material aM in the great work to be done. 

Peterson's Magazine, April No. is ready for new subscrif- 
bers as well as old. Address Charles J. Peterson, 806 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York City Report op Schools. — Thanks for the able 
report of the Superintendent just received. The interesting re- 
port of Kansas Public Schools is also on our table. Isaac T* 
GooDNOW, Esq., Sup't 

Godey's Lady's Book. — April, a spring number — "unequal- 
led." " One hundred and sixty thousand copies monthly " — 
** one million nine hundred twenty thousand copies a year." The 
circulation of Godey this year, it is claimed, " will exceed the 
united editions of all the ladies' magazines in the country." Send 
us $3, and you shall have it and our School Journal. 

National Teachers' Association. — The proceedings of the 
annual meeting, held in Chicago, August, 1863, are now ready for 
distribution, and will be furnished by the undersigned to members 
on their application, by enclosing five cents for postage. This 
edition contains : a digest of the proceedings of former meetings ; 
constitution ; list of members ; Mr, Kussell's address at the organi- 
zatioiV^iid the journal of proceedings and addresses at Chicago. 
The March number of the American Journal of Education con- 
tains, in addition to the above, portraits on steel and biographical 
sketches of the Presidents, Messrs. Kichards, Rickoff, Bulkley, 
PJtulbrick and Wells — and of Prof. William Russell. It may be 
obtained for fifty cents, by addressing Henry Barnard, Hartford, 
Conn. James Chuikshank, 

Albany, N. Y. 

Every teacher will want the March number of Barnard's Jour- 
nal. It is excellent. Ed. 

TttE Continental Monthly has among its interesting arti- 
cles, April No., Sir Charles Lyell on the Antiquity of Man ; The 
Young Author's Dream ; The Great Lakes to St. Paul ; English 
and American Taxation ; Sketches of American Life and Scenery; 
Our Government and the Blacks ; Lies, and how to Kill them ; 
W^ he Successful ; Glorious ; The Isle of Springs. This peri- 
ofi&l is taking its place among the best in the country. 

Hamper's Monthly Magazine. — Nothing can be found bet- 
ter of its kind. The April No. is on our table, and is both rich 
and entertaining. 

Brown's Grammar op Grammars. — The most reliable and val- 
uable English Grammar in the worid, and the cheapest. Eleven 
hundred pages, and only $4.50 to any purchaser, postage prepaid. 
See advertisement. 
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Tlie Clieapest in tlie Worldl 
TiFXAVJSF. VllE BEST I 

JLt Orcatlj' K-oclucc<l I*rfccs. 

The Weed Sewing Machine Co., 

50G BROADWAY, N. Y., 

Manufacture the most perfect Machine for Sewing, of all kinds, ever pie- 
rented to the American public, and dhallcngc compariscm Avith any sewing 
maehine made in the United States. 

The Weed Machines, with all their valuable Improvements, estirely 
overcome all imperfections. They are 

Superior to all others for 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 

iiHmple in construction, durable in all their parts, and readily understood. 
They have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are adapted to a 
wide range of work without change or adjastment. Using ell kinds of 
thread. Will Hem, Fellt Bind, Gather, Braid, Txtck^ Quilt, Cord, and in 
fact do all kinds of work required by Families or Manufacturers. They 
make the Interlock Shuttle Stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, 
elasticity, durability and elegance of finish. 

They have received the highest 'Prcffliumsf 

ina v«ry instance, where they have been exhibited in competition with 
other standard machines. We invite all persons in search of |in instru- 
'' ment to execute any kind of Sewing now done by machinery, to inspect 
them* 'and make sure they secure the best, by proving the WEED before 
piuechasing. The Company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against mfringements or litigation. 

Persons at a distance can order by mail with perfect confidence that •- 
the machine will reach them safely, and that they will be able to manage " 
it to their entire, satisfaction, with no other aid than the printed instruc- 
tions accompanying each machine. Every explanation will be cheerfully 
given to all, whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive Gifculars, 
together with specimens of work, will be furnished to all who desire them, ^^ 
by mail or otherwise. ^ 

RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, in all localities in the United 
States, Canadas, British Provinces, Cuba, Mexico, Central and South 
America, West. India Islands and the liahama Islands, to whom we offer 
great inducements. Energetic men will find it a paying business, as felia- 
blsL Sewing Machines have become a necessity in every family^ We man- 
ufacture a great variety of styks, from which we give a few prices : — No. 
2, Family* 4>50 ; No. 2, Extra, $60 ; No. 2, Half <'ase, 1I^&5 and $75 ; 
No. 8 A *f Manufacturing, .$75 and $85, 

"WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 

IJOT ?,0+l Post Office.) "iOrt Broadway, N. Y, 
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MORALS ANP MANNERS. 

Most parents greatly need the ftssistance oT teachers 
in training up their <;hildren in the way they should go ; 
and hence, as has been a thousand times said, every 
teacher ovght to be a perfect model of correctness in 
morals, manners and expression. Not only should they 
be living epistles, known and read of all their scholars, 
but they should have the ability and the disposition to 
correct all the waywardness and the boorishness that 
manifests itself. To do this as it ought to be done, re- 
quires a rare combination of gifts and graces. A few 
have been thus endowed by nature ; but how very few 
are there who can say, " I am in all respects sufficient 
for these things ?" How large the proportion of those 
that are painfully conscious of their lieed of improve- 
ment ! The self improvtment of teachers, ^s it relates 
to their intellect, their Social, moral and religious affec- 
tions, their physical development and extemid demeanor, 
is a sul^ect well worthy the attention of all teachers, and 
might aflFord interesting matter for one, two, or half a 
dozen essays. The foundation of all is a heart that is 
right in the sight of God. 7 he writer has some painful 
as well as interesting recollections of his early, experi- 
ence in teaching. He had no doubts as to his duty to 
correct such delinquencies as pt-bfanity, falsehood and 
tlishpnesty ; also that the sahctioti of religion* should be 
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brought to bear upon the mind and heart. But the prov- 
erb, " Physician, heal thyself,^^ came home to his own 
soul with a convincing power ; and he hopes that hy 
self-examination, " earnest attention," and humble Bup- 
pliC£vtia9, aided by the Good Spirit, he was enaUed to 
obtain & better heart. 

It is sometimes said that the schools of the present day 
are not so good as they were forty years ago. A few of 
us can recollect something about the common schools as 
they were then conducted in this State. We also are^ 
somewhat familiar with the schools of the present day ; 
and we know that, as a whole, and in respect to methods^ 
of instruction, and branches taught, the latter are vastly 
supefrior to- the former. We hope and believe that in re- 
spect to morals and manners, there has also been a cor- 
regponding improvement ; but we may perhaps derive 
some useful hints by a recurrence to early times. 

Forty years ago, it was not an uncommon thing for 
scholars to recite a biblical lesson Monday morning, and 
to repeat the texts of the sermons of the preceding Sab- 
bath ; also, at the close of the week, the teacher would 
say a few words of a religious nature. The visiting 
committee were generally ministers, who, whatever else 
they might say, never failed to close with " serious re- 
marks " and prayer. If one scholar injured another, ho 
was required to make amends. The writer has a distinct 
recollection of being required to ask forgiveness of a 
" big girl " whom he had struck in the face and made * 
her nose bleed. She replied, she did not know whether 
she could forgive or not. " Well," said the teacher, 
*' you Qught to know. He hag asked you to forgive him, 
like a man, and if you don^t forgive him, you don't de- 
serve any further consideration." The. teacher probably 
understood that the girl was most to blame of the two^ 
and took this course to correct both. Profanity was not 
common among school boys. The writer can not now 
recollect having heard a profane word among boys at ^ 
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school till alter be was twelve years old. The scholars 
did not dare to be profane. Lying wa& sometimes puti- 
ished with great severity. Most teachers took pains to 
impress upon the minds of the scholars that the greatest 
fault they could commit would be to tell a lie, and that 
they would be punished more severely for that than any- 
thing else. 

When scholars wero oa their way to or from school^ 
they almost invariably made their obeisance to those 
whom they met — the boys pulling off their caps and 
making a bow, and the girls dropping a curtsy. The 
same thing was done on entering and leaving the sctopl 
room, and also in the classes. The author of the "District 
School as it was,'' gives an amusing description of the 
hurried and twisted manner in which the boys jerked 
their heads for a bow, when they " went out " at recess. 
When a scholar gave a pen, a book or a knife to th^ 
teacher, he was expected to present the feather end, th^ 
handle, and the right side up to the teacher ; and the 
bow or the curtsy was the never failing accompaniment. * 
Scholars always said " Yes,, sir," and " Yes, ma'ani,"' ' 
never " Yes," and " No,'^ to their teachers. When the ' 
committee or other visitors entered the school, and whea' 
* they left, the scholars all arode. So much we can afiSrm ' 
with regard to morals and manners in the schools in'thi^" 
northern part of this State forty years ago. We knoW it^^ 
for we saw it all, and a small part of it we were. ' It was' 
sufficiently stiff and awkward, but it was, at least, an at^',' 
tempt in the right direction. Has there been any im- ' 
provement in these respects in more moiiern times t^^ 
Have young Americans become any more reverential ot 
€rpd gr man — any more humane or truthful, or polite, than 
they were then ? . Do not a majority of common school ' 
teachers practically ignore iAe wholie subject of morals ' 
and mariners? Nay, more, do they not by their example 
give intensity to the existing rudeness and. hardness of / 
heart? ~ ' '- ^ ^«>'^ 
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We insist upon it that something ought to be attempt' 
ed, and that aomdhing is praoticable. Everj teachei; of 
a •ommon school ought, for instance, to be also a Sabbath 
school teacher.. Do you say you are not good enough 
for that? I hope you will never have a very exalted 
opinion of your own goodness. My own opinion is, that 
it requires a higher order of goodness and piety to teach 
and train children acceptably during the week than to 
instruct them for an hour on the Sabbath. Those who 
have adopted for themselves a thedogical creed ''a» 
straight as a shingle/' may pronounce this opinion heter* 
odox — ^but we shall all agree that there is no danger of 
being too good for either place. All teachers can and 
should have the Bible read every day, and avail them- 
selves of propitious moments to fix its solemn admonitions 
upon the mind. Teachers should take pains to know 
what their scholars are doing outside of the school room. 
The more intimately they become acquainted with the 
babit& of thought, conversation and employments of their 
scholars, the more varied will be their opportunities of 
e:(6rting a moral and a humanizing influence. To say 
nothing of the future welfare of the pupils, — as a matter 
of discipline f the teacher will find it for his advantage in 
exerting all the moral influence he can upon the schol-' 
an out of school. 

With regard to manners, can not every teacher speak 
politely, or at least civilly, to the scholars 7 Can he not 
require respectful deportment and language on the part 
of every pupil ? If . he can not, either the teacher or the 
popil is clearly gut of place. Can he not teach them how 
to stand, walk, sit, hold their heads, give and receive 
books, articulate, spell, and read. There are some schol- 
ars to be met with who really need to be informed how 
and when to say, " I do n't know.'' There are others 
who seem not to understand the appropriate use of the 
comb and pocket handkerchief There are others who 
4o not know that sometimes they ought to take off their 
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hatd. While the Yermont brig»de were engaged last 
aummer in teaching the New Yorkers a little good morob 
and manners J several of the parents and friends of the 
*^ boys " availed themselves of the opportunity to pay 
tliem a visit. They took some pains to get them out of 
camp for a few hours^ and into genteel houses. One of 
the boys who had done his duty at Bull Bun, Ghickahom* 
iay, Fredericksburg and Antietami sat a whole, evening 
in a large parlor with his hat on. It would certainly 
have been well if some considerate teacher had given 
this young man in earlier life a little information with re- 
gard to this appendage. 

I shall leave it to Mrs. Farrar, or somebody else, to in- 
form the ladies whether they ought to wear gloves at a 
fiMhionable dinner^ or whether they ought to take off a 
chain or other ornament and hand it to a gentleman who 
offers to examine it on their person ; and to Chesterfield 
or D'Orsay^ to decide whether it is genteel for a real gen- 
tleman to play on a musical instrutiient, when he wants a 
little music, rather than to hire a fiddler. . . 

" There are a great many '^ little things" which beloiif 
to ordinary life, which every well bred and well read 
teacher ought to know, and which he is in duty bound tm 
communicate to his scholars* M. B. 



THE TWO SCHOOL BOOMS. 

THS VmST PIOTURB. 

In a school room smatt and bWf 
This is ths way the ndnutes go- 
lf you fiurthsr wish to know, 
CaU, and fiMsU wOl pkialy ihow; 

Evelids droopu)|^. 

Figures stooping ; 

Classes listless, 

Scholars restless ; 

Teacher weary, 



Scbool room dreaiy^ 
' ^ Looking sadljr ; 

Legsoinbadlj; 

MaD7 sighiisg, 

Some are crying ; 

Others idling, 

SMng sidling, 

Left their seiit 

To pipch or beat ; 

Study loudly, 

Answer ptDudly ; 

Ciroumrention 

Claims iittention ; 

Air is horrid, 

Faces florid; 

Learning never, 

Sidcness evfer 
Broodii^ over such a place* 
" ' ' ' ' Oh! Pennsylvania, my State, 

Bise thee from thy downward fate \ 
A Wi]^ aihiy this daxk diagraoe* 

iTHSi I*ICTUBB BETEBS£D» 

Tea Bchool room large and aiir^ 
Hastens many a little fairy ;— • 
Wide and smooth tlrt green p!ay ground : 
Boag^ are' Wavihg'in'tibe breBEe^ 
B|^ ar^ Amging in t&e trees ; 
Sunlight streaming gaily over 
iC2i:u:.: FieMofWaving^ and clover: 
.w/ Some are shouting, «om^ are singing, 

TOl the dear-ton^ school beU ringing. 
Calls them from their happy play. 
To the labors of the day. 

B^hiij iocis tlA rosy i&ces. 
Wearing childhood's thousand graces, 
Bow in tolem^ stifiness there, 
As the7Jisp.]tbi^< coming prayer ; 
Anj.eaql^.snarkUng.eye is hid 
By fiing^ J^^ ana drooping lip, 
Softty,fi|fl|B,jjifith holy beammg, 
Love, from realms of gloryjitreaming. 
While each spint i^ye is open, 
To behold sisme I^QM^enly tok^ 
Of blessing on t}|Q.^iia£^ hoars 
They shall spend^iaj^imiag's bowers. 
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Happj seems each little cueatlirei 
Happjy too, their smilioff teaeheri 
While, 'mid truth, and bloom and Bong, 
Crlide the happy hours along. 
These young hearts are learning w«fl • 
Virtie's most' enehaaling spcdl ) 
Sotds to hoUer life igure &ttiH2p|^ 
By the infltiences mrrounding f 
Spirits plume their new-fle<iged pinions 
For a holier home's dominions, 
And in Wisdom's pleasant wajs, 
Fleets the morning of their dajs. 

Pa. Sch. JoumaL 



A LEAF FROM A TEACHER'S SEJETCH BOOK, 

A teacher, wearied with the duties of the school-room,, sought 
rest in a shady meadow. The birds sang sweetly, the brook at 
her feet murmured happily. The wind fimned her hot brow 
«oothingly, but all oould tiot divert her mind from UlA sirit>ject of 
her thoughts. Ella was untistudly obstbate to-day, Gertrude mote 
mischierous and less stddteus, and Hattie^ she ^Yied, eared more 
&ra perifect mark than lin^ any «ci(ml attainment in Imowledgfe. 
«<Iwi afraid I ha«^e not toodipd Hie «i(^t i^kofd,*? «ba i«dd 4o 
hm^ ^ I «m so undilUal,ia hantfinglli^e Heai^Mvikioidra- 
meoiB. If I could mak0 tbem ieel;ihat i;krreifanQtL if I Mdd 
<Ri\y^wafaen noble impulfes!" ,.;.,...[ j .' 

Thii&iQg intently, she lost h^ cx)Aiu»|iiSBf«p, J ^pd ^ a^ena^i/ if r 
tlie time ina £Eury land« The bii:|dSy<thab^^^eF w|nd^'aU wore 
there, but each seemed a vital power, aelf-govenilng, self-sustain- 
ing. A fiMry stood on a dancing r ware aod cried, " You i^tre 
impatient to^lay." ^ You almost frowned/' buried a fly aa she 
flew past,' /^ for' I caught my foot in the wrinkle of your forehead/* 
**Tobfoun4 fault unwisely,*' chimed in a blackbird, while a chorus 
of Y^ibins and wrens, sparrbws arid yellow birds ectoedj " unwise- 
fy;" '^Oan 1 "be always patient?'" thouglit the teacher, and a 
wiriiiittg catibird drt«rl«d out, <^ I can *t." But a Htde lark chip- 
perM aw^, "^ GhaMty-stiibreth tR Aing^^ aiid* <e#or bri^h^^jfM 
JMs^ bent to kiss^ Wlii^pet^, ^ Leitjb 'is jxi^A'' 1%eii tht^h 
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the woodi and o'er the waten^ came oa the breexe^ like a chant mt 
vesper time— ^ Greater love hath no man than this/' *^ We love 
him because he hath first loved us.'' And still in her dream the 
. teacher prajed^ and the fervencj of her petition stirring a pearly 
drop at her heart brought it to her ejOt where i| quivered ready 
to ftHL But a brighe-iriaged seraph onght it and bore it to the 
Great White Throney where it found a place in the Book of Re- 
membrance. ^«' s. 



VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 

Among the red obitadeSy we may mention first the in- 
difference of the people. This results from various causes. 
Musieial crulture has been &o much neglected, that its 
importance is undervalued. And then, the mass of the 
people tave never had an opportunity of witnessing its 
benign influence upon children. Therefore it is not 
9traD^e tkey are indifferent, for they do not know its 
value. They have never seen its beneficent results. 
There are pth^ers who. are convinced of Ae i^tility and 
practicability of musi^;^ but fear it will cost too much. 
.They luMre.iMirer JM^edcorjeot eetimate, how much it 
ifdidd rwl^ oost, but amiiehow, even when Ihey picture 
to tbemselipeB a haptgr, tuneful school, there arises hefere 
their imagination the idea of an increased tax-list of a 
lew cents, afid therefore they give up all thoughts of the 
iubjelct, and by th^ indifference, if not by their opposi- 
tion^ deprive their children of treasures far exceeding 
that of mere dollars and cents. It is true, that a thor- 
Ohgh musical edu^cation is quite expensive. But it is not 
true that to secure general musical instruction in schools, 
is very costly. It costs but a trifle, comparatively, when 
we take into consideration the number that 09a avail 
themsdves of the opportunity of acquiring so important 
an art* Thus many pf the causes which resiilt in the 
utdifferenoe of the people to the introduction of wamQ 
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of any branoh/there oouH be but few, ilaaj, whomfM, 
be able to teaoh. But inangurate' a dieAnand. for tiie 
teacher, and give him a &ir compensatioQ, and it woxdd 
noibelbng before there w^tild be those who are -j^re* 
pared for the work. 

In Boston, the '^ Athens of America^" mnsic has been 
comiected with popular education for a longer period 
than in €my other place, to mj knowledge^ on this oonti^ 
TKfat. In conclusion, peiliaps I cannot do better than 
to qupte a few sentencea from tbe opening spee^ih of Dr. 
A« B. Hall, president of the day, at the Annual Festival 
of the Public Schools in tbe city of Boston, in Julj, 1861» 
Dr. Hall thus remarks : '' The introduction of vocal music 
into our public schools was a wise and jtidicious act on 
the part of those who had in charge the educational in- 
terests of the city. Since that iinportaht event in the 
history ot our schools, the growitig sentiment in its favor 
has become so strong, that the cultivation of the musical 
element is now regarded as one of the necessities of u 
well-regulated system of instruction. * * * Mu»c 
elevates and quickeus our perceptions ; it softens and 
subdues the rebellious disposition^; it refines and soothes 
the wayward and turbulent pansions ; it nerves <lie heart 
to deeds of valor and heroism ;- it gives joy and oonsda- 
tioh in the hour of affliction, and oameis the soul cSiptive 
ecrbss the rough and stormy sea of life,- and stands be* 
youd the vale of time to welcome, with angelic voice, the 
wandering spirit to its final home.'^ Efbilov«' 



ETBKRt Wabd Beboheb sayfi^ parents' are the eUld% Bible. 
God made it to be so. In the earlier years of their Hfo parents 
stand in the place of Qod to their oh|ldren ; and what ihe^ are ibr 
justice and truth and simplicity and love,' that God will foe te the 
childlren's thoughts. And if parents, ar^ narruw, and nbeaiii and 
hai^/and odd, and nngeneroiis, they have torn a leaf out of their 
Bible by which the children should know the highest attributes 
of the Diyine Mind. 
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HELPS FOft THE TBAGHEB. 

The necessity of some special preparation for the busi* 
Hess of teaching, is now universallj admitted It is not 
enough thai the teacher is well instructed in the 
branches of learning which he is re(|tiired to teach, fie 
*Day be very thoroughly taught in them, and yet be very 
poorly qualified to teadh others. Precisely at this point, 
indeed, it is, that most teachers lail who fafl at all. They 
are not " apt to teach.^ They are sufficiently acquainted 
^th the subjects in hand, but to make others acquainted 
with them is out of their power, except in a very imper- 
fect Ti^ay. They need to be taught how to teach. 

Thii^ ^necessity was never greater than it now is. ; tor 
there has never been a time in the history of schools in 
Vermont when so large a proportion of the teachers 
fhavo been so inexperienced in their business. To no 
class of persons have the demands of the country come 
with greater urgency and force than to the teachers of 
our common schools, and no class has more nobly re- 
spdnded. to their country's call. They have shown an 
intelligent aH>reciation of the emergency and a patriotic 
readiness tb meet it. The names of moria than two hun- 
dred of them are to be found on the muster-roll of one of 
the early Termont regiments, nor has there a single regi- 
ment gone from the State in whose ranks were not to be 
fouiid many others of the same class. Not a few of these 
wore among <3ie best qualified and most experienced 
teachers in the State. 

The vacancies thus created are, of necessity, occupied 
by younger teachers, of less experience, or of none at all. « 
However well educated they may be, they cannot iEtt 
once become good teachers. Their desire to excel may 
be great, their devotion to the work intense, iheir labors 
unr0initting, yet, till they have had some experience, or 
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vomething equivalent to it, it is almost impossible that 
they should fiU the places that have been left vacant. 
There is danger that the instruction in our common 
schools will be less thorough and efficient than hereto- 
fore, unless teachers avail themselves to the utmost of all 
the means that are provided to assist them in fitting 
themselves for their duties. Some of the most important 
of these helps for teachers will be briefly discussed in 
this article. 

1. First in order, and first in value, is the Taachera' 
Institute. In the absence of a State Normal School, 
which, however much to be desired, is not at present to 
be expected in Vermont, the Institute is the most im- 
portant and efficient agency for the training of teachers. 
Indeed, in the present condition of things, the -Institute 
may be regarded as. an indispensable help to every teach- 
er. The more experienced teachers may, perhaps, dis- 
pense with the Institute and yet perform their duties 
with reasonable sfuccess; but even they may secure a 
larger measure of success by faithfully availing them- 
selves of the advantages which it offers them. Nor is it 
by any means the least desirable result of the Institute 
that it quickens the zeal of those who are already zeal- 
ous, and increases the efficiency of those who are already 
efficient. It would be &r less valuable than it now is^-^ 
if it spent its whole force upon the junior Qiembers ef 
the profession, and d)d not raise still higher those wliyo^ 
are already highest. 

But to the teacher who is young in his profession, the 
Institute is so important an assistant that the lack of it 
can not be supplied by any other means. No one who 
has any aspirations for excellence, any desire to make 
school-teaching something more than a mere matter of 
dollars and cents, can safely deny himself the advantages 
which the Institute offers to him. Nothing is so well 
lulapted to search out and expose to his own observatioii, 
the deficiencies which exist in his method, or no-methods 
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of instruction. '' I feel as if I neTer could teach sohooV 
was said by a young teacher after he had attended an 
Institute, and has doubtless been said, or thought, by 
many others. In that very st If-distrust lies the founda- 
tion of real excellence. When the teacher sees and feels 
bis deficiencies, he is prepared to correct them, and will 
be quite sure to attempt, at least, their correction. The 
Institute not only points out to the teacher his defects, 
and makes him feel them, but also shows him how they 
may be remedied. 

Conducted as the Institute usually is, by those who 
have had extensive observation of schools, as well as 
large experience in teaching, he who attends it caa hard- 
ly fail to acquire such information as will enable him to 
secure some measure of the success they have achieved^ 
and to avoid or to overcome the difficulties they have 
encountered. To profit by the experienee of others, 
without passing through the toils, trials, and troubles, by 
which that experience has been gained, is the wisdom ot 
the wise man. To insist upon trying again the experi^ 
ments in which others have invariably and universally 
failed, is the folly of the fool. The wise teacher is he 
who ascertains, without actual experienee of his own, 
what methods of instruction and discipline have been 
tried and found wanting, and avoids them ; and what 
methods^ on the other hand, hav6 uniformly been found 
successful, and at once adopts them in his own practice. 
Nowhere can this be learned as well as at the Teacher's 
Institute. There the accumulated experience, not only 
of those who have the Institute in charge, but of others 
by whose previous experience they have profited, is 
made available for the junior members of the profession* 
It must be a dull and torpid mind indeed, altogether unfit 
to be in the business of teaching, that would not be 
quickened, brightened, animated, and better fitted every 
way for its duties by advantages such as the Institute 
affords. 
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2. Supplementary to the Institmte,. aB^ not without 
some valuable features peculiar to itself^ is the Teacher's 
Association^ whether on a small scale^ as in towns, or 
with a larger membership, as in the County or State^ 
Any such association^ managed with the ordinary dis- 
cretion that belongs to men of sound minds, will 
abundantly repay every one of its members for all the 
titno and labor they may expend upon it. Associations 
of teachers in any one town, however few in number the 
teachers may be,, will afford pleasure and profit to all. 
Though there be no more than six or eight of them, yet 
with the presence and co-operation of the town superin- 
tendent, they may profitably meet every week or fort- 
night during the sessions of school, and by comparing- 
notes, exchanging experiences, and. discussing topics^ 
which will be pre.tty sure to present themselves without- 
being especially sought for, they will be sure at once to> 
impart and receive valuable assistance in the work of 
education. It is not absolutely essential to such a good 
result that any of the teachers should have had large ex- 
perience. A comparison of their inexperience will be 
very profitable. " Two heads a;re- better than one," 
though neither of them be vety thocoughly furnished ; 
and it can hardly be possible that any two teachers,, 
much less that any half-dozen teachers, should make 
known to one another their failures and- mistakes, without 
mutual benefit. 

Benefit similar in kind but higher in degree wilt be 
received irom couoity associations.. It may seasonably 
be presumed that in all su^h associations there will be 
(blind a greater or less number of teachers of more than 
average e:s^cellence. One will have paid special attention 
to teaching arithmetic. Another has made geography his 
hobby, a third has thought much upon the advantages of 
vocal mu^ic in schools, and yet others have made other 
things their specialty. Each and all of these bringing 
their ripjest thoughts and putting tiiem into a commoa 
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fiin^t hr the benefit of the ^oie^eiifcohinll carry sway 
znora than he brings, while those who brought little or 
nothing will go away full-freighted with good things. 
More often than otherwise there will also be preseBt 
some teachers of the past generation, who have gradn-> 
ated from the desk to the pnlpit or the bar, but who still 
love the work of education, and are ready with words of 
instmciion or oi enconragement. Of still higher ralne ie^^ 
the State Teacher's Association, in which are organized 
together the teachers of all classes of schools, from the- 
Presidents of Colleges to the young girls who giro first 
lessons in the spelling-book* It is hardly possible to 
over-estimate the advantages afforded by such an associ- 
ation. He alone who has enjoyed them is at all prepared 
to appreciate them, and he who has once enjoyed them 
will not be slow to avail himself of them as often, as pos- 
sible. • 

Not the least of the benefits, of such association&is that 
they cultivate in teachers that esprit du corps, without 
which no high standard of excellence Ib teaching can be- 
established, nor will there be made any weltdirected an<l 
successful efforts to attain to such a standard. The> 
teacher isolated from his fellow teachers will be-likely to . 
look upon his occupation as a temporaiy employment, to 
be. prosecuted with only as much zeal and fidelity as ii^ay 
answer the present purposes. But let him come into in- 
tercourse with others, let him compare ©r contrast his 
methods with theirs,, let him share their enthusiasm and 
admire their devotion to the work of instruction ; and 
there will be kindled within him a generous emulation;, 
he will aspire. to higher esoellenee than he has yet at- 
tained, and win desire the advancement not of himself 
alono; but of all who are in the same employment. OtAy [ 
by this meaas^ and by meaiis such as theae^canthe^vo* 
cation of the teaeter ever be exalted 'to its pw^perranlt ' 
as ail honorable aiid' useful profession. " 

3. Something ijm&m k needed^ to fit and sender fet^ ' 
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manent tiie {^ootl inflneiiceB of the Institute and the k» 
cociatioB. '^Tfae spoken word perisbes; the written 
word remains." Hie teacher needs some assistant which 
may always be at band, and to which he can resort more 
frequently than to the other helps which have been men- 
tioned. Where can be find this, save in the monthly or 
quarterly periodical expressly devoted to the cause of 
education? Every other professional man recognizes 
the need of a professional periodical, nor does he neglect, 
unless disabled by sore poverty, or content to occupy a 
low rank in his profession, to provide himself with it. 
The minister has his Bibliotheca Sacra or his Theological 
Review, the lawyer has his Law Beporter, and the phy* 
aician his Braithwaite's Betrospect ; how can the teacher 
dispense with some periodical that shall be equally valu- 
able to himself? He can not dispense with it, except 
with serious loss to himself and great diminution of his 
power to do good. Only by its use- can he keep himself 
advised of the progress that is making in the art of teach* 
ing, of the new ideas concerning it which are continually 
arising, and of the means by which he himself can keep 
abreast of whatever advancement is made. 

A faithful and conscientious use of these various helps 
for the teacher will greatly relieve, if they do not quite 
remove, the difficulties and embarrassments to which 
every teacher is more or less subject, and to which none 
are so much subject as those who are fresh and inexpe* 
rienced in their occupatioYi. P. H. W. 



Flowxhs.^— How the universal heart of man blesses fowers! 
They are wreathed around the cradle, the marriage altar, and 
the tomb ! The Persian in the far East delights in their perfume, 
and writes his love in nosegays; while the Indian child of the far 
West clasps his hand with glee, as he gathers the abundant blos- 
soms, the illuminated Scripture of the prairies. The cupid of the 
ancient Hindoo tipped his arrow with flowers : and orange buds 
are the bridal croWn with us, a nation of yesterday. Flowers 
should deck the brow of the youthful bride, fat they are in them- 
selves a lovely type of marriage ! They should twine round the 
tomb, for perpetually renewed beauty ascends in pei^tual worship 
befifre the Most High.-*-Zy«2r« Maria CkUd. 
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THE "OLD FOGIES" IN SCHOOL MEETING. 

At the annual school meeting in one of the districts in 
Troy, only four of the legal voters made their appearsmce 
to elect the officers and transact the other necessary 
business. Accordingly^ the officers were chosen, and a 
vote taken to have six months school during the year, — ► 
three months in the summer and three in the winter. 
The teacher's wages to be paid by a tax on the grand 
list, and wood and board on the scholar. The meeting 
then adjourned for one week. The time for which they 
adjourned having arrived, they met, of course, according 
to adjournment, four in nuTnher. At this meeting they 
re'considered the vote passed at the last meeting, in rela- 
tion to raising wood and board on the scholar, and voted 
that the entire expense of the school should be defrayed 
by a tax on the grand list, and ai^oumed one week more. 
At this last meeting the house was well filled. AH those 
who had no scholars to send to sphool were present, and 
tho first business of the meeting was to reconsider the 
vote passed at tlie last meeting, and vote the wood and 
board on the scholar. Such is the interest felt by mwiy 
of our districts in the education of the young. Men will 
go further to save a few cents in money, than they will 
to educate an entire family of poor children. Such facts 
are lamentable. When will there be a change? When 
will parents look upon the education of their children as 
they ought ? M. F. V. 



ANSWER TO THE LATIN PUZZLE. 

ra used (ter) times, or thrice. 

ram used (ter) times, or thrice. 

i. i. used (bis) times, or twice. 
(ter)ra es et in (ter)ram i(bi8). 
Terra es et in terram ibis. 
^^ Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return." 

10 M. S. W. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A SCHOOL ROOM. 

The school room is deserted now; 

The happy children gone, 
And silence rests upon the spot 

So strangely, sadly lone. 

There's loneliness within the walls, — 

I miss the little feet 
That echoed here a moment since, 

And filled each vacant seat. 

Gone is each voice of gladness, 

And childhood's joyous tone, ^ 
And with my sad\uid lonely thought* • 

Once more I 'm left alone. 

But now, methinks the room is filled 

With spirits of the past ; 
A strange, sWeet spell is in the air, 

And all around me cast. 

The echoes of the youthful tones 

That rung here long ago, 
Steal o'er me like the far-off strain 

Of music soft and low. 

A fairy throng steal softly hack 

To their accustomed place, 
And every vacant seat is filled 

With an unfamiliar face. 

A brighttand joyous band are they, — 

The ^ame sweet smile is there, 
That ofien when within these walla 

Their features used to wear. 

And with them back they bring the light 

Of childhood's happy days, 
And round the room that lonely seemed 

They shed sweet, bright'ning rays. 

And o'er my soul the influence falls 

Like^ome soft ray of light; 
And loneliness and gloom is past, 

All, all around seems bright. a. w. s. 
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WHAT THE WAR DOES NOT. 

Ther« seems to be abundant evidenco that the interests of edu- 
ctflion, at the West, hare not suffered by the war. The assistant 
superintendent of common schools in Michigan, makes the follow- 
ing statements and remarks, in a document recently issued : — 

" Two and a half of the last three years have been in the midst of a 
civil war, ^hich, considering the mqn and ineans engaged, has 
never had a rival in magnitude. To this conflict, Michigan, with 
« population of 850,000, has sent over fifty thousand of her sons. 
In those three years, our population, between ^\e and twenty 
years of age, as shown by the school census, has increased from 
246,684 A.0 272,737 — an increase of over twenty^six thousand ; 
;ind of this aboat twelve thousand was during the last and most 
destructive of the three years. In the same three years, the num- 
ber attending the public schools has increastd 22,642 ; and the 
number of teachers has increased from 7943 to 8815. 

*' The amount paid to teachers has increased from $467)286 in 
18G0, to $5 J 8,062 in 1863. In other words, we have paid $50,- 
775 more to teachers in the common schools in the third year of 
the war than in the year preceding it. In 1860 the districts 
raised by voluntary taxes, for teachers' wages, $33,689 ; in 1863, 
^106,323 ; and now, at the close of the third year of the war, the 
districts report over $100,000 on hand. 

** Doubtless a similar state of prosperity may be shown in most 
or all the states where fi-eedom instead of slavery is the watch- 
word of the people. In the third year of this gigantic raid upon 
liberty, our schools have increased in length, in number and in 
means. Does this look like exhaustion T* 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, superintendent of common schools in Wis- 
consin, in his recent annual report, says : ** our schools are better 
filled, better taught and better supported than in previous years. 
In order to supply demands from new districts for Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary, it will be necessary to purchase two hundred 
copies for distribution the ensuing year." 

A few weeks subsequent to the date of the above report, two 
hundred and twenty copies of the work were ordered for the pur- 
pose indicated, by authority of the legislature, the state having 
previously purchased nearly two thousand copies for school dis- 
tricts already in existence. 

Verily the great West seems in little danger of finding herself 
in ^^ the last ditch," or even in the ^T^t-^RepuhltQcm, 



But and If. — Beecher says : " Bat is the devil's switch, and it 
switches many and many a man off from the right track. Ifis 
another switch of the devil. But or »/ makes the difference be- 
tween being a man and but half a man, or but a c[uarter of a man. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

To THE Tkachers ov Oub Summer Schools wg will maker 
a few practital suggestions.^ Before ouf next issue, all the public 
scbods in the State wiB be in lieill operation. And upon jou, fel-^ 
low teachers, who have been employed and approved to manage 
and instruct these schools, rests the cySic/ responsibilitj. Parents 
and pupils have their appropriate duties, but now that you are 
installed in your new office, the success oi the schools < depends 
much more upon yourselves than upon tbem.^ Allow us, then, 
first to call your attention to the school Registers furnished you by 
the Secretary of the Board of Education. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that these registers should be kept neatly and accurately. 
We say neatly for the credit of the teanher and the district in 
which she is employed. Show us tber school register which has 
been kept by Miss A. B., at the close of her term of school, and 
we will tell you her general character as a teacher, and we could 
yiMM what kind of a housekeeper she wo«ld make. As superin^ 
tendant of schools, we have bad occasion to^ observe, and w% have 
invariably found that the soiled and torn register came from the 
hands of the careless and inefficient teacher. And would she be 
likely to make the tidy housewife ? 

The registers should be kept accurately^ because t&e statistical 
infcHination to be gathered from them, is of the utmost importance 
to the welfare. of our schools. Let your roll be called eacA half 
day, and all the facts recorded at the time, according to the direc^ 
tions given by our secretary. And at the close of th^ term, sum 
«p the results carefully, and answer the several inquiries made 
on the appropriate page. Then let the register be returned to the 
district clerk. You should not forget that the success of our schoolsys" 
lem depends upon the fidelity of those who work its machinery. The 
Secretaiy of the Board of Education, the town superintendents^ 
the teachers and district clerks, are employed to run the train^ and 
its safety as much depends upon the brake-wotnen and firemen, as 
upon the conductor. 

^ We must hold teachers responsible, also, to a great 
extent, for the punctual attendance of all who are sent tb 
school. I am aware that parents must share the blame Qf fre. 
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quent absences and tardiness, jet the efficient, earnest teacher, has 
the power to control this matter. You ought to make your school 
room so attractive that pupils will regard it more pleasant than 
duties at home, or sports by the waj, — then they will be punctual. 
And .if parents interfere by demanding the frequent absence of 
their children, visit and reason with them on the subject, and you 
will generally succeed in securing their co-operation. In a word, 
let no effort be spared to secure punctual attendance : for upon 
this, much depends the usefulness of your schooL 

Another idea. You will be held responsible for the habits and 
character of your pupils. It is not enough that you govern them 
faithfully and teach them thoroughly, in the school room. They 
are candidates for citizenship, members of a royal family, *' heits 
apparent " to a throne more elevated than Eastern despots hold. 
Yon know not but the future candidate for the highest office in 
the 0t of a free people is in your school. There may be among 
^07^r pupils, 

" Some hearts^ now pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire may yet sway. 
Or wake to editacy the living lyre." 

At any rate, you are educating the men and women who, in the 
immediate future, must sit in the hall of legislation, or on the 
bench of justice, or condnct the affairs of the family^ church and 
state. They must, of course, be educated fbr these stations,^ mor- 
ally, physically and intellectually. And who does not know that 
more depends upon the character than the attainments of the 
pupil in the preparation for life's duties ? Ton should, theitfinre, 
feel a special responsibility in this matter, and watch over them 
with more than parental care ; at the school and by the way ; at 
all times and everywhere. 

Lord Shaftsbury recently stated in a public meeting in Lcmdon, 
that he knew from personal observation, that of the adnlt male 
criminals in that city, nearly all had fallen into a course of enme 
between the agee of eight and sixteen gears. For a young man 
who had lived an honest life up to the age of twenty, there are 
forty-niae chances out of fifty that he will live an honeralue Ufe 
afterwards. You should not forget, fellow teachers, that your 
pupils spend the most of these critical years under your tpecial 
care. It is yours, therefore, to mould their character and fix t&iir 
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destinjr. Was there ever a more important charge, a more fearful 
responsibilitj ? May it be said of each of you, at the close of 
your term of service, ** She hath done what she could ^' to fit her 
pupils for the stern duties and realities of life. 

Onee more. You are in a measure responsible for the tone of 
public sentiment in your district, touching the interests of schools. 
You are for the time being the guardians of public education ; you 
oocupy an important position, and are presumed to have, as a 
class in community, a large amount of influence. And what we 
urge is, that you should aim to instruct and inspire your patrons 
with interest and zeal in the noble cause in which you are engaged. 
You will find many parents who need instruction more than their 
children in regard to the object, utility and importance of the 
sohool ; many who care much less for its success than for the 
growth and prosperity of the animals around the farm house. You 
may do much, as you move about the district, to disarm prejidice, 
to Inspire confidence, and to awaken an interest in the prosperity 
of your school. And by this means you will not only secure your 
own success as teachers, but you will proniote the cause^ «and 
honor your profession. A more important*trust was never com- 
mitte4 to three thousand females than that which Is committed to 
you. You lire to mould the future destiny of Vermont, by trains 
ing a generation of men and women for the stage of active life* 
As yoa love the homes of your childhood, the institutions of your 
fathers an^ the altars, of ow hojy religion which they have erect- 
ed, be fdthftil to your charge. « 

XMit^CEB iB&OTHBBs' PiANOB.— We hear excellent reports of 
tbe iiistniments manufactured by this enterprising firm in New 
York, and believe they are fiist gaining the confidence and pat- 
ronage of the enlightened conmiulaity. E. M. Msrriam, Esq. of 
BatUp^ well knowii' a^ an efficient tuner and dealer in pianos^ 
baa tested these idstnintients and expressed in regard to them, his 
ttiiil«aiified apftrobation. 

Eight. thousand school houses have been erected in 
Russii^ since th6 emancipation of the serfs took place. 

SlJPPOET OP Schools. — Brattleboro village raises 27c 
on 1^0 dollar for the support of schools the current year. 
Wifidtbr 35 cents, Burlington, 45 cents. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

School Ecohomt. — ^A treatise on the preparation, organiza- 
tion, employments, government and authorities of schools. By 
J. P. ^ickersham, A. M. J. B. Lippincott'& Co., Philadelphia. 

The man who writes a good book for -the teacher's library is a 
benefactor of his race. Such a book we have before us, from the 
pen of Prof. Wickersham, Principal of the Pennsylvania Normal 
School. It is a bo«k for our profession, and is full of practical 
suggestions upon the most important subjects connected with 
teaching. Every teacher in the nation should have a cc^y. 

Hows' Ladies' Book of Bbadinos avj> B^oitations. 
E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 

We admire the taste of the author of this book of selectioBf , 
The extracts are from standard authors, and well adapted to the • 
object in view. It is a book of 450 pages, neatly printed upon fine 
paper and well bound. It will doubtless find a place in the 
fichools of many teachers of young ladies in our country. At any 
rate, toe shall be happy to use it in Glenwood Ladies' Seminary. 

Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. This is an 
elementary treatise upon Plane Trigonometry with its applicationip 
to the measurement of heights and distances, surveying of land, 
and levellings. Published (in good style), by the enterprising 
firm, Taggard & Thompson, Boston. It is designed as a text- 
book for classes in •High. Schools when but a limited time can be 
given to the subject, and seems to be admirably adapted to its 
object. Our profession is indebted to the author for the valuable 
service he has rendered in preparing this work. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of the United States — 
Enlarged edition. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 

The popularity and success a£ the works of this distinguished 
author furnishes the best evidence of their real merits. The ele- 
gant illustrations of his history are among its most attractive fea- 
tures. Its style and execution are also highly commendable. 

Mitchell's First Lessons, New Priicary, Intermediatb, 
AND Ancient Geographies (published by E. H; Butler & Co., 
Philadelphia), are on our table. Thej are ^ new " indeed and 
very attractive. With all the modem improvements adapting 
them to the times, both in regard to matter of &ct and methada ci 
instruction, Mitchell's Geographies hold an honored !rank s^mong: 
the best in use, in this or any other ebuntrf. See advertismnent 
in the Journal. 

The Scholar's Companion* cooti^bing exercises in tl^e or- 
thography, derivation, and classification of English words, is a ^e^ 
of a book, and ought to be in every pupil's hands* Too few 
works of this kind are accessible to .this many, and hence soholaM 
grow up profoundly ignorant of those very tfaings ino!^ inptrtaipi^ 
io be known. E. HL Batler & Co., Philadd^faia. 
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Habt's Xntroductiok to Gbahhar, and Ekolish Grak* 
MAR, abo published by E. H. Butler Sc Co., seem well adapted to 
the claflses of pupils for whom thej were prepared. The author 
eyidentlj comprehends the idea that the mere trash which fre* 
quentlj swells a text-book on Grammar to a lar^e Tolume, is 
worse than useless. These books haye no sorperiuous matter ; 
thej are accurate in definition, and clear, though not copious, in 
illustration, and hence cakulated to interest and profit the learner. 

Bbtakt, Stratton & Packard's BooK-KJfiBPiNG. Pub- 
lished by lyison, Phinney &> Ca, New York. This book and its 
accompanying blanks were prepared by practical teachers in a 
large commercial college, and as we should expect to find, it, is a 
work of superior excellence. It embraces both single and double 
entry, and contains sixteen complete sets of books, with ample ex- 
t^rdses and illustrations. In subject matter, arrangement and 
style, we haye met with no work which deserre^ higher commen- 
dation. 

^ Gody's Lady's Book, month ailer month, increases in ex- 
cellence, and utterly confounds all competition by the brilliancy of 
its accomplishments.*' 

Atlantic Moxthi.t. — ^May number is ready. Among its ar- 
ticles are, A CruL^e on Lake Ladoga ; The New England ReTO- 
lution of the 17th Century ; The Gold Fields of No7a Scotia ; 
California a Vineyard; Wet- Weather Work. Only $3 for the . 
Atlantic and Yt. School Journal for one year. 

.Th£ Northern Monthly, a Magazine of Literature, Civil 
and Military Afiairs. — ^This new monthly seems to have taken the 
place of the Maine Teacher, and will doubtless be ably edited by 
the former editor of that journal, Hon. E. P. Weston. The first 
number appears finely, but we regret more than we can tell, the 
change which has thrown awaj a professional journal so much 
needed in these times, and substituted a literary magazine* The 
school teachers of Maine could easily have procured an Atlantic 
Monthly, but they will not be likely to go abroad after a praetical 
school journal, as the Maine Teacher has always been. PossMy . 
the niagazine may heeome more popular, but we Tery mndi donbl ' 
whether it will be more uselhL 

Thb Soalfbl ia a aeatly printed quarterly, and profissses to be 
an expositor of the laws of^health and abuses of nediciaeaad the 
domestic life. Edited by Edward H. Dixon, M. D., No. 43 Fiftti 
Avenue, New York. 

Thb Continbntax. Monthly. — ^The May number is excelenft. 
Among its leading articles are, American Finances and Resources ; 
Our Domestic Relations ; A Universal Limgoage ; The English 
Press ; Music a Science ; The War a Contest fer Ideas ; Hinta to 
the American Farmer; The Mound B«9der» Temw toduba 
verj few. Address John F. Trow, 80 Greene st, New Toik. 
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INVItE ATTENnOIf TO 

OOLB TTR N '8 

GOMPEISING 

THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC ,^ _I5 cento. 

COLBUBN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC— -2« " 

*^ COMMON SCHOOL « 56 « 

'' ARITHMETIC AND ITS APPLieATIONS-84 ^ 
These books differ' from many others in several imp(»*tant .particvlars. ^ 

1. The inves4;igations of the principles on which the rules of arithme* 
tio depend* always precede «id are mado more prominent than the stale* 
ment of those rulep* \ 

2. The logical relations of the several part« of arithmetic are clearly 
marked by their atrangement. Fc r example, reduction is not treatecl as 
a separate rule, but so much as belongs to multiplication is placed .under 
that head, wnile the rest takes its proper place as one of the practical ap- 
plications o! division. Interest, discount, and the kindred rules^ aie 
grouped together as illustrations of the doctrine ot proportion^ The tlbteo- 
,1-y of decimals is placed much eajrlier in the course than usual^ The rules 
for compound ikumbers are explained in connection with theco^respoadiilft 
rules I lor simple numbers, the principle upon which these rules depend 
being identical. 

3. A large number of examples are given for the illustration of each 
rule, and girat care has been tsken to select thoj=e of a practical or bttsi- 

, ness character. 

i. The answers to the exam|)les are not given in the BWthmelios. Keys 
to the higher books are lurnlshed gratis to teachers using the arithmetics, 
but are not sold lo booksellei's. 

5, They are original books, the result of much careful thought, study, 
and experience as a teacher. ' * . 

Colbnrii's ^I'itliixieticjs 

are regarded by all teachers who are acquainted with their merits as at 
least among the best treatises in this department. They^ are, everywhere 
liked best by the best teachers, and wherever introduced/* the linger they 
are used, the better they are liked. 

Although so recently published, (ihe series was not completed until 
1860,> with very little etlbrt on the part of the publishers tt) Isring them 
into US9, they have already worked their own way into the public schools 
of such places as St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Syn-cuse, N. Y.; 
New Haven, Hartford and- Norwich, Conn.; Salem, Jbltchburg, Somer- . 
ville, etc., Mass.; and in many of the smaller cities and towns i» tnc 
vicinity of lhe?e places. 

'X^eac^lieivs ttixd Soliool OfRcers 

intending to make changes in this department, ai d who wish to get the 
BUST TEXT -HOOKS, are requested to examine these and (ompare them with 
cotemporary works. Copies for examination will be lorwaraed by mail, 
on receipt of one- third of the annexed prices, fOr prepayment of postage, 
or they will be furnished fiikk oi- exi-exsk on personal application to the* 
publishers, or lo ^ 

[tf] DEXTER S. STONE, Bo.^ton, Mass., 
Agent fur Iiitroditetioa -OffieeatC. G. Caoke's Beokttoire, Ilk 19 Brottk 11. 
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SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SERIES OF BEADEBS! 

In consequence of the great success of Mr. Kpes Sargent in his tpedaU' 
ly of preparing Readers for school'', there bas been a large demand ior Beir 
bookB from him ; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new «n4 
improTed Series of Readers, which have been carefully and elegantly dec- 
Irotyped, and are now ready for sale. 

The smhUer books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improTe* 
meuts which constant cont-ultation with our best teachers have suggested, 
sre included. 

We defy contradiction in saying-that the Series is the best, the hand- 
somest, the most carefully prepared, and, we may add, the cheapest^ ever 
yet published. Our most aQcomplished elocutionists frankly admit the 
striking superiority of the Series ; — Mr. Sargent having had his entire 
time lor years to give to the preparation — an advantage which he has en- 
joyed over all known compilers . 

Mr. Sargent* 8 long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a 
literary man, acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in okb 
Series of Readei-s. of m hich millions are still sold annually, are a guaran- 
tee that committees cannot ^o far out oi the way of the public wants, la 
selecting his New Series. 

Sargent's Original Dialogues. ^ handsome large duodecimo of 33t 
pages, with a fine portrait of the author, engraved on steel, and wood*ciita 
representing appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. - 

This work is one of great excellence for Schools. It contains 66 ilew 
Dialogues of such ife-like character, and simplicity of dramatic exec ntiosi 
MS will enable-the learners to perform their various parts easily and care> 
fUlly ; and at the same time of such pleasing composition as will awakm 
in those who witness their performance, the keenest interest. 

On receipt of one dollar, a copy will he sent, postage prepaid, to any 
teacher or pupil. 



IN 3:*J:iK8S. 

SARGENT'S NEW SPELLER ! 

WITH AN IMPROVED SI STEM OF NOTATION. 

At the urgent request ut* many of the most distinguished Teacher* of the 
wmntry, Mr. Sargent has consented to prepare a New Speller. 

It will contain many new and original leatures,Tof a'purely practical 
character, such as will be at once approved by all Teachers having a re- 
gard to secunng an accurate prouuncmtioii in their classes. g4i^l| 

Copies of the New Keaders will be furnished gratis to School JConmiii- 
tees and Teachers, who are desirous of examining the same with a view 
to introduction into schools, on application to the Publisher. Or they 
will be sent.by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stamps 

The postage rates, are on the F"urth. 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents ; 
♦he Second, 12 cents ; theFir>t, 9 cents; and on the Primer, 6 cents. 
Addief^s 

JOHN L SHOEET. Publisher, 

IH Washington Street. Bosfnn. 
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JUNIL 

June 1 sweety joyous and beautiful, that dost robe the 
earth in its richest and most gorgeous garniture. Hail, 
month of beauty 1 motith of blessings! My heart bids 
thee welcome ! Thou dost image forth most perfectly 
that spirit world/ where nevep>&iling Spring abides, and 
where the fields are forever dressed in living green — ^the 
final home of the blessed. 

For thy birds and flowers,^ thy cooling zephyrs and 
laughing brooks, thy lovely vales and deep, dark and 
solemn forests — for thy cloudless summer days, teaching 
of an all-pervading love — for thy softened, dewy evening 
hours, wooing us up to heaven — ^for thyself, matchless 
queen of all the year, my soul doth thank and bless tlio 
bounteous Giver, thy Father and mine. 

Soul, look out upon this flood of beauty, scattered with 
such munificence! Drink in its spirit! love and enjoy 
it, and let it fill thee ! *Tis the smile of thy Creator— 'tis 
His smile of blessing, love, and fieivor. 'Tis His smile of 
revelation, ever saying to thy spirit, "Neither have en- 
tered into the heart ot man the things that Ood hath 
prepared for those that love Him." 

^ O what a glory doth this world put on 
.For him who, with a fervent heart, gbes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent !" 
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Does she not beseem the fitting workmanship of Him 
who gave as his commandment, '' That ye love one an* 
other as I have loved you ?" 

O Maker of the beautiful and good, in the bud and 
bloom of life, wilt Thou dress the garden of our hearts, 
that, in the sere and yellow leaf, golden fruit may crown 
life's finished labor, and scatter many seeds within thoso 
sunny vales of Paradise, where youth and beauty bloom 
in endless Spring, and where the sinless soul may fox* 
0ver repose in the bower of Love? — Mizpah. 



PENMANSHIP, ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. No. 1. 

BY H. W. ELLSWORTH.* 

^' Only 80 much as the mind knows can the eye see ; 
only 80 much as the mind perceives in any object can it 
attempt to represent." 

The prevailing inefficiency of the instruction ia Pen- 
manship in our schools is proverbial. In a majority of 
cases it may be attributed to a just feeling of incompe^ 
tency on the part of teachers, resulting from a lack of 
definite knowledge concerning the subject, together with 
the fact that, while both teacher and pupil are subjected 
to the severest criticism in every other branch of study, 
they are seldom questioned respecting their penmanship. 

Hitherto all knowledge of this art, applied to purposes 
of instruction, appears'to have been confined to a crude 

♦Teacher of Penmanship in the Public Schools of New York 
City. Author of " Ellsworth's Systematically Arranged Copy 
Slips,* ** Copy Books," and the new "Text-Book on Penman- 
•hlp, Punctuation, and Letter-Writing," published l^y D. Apple-^ 
fpn & Co., New York, 
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collection of hints, founded upon the incidental observa- 
tion of each teacher, relating to pen-holding, form of 
letters, and the general style of writing which happenecl 
to suit his own fancy. Thus, with a continual change of 
teachers, each, of course, preferring his own style, ac- 
quired in a similar manner, the absence of any positive 
knowledge of the subject, in either teacher or pupil, is 
very naturally accounted for. 

The general introduction of engraved eopies has done 
much toward securing a uniform style of writing, and 
what now seems most needed is un^ormUy ofteacJiing. 

However desirable the services of a special teacher 
may be, this important end will not be attained till every 
teacher is duly qualified to instriict pupils in a thorough 
and systematic manner, according to the commonly re- 
ceived rules and principles of the art. This does not, of 
necessity, imply that h6 must himself be a finished pen- 
man, however advantageous it might prove as an incent- 
ive to pupils; but that he be able to teach a correct 
theory of writing, and conduct a class in a manner well 
calculated to reduce ihat theory to practice. The foun- 
dation of this art ie no longer considered by intelligent 
educators a myth, enveloped in t^*6 expressions,. '' Gen- 
ius/' " Practice," " Imitation," or even, pen-holding, but 
as resting upon the common basis of all art — natural laws 
and principles^ 

These principlies. admit of demonstration and illustra- 
tion so clear and simple that they can be perfectly un- 
derstood and applied by every person to whom a knowl- 
edge of writing would be of any service. 

The theory of writing may thus be briefly stated r 
Writing is the mechanical formation and arrangement of 
letters, and other signifibant characters, from left to 
right, governed at all times by two straight lines at a 
uniform angle with each other. These lines may be ei- 
tbyer ruled or imaginary, and may be appropriately termed 
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the line of position, or slant, whioh is imaginary, and the 
line of arrangement, whioh is now generally mled. 

All letters and other characters nsed in writing are 
formed from two principles, the straight line and the 
oval, by three distinct principles of movement. The 
Fig. I. 

^~ Fiff.n. 





Prin'a of Form. 

straight line L» made by a direct movement toward the 
writer upon the line of dai\t ; while the oval is made hy 
two opposite movements, — one aroimd the line of slant 
towards the left, forming the oval direct j or capital 0, — 
the other around the Iniie: qi slant toward the right, form- 
iog the oval reversed or dtpital loop. 

All letters and char^ters xnade with the pen are formed 
either from these primary forms singly or by combinsh 
tion. The small letters, (^exoept o and s) are all obtained 
by cutting the oval throujgh its center with the straight 
line, and uniting the segments or curves thus produced, 
to its extremities, up6n the right and left, by either turns 
or angles ; each manner of combination forming the type 
of a class of letters. 

The small letters are by this method divided into three 
distinct classes, each distinguished by the kind of curve 



Fig. HI. 




Fig. IV. 



Fig.V. 



Deviation of Curves. Concave Curve. 

with which the letters comprisiDg it begin. The first 
class begins with the concave curve, or right segment of 
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the oval. Thej are «, u, Wj e^ c, r, 8^ tydjxd p, of whicli 
Pig. V is the type. 

Fiff. VIL 



Fig, VI. 





mff.tm. 




. Convex Curve. CorwexO'ConGaive, 

The secoDcl clasa begins with the oonveay carve, or left 
segment of tiie oval. They are v, n, m, r, o^o^o^ andd, 
of which Fig. VII is the type. 

The third class begins with the oonveooo-conoave curve^ 
or the two segments nsited, acT in Fig. YIII. The letters 
composing thig class are {; b, hjk,j\ x, y^ g^ qf and long 9^ 
which is the type of the class. 

Fig. tX. 




Tgpe of third dlaaajLetUri. 

The Capitals are likewise divided into three classes. 
The first class of capitals begins with the concavo-donvex 
curve, or the segments of the oval united in the reverse 
order from the type of the third class, as in Fig. X. This; 
class comprises A, N, M^ T, F, P, B, R, S, L, D, I, and J* 

Fiff. XL 
Fig. X. ■■■MB ^' ^^' 






Capital Stem. Capital O, Capital Loop. 

The second class consists of those capitals of which the 
oval direct, or capital 0, forms the type. They are 0, B^ 
Cj H, and K. 
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The third class comprises all capitals that begin witb 
the oval reversed, or capital loop, as in Fig. XH. Thej 
are M, N, W, X, Q, V, U, Y, and Z. 

The obyious advantages of snch a classification as the 
foregoing, in teaching penmanship; are two-fold : 

First, it enables the teacher to impart instmction in all 
the general features of the snbject, to whole classes, and 
even schools, at once, by means of blackboard illustration. 

Second, it enables all to become tolerable writers. It 
is. a common and perhaps correct impression, as regards 
the old niethod of instruction, that there are some, who, 
appearing to have no natural taste for writing, can never 
become good writers, although they may eviuce great 
aptness in acquiring other branches ; while others are 
■tyled natural writers, who possess superior faculties of 
form and imitation. 

Now, by the methods of analysis and synthesis which 
may be employed in such a system, the relation and ar- 
rangement of the parts of letters and their combination 
into words, present a pleasing exercise to the philosoph- 
ical or mathematical mind, enabling every pupil to form 
an ideal or geometrical conception of the perfect form of 
each letter, (which must always precede any successful 
attempt to represent it,) besides making him a critic and 
able to discover and correct his own errors ; in shorty 
enabling the pupil to become his own teacher, which is 
the aim of all good instruction. " Thus, those who are not 
natural may become mechanical ones, while the natural 
genius can soar away among the higher beauties of the 
art. 

In succeeding articles, we propose to examine the 
foregoing classification more critically, giviug hints and 
definite instructions upon the formation of the individual 
letters, manner of conducting writing exercises, and such 
other topics as, we trust, will interest and profit every 
teacher. 
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HOW WE LEARN. 

Great truths arc dearly bought The commj^n trutb,- 
Such as men give and take from day to day,/ 

Comes in the common walk of easy life, 

UloLwn by the careless wind across our way.' 

Bought it the market, at the current price, 
Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bowl; 

It fells no tales of daring or of worth, 
Nor pierces even the surface of a soul. 

Great truths are greatly won. Not found by chance, • 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream ; 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul> 
Hard -buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 

Not in the general mart, 'mid corn and wine ; « 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems ; 

Not in the world's gay hall of midnight mirth ; 
Not 'mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 

But in the day of conflict, fe&i, and grief, 
When the strong hand of God, put forth in might. 

Ploughs up the subsoil of the stagnant heart. 

And brings th' imprisoned truth-seed to the light. - 

Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 

Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest from the well-ploughed field,- 

And the soul feels it Jias not v^ept in vain. Bonab. 



MODERN ECONOMY OF TIME. 

SuOAB. — It now requires only as many days to refine- 
sugar as it did months, thirty years ago. 

Floub.— One man can make as much flour in a day 
now as a hundred and fifty could a century ago. 

Looking-Glasses. — It once required six months to put 
quicksilver on a glass ; now it needs only forty minutea. 

Engines. — The engine of tlie first-rate iron-clad frigate 
will perform as much work in a day aa forty-thousand 
tiorses^. 
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SCHOOL HOUSEI^. 
istti. yta. A m6T> xntestmbnt. 

Something has been leiaid; in preceding ntmbers^ re- 
specting the siructnre of school edifices, and their 
proper furnishing. Many may think that tllte requisitea 
mentioned inToIve too gre>at an expenditure; Accord* 
ingly, by way of concltisioii to this series of articles, a 
few words dtonld: be added on good school houses as a 
profitable investment; Judicious outlays of this kind 
may be, and ini fact sometinles ar#, urged on the simple 
ground of ecpnomy. Though there be other and far ' 
higher considerations deserving of attention, what is now 
said will be mdstiiy confimed to this single point. 

In the first place, tSien, a well finished and properly 
famished edifice is^ circulated both to do more service 
and to reqtdr^^ less subsequent expenditure, than one 
which is iUJmilt and badly arrwged. It is an admitted 
fact, that the so-galled obeapest commodities are often 
the dearest in the end,— ^and ^r various reasons. They 
are seds out of gefar^ atid tilten one part is nb sooner put 
in shajj^ than another needs repair ; thus, to keep them 
in good running order, reqmres a constant outgo. This 
is especially the case with school houses. Besides, after 
a few years of wear and • tear, a cheaply constructed 
edifice ot this kind is unfit tor use ; it must be replaced 
by a new one. The sumi^ 6f money thus expended usu- 
ally &r exceed the amount reqitired fov building a sub- 
stanlial structure at the outset, and keeping'it in an ex- 
cellent stalte of preservation. 

Again, it is generially the part of true econemy to have 
good 8cho6l houses and fitting furniture, since they se- 
(itii^ better tteatment than poor ones. Beally valuable 
articles are likely to meet with kind care. One such will 
in many cases outlast two or three of an indifferent sort. 
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Tkis is gc , both because it is superior in qualitj, and be- 
cause it ordinarily receives better usage than those of 
inferior worth. In illustration of this, an instance may 
be cited. A certain scliool edifice being destroyed by 
fire; a gentleman's parlor was used instead. Though the 
old school room had been hideously defaced by marks, 
yet, after six months' use, the walls of the new apartment 
were as free from scratches as in the beginning. So, 
generally, a good school house with appropriate furniture 
of various kinds will be well preserved, especially if there 
be due attention to this point — the giving of judicious 
and timely hints — on the part of both parents and teach- 
prs. In this manner, habits of carefulness and upright- 
ness are formed, each pupil' being taught to take care of 
the edifice in which he receives instruction. And this is 
of vast importance, as it prepares the child to cherish a 
becoming regard for both public and private property. 

Once more, a judicious expenditure of money for 
school houses and their requisite furnishing is econom- 
ical, 'in view of the public benefit which may be thereby 
secured. By this means, the children of all classes are 
in a way to be educated, and fitted for the duties of life. 
Unless we have good citizens, our persons are not safe ; 
property fails to be secure ; and the commonwealth, in 
which we now take so much pride, loses its prestige. 
Nothing is gained by withholding light from the children 
of the poor. If left in darkness, they will show the con- 
sequence by living on in ignorance and vice. Thus 
treated, they will remain degraded. Unless they be in- 
structed, and form habits of uprightness, they will at 
length be ready at any time for an insurrection or a re* 
bellion, the suppression of which will cost us millions. 
It is no great advantage to raise up, in the midst of us, a 
multitude animated by impulses and tendencies which 
will make it necessary for us hereafter, either to be taxed 
for the support of astand^pg army, or ^Ise to live in co^^ 
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«tant peril of oar lives. Bather than this, let us freely 
•nd generously expend what is needful for the education 
of all. It is surely wiser and better to secure, while we 
may, that prosperity which flows from the virtue and ia- 
telligent industry of thousands who sincerely love their 
Kjountry ) and who, instead of being supported at public 
expense, gain an honest livelihood in the different crafts 
•of life, ani thus add to the thrift of the whole land. 

But here it may be further remarked, that it is by no- 
means supposed that all desirable improvements are to be 
introduced in a day. It is not presumed, that everything; 
*can be accomplished at once ; that the whole work can^ 
be done by a single stroke ; that, in any point, perfection.^ 
can be reached at the start,* or, indeed, after a long ex- 
penditure of patient effort. The great aim is, that we 
all be up and doing ; that a beginning be made in the 
right direction ; that it be carried on, so far as practica- 
ble, and as occasions allow ; that, as new school houses, or 
changes in our old ones, are from time to time required,, 
betterments be made with wis.dom and discretion ; and 
that thus true progress be secured, as opportunity offers. 
Noble and lasting improvements may be often effected, 
by a course which involves in the end little or no addi- 
tional expense, pains being taken to use with prudence 
and economy, and so to far better advantage, the same 
amount of means as is now often heedlessly employed; 
from year to year. 

Thus we see that good school houses and their proper 
furnishingmaybeavery profitable investment. While many 
high and note-worthy considerations might be advanced, 
in tavor of affording the best facilities for the education 
of the whole mass of the peoj le, still the course suggest- 
ed, if we be disposed to regard it in a merely prudential 
light, may be amply vindicated and defended, on the 
ground that in the long run it is the least expensive. 
This is especially evident, when we contemplate the tern-.. 
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poral good, secured by the nurture of the rising genera^ 
tion, in virtue and knowledge. This is a gain — looked 
at, if we please, simply with a view to economy — which 
is of greater pecuniary worth to the individual, and of 
far higher material value to the neighborhood and the 
State, than the expense which might be incurred by the 
Erection and famishing of double or treble the present 
number of suitable edifices for schools. Character is 
called out and established in the child, which will make 
him a safeguard and an ornament to the community. 
This is more to be desired in every class of society, and , 
Bought after as the true end to be realized in each per^ 
son, than the immediate saving of a few, or even of many 
dollars. The rearing of good citizens enhances the value 
of property, equalizes taxation, increases public security, 
and thus adds to the permanent well-being, as well of the 
individual, as ol the whole commonwealth. J. B. P« 



FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA. 

'• Whole communities now are nationally representa- 
tive ; each people finds its church, its feteSj its newspa- 
per, costume and haJDits organized in America. Every 
convulsion or disaster abroad brings its community of 
exiles to our shores. After the French revolution, nobles- 
and people flocked hither ; after the massacre at St. Do- 
mingo, the Creoles who escaped found refuge here ; fam- 
ine sends thousands of Irish annually, and in the west is 
a vast and thrifty German population; Hungarians make 
wine in Ohio; Jenny Lind found her countrymen on the 
banks of the Delaware ; an Italian regiment was organ- 
ized in a few days when New York summoned her citi- 
zens to the defence of the Union ; and in that city, the 
tokens of every \iationality are apparent — the French 
taMe dPhotCj the Italian ca/e, the German beer garden. 
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image venders from Genoa and or^w grinders from 
Lucca, theatres, journals, churches, music and manners 
peculiar to ev^ry people, from the Jewish synagogue to 
the Roman convent, from the prohibited cavatina to the 
local dish, from the foreign post-office clerk to the pecu* 
iiar festival of saint or municipality, betoken the versatile 
and protected emigration. 

" It is when, with the horrors of Spielberg vivid to his 
fancy, such an observer beholds the industrious and 
x^heerful Italian exile in America; when he notes the 
Teutonic crowd grouped around the German post-office 
window at Ghicage, and thinks of the privations of the 
German peasant at home ; when he watches the long 
ranks of well-fed and hilarious Celts in procession on St. 
Patrick's day in New York, and compares them with the 
squalid tenants of mud cabins in Ireland ; when he listens 
to the unchecked eloquence of the Hungarian refugee, 
and thinks of the Austrian censors and sbirri ; when he 
beholds Sisters of Charity tbridding the crowd on some 
errand of love ; placidly clad Friends flocking to yearly 
meeting ; Fourier communities on the western plains ; 
here » pathedral, there a synagogue ; in one spot a camp- 
meeting, in another a Unitarian chapel ; to-night a politi- 
cal caucus, to-morrow a Lyceum lecture ; here rows of 
carmen devouring the daily journal, there a German pic- 
nic J now a celebration of the birthday of Burns, wherein 
the songs and sympathies of Scotland are renewed, and 
now a Gallic ball, the anniversary fete of St. George, 
the complaisant retrospections of Pilgrim's day, or the 
* rhetoric and roar of the Fourth of July — it is when the 
free scope and the mutual respect, the perfect self-, 
reliance and the undisturbed individuality of all these 
opposite demonstrations, indicative of an eclectic, toler- 
ant, self-subsistant social order, combination and utter- 
ance, pass before the senses and impress the thought, 
that w© reali^se \7hat has beei^ done and is doing ou 
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this oontineilt for man as such; and the unhallowed 
derotion to the immediate^ the conitant superficial ex- 
citements; the inharmonions code of manners, the law- 
lessness of border and the extravagance of metropolitan 
life, the feverish ambition, the license of the press — all 
the bbts on the escutcheon of the Bepnbjic, grow in- 
significant before the snblime possibilities whereof pro- 
bity and beneficence^ tact and talent, high impulse and 
adventurous zeal maj here take advantage." 



ELEOTSIOITY. 

Of all the agents which act upon the at^losptlera, there 
is none which produces grec^ter or more extraordinary 
effects than i^lectricity. It seems to i:eside everywhere 
in nature, jand to bear the same relation to the globe that 
the nervous fluid does to the body of man. Whether it 
occurs as the stroke of lightni:pg accompanied with thun- 
der, or in the more gentle corruscations of the Northern 
lights, or in the beautiful and varied forms which it gives 
to the snow flakes, or in the hurricane and tornado which 
at times in their violence destroy ships and dwellings, 
and even remove roqks from their beds, or in the q^iet 
streaming of the meteor, or in the pallid corposant that 
perches so calmly upon the masts and spars of the ship 
amidst the fiercest tempests, — ^in whateysr shape, in fine, 
it exhibits itself, its action is alike interesting and mys- 
terious, and to on^ who devotes himself to the science of 
meteorology, }t everywhere claims his attention. 

We have already said, in a previous article, that the 
origin of some of the winds, and especially of the whirl- 
wind, is due to electricity. By a careful observation of 
these whirl-winds, it will be seen that while some of them 
turn in the same direction as the bands of a watch, otheiB 
turn in the opposite direction ; and from this fact alona 
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we should be iaclined to suspect their electrical charac-^ 
ter, since the magnetic needle, when acted upon by elec- 
tricity, will turn in the same manner, whirling in one 
direction when the current is positive, and in the opposite 
direction wl^en it is negative. We have, moreover, ad- 
ditional evidence from experimental philosophy. When- 
ever small particles of any substance, like bran, for 
instance, are acted on between two insulated disks of 
copper electrically excited, it is noticed that these parti- 
cles receive a double motion, one abomt their own indi- 
vidual axes, and the other around a general axis about 
which they all revolve, like so many planets around the 
Bun. It may be supposed, therefore, that the whirl-wind 
is formed in a similar way, the two disks in this case 
being, the one a portion of the earth's surface^ and the 
other a highly excited stratum of the upper air above it, 
the particles acted upon being molecules of air between 
the two. And indeed this supposition becomes posi- 
tively verified, wJien we present the electroscope ta 
whirl-winds and find them highly charged with electricity. 
The whirl-wind exhibits itself in its greatest vigor and 
magnitude of proportions in elevated mountain valleys, 
where the air is dry and therefore favorablie to the re- 
tention of electrical tensity^. Indeed, the upper strata of 
the atmosphere may be regarded as a disk or conductor, 
highly charged with electricity from the lower strata, 
which act like an immense rubber on the face of th*- 
earth. In the higher valleys of the globe, the whirl, 
wind may be stij^i^d in all its various phases of charac- 
ter, from the tiny, feeble whirl' no larger than the whirl- 
pool in a funnel, to the magnificent one a. hundred yards 
or more in diamater and half a mile in height. In the 
warmer hours of the day, they may be seen spinning 
upon their axes like so many giant dancers in a walt*^ 
sometimes stationary lor an hour or so at a time, and at 
ptber times borne along by the surface breeze. Thiik. 
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breeze, itself, may move very gently ; but the whirl-wind 
which is carried along by it ofteo spins like a top, with 
the greatest velocity. 

In all probability, the tornado is nothing more than aD 
immense whirl- wind, with a diameter of a hundred miles 
or 80 instead of a hundred yards. Though spinning on 
its axis with destructive violence, it moves forward in 
the prevailing current of the wind, at the rate, often, of 
but a few miles an hour, so that it is possible for a ship, 
when warned by the barometer, to make her escape from 
it. If the tornado, for instance, is borne along by a & 
yf. breeze, at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, and* the 
barometer shows an extraordinary fall of the mercury six 
hours in advance of the tornado, then the ship by sailing 
■ix hours in a direction perpendicular to the S.W. at the 
rate of eight miles an hour, would pass over a distanoe 
equal to the radius of a tornado ninety-six mUes in diam- 
eter, and would thus stand a fair chance for an escape, at 
least from the vortex,, if not fro^ the storm altogether. 

As the whirtwind appears to occur in the most vigor 
during the hottest hours of the day, so the tornado occurs 
in its greatest violenpe only in the tropical or hottest 
regions of the globe. As we recede from the tropics, 
either north or south, both the tornado and the thunder- 
gust becon^e less intense, until they finally cease alto- . 
gether. We seldom hear of water-spouts or tornadoes 
above the limits of the United States on this continent, 
and the thunder shower is of rare occurrence north of 
the 66th degree of north latitude. Approaching the 
Arctic regions, the exhibitions of electricity are confined 
chiefiy to the magnificent displays of the nprthem lights. 
Why this should be the case,^ is one of the nuqierous in- 
teresting subjects for investigation which the study of 
electricity presents. Why over the gelid regions of the 
poles should the streamers of the Borealis flare out upon, 
the midnight sky, while electrical action beneath the 
fierce sun of the tropics exhibits itself chiefly in the 
vater-spout and the tornado ? • J. W, P. 
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THE QODSTION STATED. 

DflAft Journal :-^FeeIiiig the deepest appreclatioti of 
your wisdom, I have at last made bold to bring before 
yon one of my troublesome problems. 

I am aware that to yoitr clear-sighted judgment my 
question will assume the simplest proportions i but as I 
am unable to obtain therefrom a reduction which yields 
to satisfactory proof) I come to you >for help. Here is 
my question : 

If in the common i^cbools of any 8t)^te> 600 teachers are 
employed) their serviceii b^ng secured by the same num- 
ber of committees) and if) of this number of committees, 
tliree^fourths ate worldly, selfish) unintelligent) — I do not 
say) uneducated)-'-inen| what mental status of the teadi- 
6ty or what effort of hiS) shall' balance the committee's; 
deficiency? 

This question in vanted forms has been given me for 
solution; My estperienbe has led'me tobelioTeihatit 
cannot be solted as ah equation of the first degree^— 
though its subjects are wnqie enough, I allow. 

If I makQ a statement with two unknown quantities, I 
am tr6«iDled to know of which term to dispose. . I cannot 
^!^minate OommUtee — the honor of his position lofbids. 
There can be no objection raised in this respect to Teacher y 
but I never could work successfully with mrvua quantities,, 
and they are so often represented thus,, that I sm quite 

discouraged. 

If I could only substitute thp value ct Committee in the 
right place, I thiii^ I might succeed ; but when I attempt 
everything seems mixed ; my equations quarrel, undue 
proportions arise, and confusion results. Can that sub- 
stitution be made, think you, and if so, in what way, and 
to whom does the endeavor belong? 

1 thought to have given you a few instances under 
which the question has been presented to me, but fearing 
I may occupy too much space, I forbear for the present. 
Most truly, kH. 

Will some of our rnalhematiciaTis reply to the question 
stated? . Ed. 



LITTLE THINGS. 

BveTjthing is beautiful when It is little, exceptN^HSOuls ; Bttk 
figs, little lambs^ litstle 6irds> little kittens, little children. 

little martinJ^xes ef houses are generally the most happy and 
eosy ; little villages are nearer to being atoms of a shattered Par^ 
«dlse than anything we know of« Little fortnnes bring the most 
content, and little hopes the least disappointment. 

Little words are the sweetest to hear, and little charities fly the 
fiirthest, and. stay the longest on the wing. Little lakes are 
•tillest, Jittle hearts the fullest, and little farms best tilled. Little 
books the most read, and little songs the best loved. 

When nature would make a^ythic^ especially rare and beauti* 
ful, she makes it little ; little pearls, little diamonds, little dews. 

Everybody calls that little, which they love best on earth. "We 
•Dce heard a good sort of man speak of his little Wife, and tre 
fancied she must be a perfect htjou of a woman. We saw her ; 
^Iw. weighed two hundred and ten ; we were surprised ; but then, 
it wixs no joke; the man meant it. He could put his wife in his 
heart, and have room for other things besides ; and what was she 
but precious, and what could sfie be but little ? 

We rather doubt the stories of great nuggets of gold we some* 
limes read of, for nature deals in littles almost altogether. Life is 
made up of littles ; death is what remains of them all. Day is 
anade up of little beams, and night is glorious with little stars. 

Herald of Neakh. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ascutneyville, May 14* 
Mr. Editor : Your favor is received. The extra Jounu^ 
were just what I wanted to put into the hands of teachers. I en*- 
closo one dollar for two more copies, which please forward »» 
directed below. It bomis to me there never was more need of 
effort for the prosperity of our common schools than now. Many 
«f our teachers here are young, and are engaged in their first 
• nchooL It has been a question with me what standard of qualifi'- 
t[!ation to adopt in their examinations. I wish this might be dis- 
cussed in the Journal^ and that we might get the views of super- 
tntendents and others throughout the State. 

I was very much interested in the lecture upon ^ Recitations ** 
fMiblished in the Journal. Nothing is of more importance in the 
achooltzoom^ It is quite as necessary that the ieaeher shoald be 
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thoroughlj pwparedy i« ill it ibr theMlobu^T The teacher thoold . 
b(f jd^k t9 ocua^mctUne xMli|lioii wifhoot depesrfiiig vpon the test- 
bocA, and beabla to expIaiUvimd iUmtniley to dniw oot the kaowl^; 
^li||i^ o€ ihe pupil, and to mate tie istmben of a etass instmeiors 
of ^ch other. 

One great cause of listlewness and careles^eM of scholars, is the 
dnlpMSS and inefficiency of the teacher in conducting reeiiatiotij'. 
One of itkt beet teachers of mathematics that I evirr recited ro- 
idwa^fs studied the lesson carefully before he went to the*scliool- 
room. 

Asking pardon for expressing my views so freelj, I remain. 
Yours truly, J. i\ 

The queltion raised by our eorrespondeni in r^;ard to tlio* 
standard to be adopted in the examination of teachers, is of suffi- 
cient practical importance to occupy our attention for a few mo- 
ments. ' 

We have also been called to act in the capacity of town super- 
rntendent, and have found t&e same difficulty in examining teach* 
ers. What shall be adopted as the standard of approval in the$e 
examinations ? What should be the standard ? is a question more 
easOy answered. Every Salification neceissary to ensure an 
efleient teacher should be required of every candidate examined. 
And first of all, satis&qtion as to ^ood moral character. No rude 
or suspicious person should be allowed to enter the school-room^ 
or to remain there if, by mistake, he has gained admission. 

2. Frofesiumal knowledge should be required. Commissioner 
White of Ohio, says in a private letter which we have just re- 
ceived, ^ All teachers in this State have now to be examined 
upon the * Theory and Practice' of Teaching." And who will 
not admit that this is indi8pen8di>le to the success of our schools ? 

Until we can safely entrust our lives in the hands of uneducated 
physicians ; our important suits in law to lawyers who know 
nothing of their professioD ; and are rea^y to place in our pulpita • 
clergymen who have never studied theology ; until the mechanic 
arts may be entrusted to those who have never served an appren- 
ticeship, — the important business of educating our children should 
not be entrusted to those who have never learned the theory of 
•cbool management and school instruction. It would seem that 
•uch a propoaition needs no proof, among intelligeat people. 
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the teacher. The ^«e teftcber, like |he po^t^if 4m9^#j^ta^i9i|i. 
mac/f. If it Is found on examination, or trial, that the candidate 
does not possess, in some degree, the natural qualifications of^ioe^ 
true teacher, he should be rejected^ Among the^ qualificatioifis 
may be mentioned common sense, a cheerfol and hopeful disposi- 
tion, an earnest sympathy with the young, aptness to t^acb, a love 
for the business, and energy of character. A personal examination " 
may not detect such deficiency, but a visit to the school-room will. 
And every superintendent should exentise his right to revoke the 
certificate when he finds that it has been unworthily given. 

^4. A' thorough and practical Jcno!wledge of the branches to be 
toiight should be r^arded as indispensable. This knowle^gj^- 
should embrace the principles and the reasons, as well as the.fa6ta# 
And particularly should we insist upon thoroughness in first prin- 
ciples. If the elements of every science are not thoroughly 
taught, subsequent instruction will be a failure. And here is one 
great difiiculty with our Vermont tench^rs. Comparatively few 
ef them have been thoroughly drilled in the elements of Reading, 
Grammar, Arithmetic and Geography, and how can they instruct 
others in what they do not know theoiselves ! 

These are some of the qualifications that should be required of 
all candidates for the teacher's office. But we do not say that a 
standard so high can be erected, under existing circumstances^ 
Superintendents should examine publicly and thoroughly, and aim 
to secure the best teachers to be found. All candidates should be 
rejected who do not come fully up to the requirements of the law, 
as it is, and constant effort be made to elevate the standard of 
teachers' qualifications. We shoi^ urge teaehers to attend our 
Institutes, to procure for themselves a prof^Sssional library, and to 
improve every opportunity to gain ^at discipline and knowledge 
calculated to make them more efficient in their important vocation. 

And every friend of education in Te^mont should urge th^ 
neeesnty of a State Normal School, and continue to urge, until so 
desirable an object shall be secured* 

Bopert, May, 1864 
Mr. Dditin*: Believing that Snperinteiideiita too freqiieiitlj 
tTTp ou tbo side of lenity, and in jti4gin«pt, in th« rather ctelica^ 
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and reBponsibte dutj of examiniDg tnd Hoensing teadiefs, we ne 
iadnoed to make afew aaggestione on this point 

Bj the common law, superintendents are constituted agenti in 
the great work of education, with specific duties to perferm*. 
Among others, it is made obligatoiy on them to see to it, that 
those licensed to teach are qualified as to intelligence and charae^ 
ter. Though it is lamentably true, that individuals maj meet the 
claims of the common law in these respects, and jet be totally 
nnfit for teachers. As in has been truly remarked hj many an 
instructor of youth, ^ the qualities that combine to make the suc- 
cessful teacher, are among the highest and rarest in hum am char- 
acter." Yet we are bound by the most solemn obfigations of dnt j, 
by the interest we feel for the rismg generation, to insist upon 
these qualifications* 

Now, how sadly true it is, that some teachers are unblushingly 
coarse, vulgar, and sometimes even profane ! And when we re- 
member that the ^ teacher is always sitting or standing in the pred^ 
ence of his pupils for his likeness ;" that every word and act, thoaghe 
and expression, exerts a silent though potent influence ; and that 
thus virtue or vice is indelibly imprinted upon the mind and heart 
of the child, does it not become our imperitive duty to see to il 
that the candidate for teacher is possessed not only of ^ book 
learning," but of a hearty free from roughness, vulgarity and pro- 
&nity, beating with high and generous impulses for the young? 

The law requires "a good mor^l character." It is then our 
right and duty to insist upon it. I would sooner license an idiol 
than one addieted to these vices ; would sooner revoke a certificate 
on hearing a teacher utter a vulgar sentence or a profane oath, ia 
the presence of his scholars, or otherwise, than for any other eauso 
whatever. For, in so doing, I should prove a better friend to tie 
young than I could become by tolerating them. Let us, then, in 
the exercise of the rights ysrhich the law enjoins, and with anevfs 
to the good of the young, be faithful in the discharge of duty in 
these respects ; and theny though we may not '^ be borne through 
life on the shoulders of idolizing thousands," and have our nauiet^ 
emblazoned on the pages of history, we shall exert an hifiuenciv 
ttiough silent, that Will continue for good in the world, down U> 
the last ikiomentB^ of recorded time* J. N* W- 
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, Pomfr^ti May 11, Xa$4*v 
Publisker of '< School Journal : " A teadier has jus^ ^ppliod 
lor a certificate, and has paid the legal fee. Please g^od.tbe 
Journal to her, directed to Miss E. C, A, This is, perhfipii, the 
best use I can make of the fee. 

Yours truly, " H. D. 

If the example of friend D. should be followed by all our su- 
perintendents, the Vermont School Journal would soon be in ih« 
hands of a large majority of all oar ^eaehers. -■■ . r 

Ryegate, May 18th, 1364.^ 
• Mr. Editor: I have been engaged in teaching, ipost of the 
time these last fourteen years. I have met a good many speci- 
mens of human nature, learned some things from the experience 
of others, and tried a variety of experiments myself ; some of 
which have proved successful. If jpu think this " mite " worthy 
n place in your excellent Journal, aqd, likely to give useful hints 
to your readers, you can publish it. . 

In the first place, I expect implicit obedience, which is usually 
rendered with cheerfulness. 

I give lessons that can be learned, and then keep a striQt ac- 
count of the recitations. 

At the close, of the exercises each day, those pupils who have 
been punctual morning and noon, their recitations perfect and their 
conduct irreproachable, receive a " Credit." These credits are 
kept until the close of the term, when I cash them, or give a re- 
ward of some kind. On the other hand, if a j>upil is insolent or 
insubordinate, he receives " Debt " instead of " Credit." 

I never break a promise, either of reward of punishment. 
Children soon learn whether a teacher's word is to be relied on or 
not L. K. A. 

Teachers' Institutes. — It will be seen by S<Bcretary Adams* 
notice in this number of the Journal, that our Summer Institutes 
are to be held in June, in Addison, Bennington, Butland, Wind- 
liam and Windsor counties."" 

li seems unnecessary to suggest to teaebers the great import- 
ance of atteadiog these professional gatherings. They afford the 
only opportunity you will have for the season, to secure such ad^ 



TiMltes. Tlifi 8Me lutt gentrauil^ giTen you these Hoo ifayf of 
litttytzlRMingybii to Attend tlie Intiittitee and return to jour 
Mitaoels tMily laiden iviAi wMom luad seal, and that yon wiB do 
Ittoc^ 'and better ^nriee thtfn you would otlierwifle ba;re done. 

The teachers of Wmdham county will be glad to leam that Mr. 
KhkaSA is to be assisted in his Institute at Putney, by Hon. B. G. 
Wolrthrop, utatfe Agent ofthe (Mass.) Board of Education. 

iMPROTEinfiNT nf Fiuro-FOBTBS. — One of the simplest and 
most truly valuable imptovements yet made in the piano-forte, is 
thAt &nretitea and patented by Mr. David Decker, of the firm of 
DeAker Brothers, No. 91 Bfoecker street. New York. It is, we 
pfeBUme, pretty generally understood that for a number of years 
ptt^t, ^e best pianos hare been supplied with what is termed the 
fun iron-plate, by which means increased durability is obtained 
^ the instrument. As her#t<yfore constructed, however, the ap- 
pUtsation ofthep&tehaB necessitated that the bearings of the 
strings at one end should 'come upon a portion of the iron, and 
it6ta this JEact arises an impur^quality of tone exceedingly unsat- 
isfaetory to the educated eiar^ and which is conmionly designated 
as ^^wiry." Mr. Decker's object has been to remedy this great 
defect, by judiciously contriving to bring all the connections of the 
Strings with the tuning-pins upon iffooden bearings. At the same 
time, these connections are made so much doserto the wrest-plank 
as to largely reduce the leverage or strain on the several pins, a 
^ condition that causes the process of tuning to be more easily ac- 
complished, and also contributes to keep the instrument up to the 
true pitch, when tuned, for a much longer period than usual. By 
correcting the only imperfections arising from the use of the full 
iron-plate, and that, loo, by not detracting in the slightest degree 
from its many positive advantages, Mr. Decker has developed in 
his instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, fullness^ 
{m>longation and sweetnebs, stnd the lugh estimation in which his 
ll i t^ r o vtf m eatls lield is well shown in the rftpidly mcreasing busi- 
neteofhisibm. 

<0&fiirwto^D Ijjsmm^ 9imKWkr w»s ne^er so full as $t th^ 
ipifeeent 4iifief ^sevena tfiwdeM <belng obliged to occupy rooms in 



P^ P. Oo.'8 Pkwbot TnjLr^Tkte Vefmom School JowmI if- 
tdme itiB compliments to the People's Provifikw QNnpwj^^mid 
gratefully acknowledges the receipt of five powMU of choice te«H« 
die liest in the market — sufficientlj nice to satisfy the most fintidi- 
otts epicure. The Journal hesitates to enjoy such a laznrj in 
these war times, but out of respect to the donor we will drink a)l 
of it, and would recommend to our friends who wish to consnlt 
economy or indulge in luxury, to apply to the People's Provis- 
ion Co , 268 Greenwich St., New York. They furnish every- 
thing that consumers need« 
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Coppee's Elements of Loaid. — PtiUished by B. H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

This book supplies a rdal want. No Madent or teacher wlio 
has attempted to study or teach logic has ever been fully satisfied, 
even with the best text-book he could find on this dry subieet-"^ 
Archbishop Whatel/s. We have always used this book because It 
was ^the bes^; but now we find« Metier one fdr the sdiool room. 
It is Whateiy simplified and adapted to the wants of the pupil 
and the teacher. We believe we shall do our fellow teachers a 
real service, by calling their attention to Prof. Coppee's Logic. 
We have adopted it at Glen wood. See E. H. Butler & Co.'s adv« 

The American Joubnal op Scubnoe Ain» Abt.— The May 
number of this excellent semi-monthly is before lis. Each nniti- 
l)er is replete «with scientific truths and shouM be added to the 
growing library of every educated man. Only $5 per year. Ad- 
dress Editors, New Haven, Ct 

Blackwood's Magazine and the British Reviews are on 
our table — The London Quarterly, the Edinburgh B^ew, the 
North American Review,' the W<estminster Review, and Black- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine. Any one of the fbtir Revii^ws ibr 
$3, or the four with Bbickwood for ^10. Address L. Scott & €b. 
No. S8 Walker St., New York. 

The Atlantic MoNTHLT.-^-<3onteiit8 Juhe No^: A Talk 
about Guides ; The Kalif of Baldacca ; Life on die Sea Iskkids. 
II; A Fast Day at Fozden; Prospice; Washington Jivh^; 
The Rim. H ; The Neva ; Robson ; The Parallel Botbds of ^len 
Roy, in Scothind ; Under the Oiiff ; Seven Wedcs in lheK3MMtt 
To-Semite; House and Home 9iKj^H.yi; Shakspea^; tMr 
to use Victory. Atlantic and Vt School Jontnal for f8, «LiM§ 
ofBoe. 

The OoNffrtKKkTAi, Mo)rttL^.-*-The^June imititMer is filled to 
overflowing with the richest productions of exceH^ilt if^tisit^. ' It 
op^s with IBetmn'iB t&k of Jesus'^ searching, antaihfl&itihig re- 
view of his vik theory. This article risttie is WoMli 'flie ttbit difa 
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whole Yoiiime. Ttie Continental may justly dbim to rank ansong^ 
tii6 best monthlies in the nation. Address John F. Trow, 50 
Green St., New York. 

The Gokoregational Quarterly, published at Boston, is 
an ablj conducted and valuable periodical, and has a peculiar' 
claim to patronage upon the denomination. Only one dollar a 
year. 

Godey's Lady's Book for June, is a splendid number. Godey 
is always rich, varied, and up to the times. i 

American Educational Monthly, published by Scherraev^ 
horn, Bancroft & Co., New York, is a firstrclass educational 
monthly. It is of large «ize and ably conducted. We welcome 
this new co-laborer to our eommpn field. 

The School and Family Visitor. — Two numbers of this 
(Ky.) educational journal have reached us. Each number coa- 
tains 48 pages of choice professional reading matter. We hail 
this new effort as a harbinger of good in these stormy times, and 
trust the Visitor will meet with entire success, and that its con- 
ductors will receive a merited reward. 

Tenth Annual Report of the (III.) Board op Educa- 
tion, is a document worthy of its author. Supt. Wells has no 
superior as an efficient school officer. He has introduced an ar- 
ticle on " Patriotism and Partisanship," which we shall copy int^ 
our Journal, as peculiarly ii^pprtant and appropriate to the times. 

Slate Writing and Drawing Books. — A very nice article 
and Yery important for our schools. Published at Philadel|^ia 
and Baltimore, by Fisher ^ Brother. 

Clark's Child's Visitor — A Day-School Monthly. — We 
wish every family of children had a copy. 50 cts. per voL 
Published at Philadelphia. 

. The Gem is another monthly child's paper published in Phila- 
delphia, worthy of patronage. 

The People's Journal of Health. Published at Chicago, 
111. Friend Blackall, formerly of Brattleboro, is again at work in 
his chosen field. Success to him and his fellow laborer. 

The Ladies' Repository ; a Universalist Monthly Magazine* 
Tompkins^ Ca, Boston. — It is got up in good taste* and doubt- 
less receives a liberal denominational patronage. 

How. D. N. Camp's Report of Common Schools in Connect- 
icut is received. It is an able report, and full of encouragement 
to the friends of education,' whether we consider the local facts or 
g^eral views presented. 

More Specimen Pages of the American Conflict, by Horace 
Greeley, are on our table. The plates and maps are fine, and the 
general style excellent 

Michigan School Report. — ^Thanks to Hon. John M. Gregory^ 
Superintendent of Schools, for a copy of his excellent report &r 
1863. 



Gowperthwaite & Company, Riiladelphia, 

INVITE ATTENTION TO 

OOLBURN'8 

COMPRISING 

THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC ^1 15 cents. 

COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 25 « 

^ COMMON SCHOOL « 56 " 

« ARITHMETIC AND ITS APPI^ICATIONS-84 « 
These books differ from many others in several important particulars. 

1. The investigations of the principles on which the rules of arithme- 
tic depend, always precede and are made more prominent than the state- 
ment of those ruLep* 

2. The logical relations of the several part$ of arithmetic are clearly 
marked by their arrangement. Ftr example, reduction is not' treated as 
a separate rule, but so much as belongs to multiplication is placed under 
that head, vdiile the rest takes its proper place as one of the practical ap<» 
plications ot division. Interest, discount, and the kindred rules, aie 
grouped together as illustrati ns of the doctrine .: proportion. The theo- 
ry ot decimals.is placed much earlier in the couxse than usual. The rules 
for compound numbers are explained in connection with thecorrespoading 
rules for simple numbers, the principle u on which these rules depend 
being identical. 

^. A large number of examples are given fox the illuntration of each 
rule^ and great care has been taken to select those of a practical or busi- 
ness character. 

4-. The answers to the examples are not given in the arithmetics. Kejs 
to tbe higher books are tarnished gratis to teachers using the arithmetics, 
but are not sold to booksellers. 

o. They are original books, the result of much careful thought, study, 
and experience as a teacher. 

- Colburii's ^ritliinetics 

arc regarded by all teachers ,who are acquainted with their metits as at 
least -among the best treatises in this department. They are everywhere' 
liked best by the be*t teachers, and wherever introduced, the longer they 
are used, the better they are liked. 

Although so recently published, (the series was not completed until^ 
I860,) with very little effort on the pajt of the publithers to bring them^ 
into use, they have already worked their own way into the public schcols 
of such places as St. Louis, Mo.; San Frandi-co, t'al.; Syrt-cuse, N. Y.; 
New Haven, Hartford and Norw'ich, C)nnn.; Salem, JKitchbtirg, Somer- 
vilJe, etc., Ma?s.; and in many of the smaller cities and towns in the 
vicinity of these places. 

Teacliei's and Sc-liool ( )ificers 

intending to make changes in thi;: department, ai d who wish to get the 
WEST TEXT- BOOKS, are requested to examine the^e and compare them witk 
rotemporary works. C'opies for examination will be lorwaraed by mail, 
on receipt of one- third of the annexed price**, for prepayment of postage, 
or they will be furnished fuek ov exi'kxsf: on personal application to the 
publishers, or to 

[tf] DEXTKK S. STOXK, Boston, Mass., 
Knf^n ftir liitfodwction --Offiff nf (\ G, (^oake's Bootatoret 87 ft M Bratth It. 
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SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SERIES OF EEADEBS ! 

In consequence of the great isucceij.s of Mr. Epes Sargent in his specialty 
ty of preparing Readers for school^, there has been a large demand lor new 
books from him ; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new and 
improved Series of Headers, which have been carefully and elegantly elc^c- 
trotyped, and are now ready for suh;. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvfr- 
meiits which constant con^ultation with our best teachers have suggested, 
are included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the best, the hand> 
8omest» the most carefully prepared, and, we nuiy add, the cheapen, ever 
yet published. Our most accomplished elocutionists frankly admit the 
striking superiority of the Serifs; — Mr. Sargent having liad his entir* 
time tor years to give to the preparation — an advantage which he has en- 
joyed over all known cominlers . 

Mr. Sargent's long experience, careful scholarship, high cultttre as a 
literary man, acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in onb 
Series of Readers, of A\hich millions are still sold annually, are a guaran- 
tee that committees cannot go far out of the way of the public wants, in 
selecting his New Series. 

Sargent's Original Dialogues. A handsome large duodecimo of 336 
pages, with a fine jwrtrait of the author, engraved on bteel, and wood-cuts. 
representing ajjpropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 

This work is one of greit excellenc(f for Schools. It contains 55 new 
Dialogues of such life-like character, and simplicity of dramatic exec utlon 
as will enable-the learners to perform their various parts easily and care- 
fully ; and at the same time of such pleasing composition as will awaken 
in those who witness their performance, the keenest interest. 

On receipt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, posuge prepaid, to any 
teacher or pupil. 



SARGENT'S NEW SPELLER! 

WITH AX IMPKOVKD SYSTEM OF NOTATION. 

At the urgent request of many of the most distinguished Teachers of the 
country, Mr. Sargent has consented to jjrepare a New Speller. 

It will contain many new and original ieuiures, of a purely practical 
character, such as will be at once approved by all Teachers having a re- 
gard to securuig an uccuralt /jrouimciation in their classes. 

Copies of the New Headers will be furnished (jratU to School Commit- 
tees and Teachers, who are desirous of examining the same with a view 
to introduction into schools, on application to the Publisher. Or they 
will be sent by mail,i)repaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stamps 

The postage rates, are on t he r"urth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents; 
the Second, 12 cents ; the Fir.-t, U cents ; and on the Primer, 6 cents. 
Address 

JOmi L SHOEEY. Publisher, 

i:i Wathiniiton Street. Boston. 
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IMPOETANCE OP COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Oar public schools are the veins and arteries throngh 
which flows the life .blood of the state and nation. If 
this blood be pure, it imparts health and vigor to the 
whole body politic ; but if impure, it engenders corrup- 
tion, disease and deatL We cannot overestimate the 
importance of a perfected system of common schools, 
whether we contemplate the future welfare of our child- 
ren, or the good of the state. These furnish the only 
means of universal education. Even in our own commu- 
nity, a large proportion of all who come up to assume 
the responsibilities of life enjoy no other school advan- 
tages. 

But to secure good schools, there must be a liberal 
outfit. X spacious, well constructed, well ventilated, 
tastefully furnished and pleasantly located school hou^e^ 
is of the first importance. A good School Apparatus 
consisting of globes, maps, diagrams, thermometer,, clock, 
a large English dictionary for reference, et cetera, should 
also be provided. And a well qualified, efficient, and 
expensive (because well qualified) teacher should be em* 
ployed to preside over the school. 

That liberality in providing for our schools iS true 
economy, needs no proof. Every intelligent citizen must 
admit it. What business man in any department of labor 
or tamde, depends upon a meager, stingy outlay for a lib-^ 
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eral income ? Suppose the farmer, mechanic, or mer* 
chant invest as sparingly the means of carrying on hit 
htisiness as do some of onr .school districts in carrying 
on their schools, what but a disgraceful failure would be 
the result ? I repeat it, no inyestment pays so well as 
the necessary expense of a first class school. 

Railroad and bank stock is often below par. Manual 
and mechanical labor may for various reasons fail of their 
reward. But intellectual and moral culture, a sound 
practical education for our children, is always available. 
It is a better security against future want than any 
amount of money can be. It also affords the best guar- 
antee . for the future public weal. Such culture makes 
better sons and daughters, kinder brothers and sisters, 
truer friends, abler patriots, more virtuous and devoted 
citizens in every department of life. 

Again, to secure good schools, there must be felt and 
exercised a deep interest in all that pertains to their 
prosperity, by the whole community. Every citizen in 
every district has a personal interest in the education of 
all the children in the town. 

This interest, where it exists, will manifest itself not 
only in the liberal provisions made for our schools, but 
in the selection of suitable officers to employ the teach- 
ers and watch over edl. 

It will also induce parents to visit their schools, to 
sympathize and co-operate with the teacher in all his 
efforts to benefit their children ; in sustaining rigid dis- 
cipline and giving thorough instruction. Every parent 
has as really an interest in the school, as in his own fam- 
ily*, because the good or evil influence ot the school must 
be felt in every household in the community, affecting 
the prosperity, happiness and usefulness of every man 
woman and child. 

Wherever you find the greatest intelligence, virtue 
and wealth, there you will find also the best schools, sus- 
""^inedby the greatest liberality and the deepest interest. 

0. {8upt. Report.) 
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"THOU SHALT NOT KILL.'* 

"Te wlio love mercy, teach yonr sons 

To loTe it, too.— CoM^per. 

I went into my cellar for a tub, and bjrought up an eft 
in my hand — ^fcercA/e/*, which I found nnder it. Laying 
aside the natural antipathy to reptiles, be was a beautiful 
animal — a clear, delicate, brick-color, regularly set off by 
dotted lines of the purest black. His contour was el^- 
. gant as that of a fragile blonde, and his full eyes bespoke 
** language large," though silent; while within their dewy 
orbs the anguineal glitter was altogether lacking; — 
whether by nature, or from long confinement on moist 
earth in a dark abode, I wot not. 

^* U-g*h," said my housekeeper, with a shrug and shake 
of hQr shoulders, as if taken with sudden chills : '' Ugh, 
why don't you kill it?— the nasty thing!" "Kill it, 
madam ?" said I, " why, what harm has it ever done 
me?" "It's p'ison," said she, "do kill itl" "Ah, 
madam," said I, " that is a mistake ; it's as harmless as a 
frog. The American Indians used to eat one species of 
them, and so did the Arabia^ns and Judaeans." " E-Ort 
tml" screamed she, making up a piost r€^c^-ed face ; 
" I. 'd rather eat a snake I " " Well, they ate them, too," 
said I, coolly. "U-g-hl ilie nasty brutes t" — and she 
shrugged her shoulders agaip. 

Hereupon, I began to moraliee^ turning him over on 
the cloth, he remained so, " stark and stiff," playing dead 
like a fox. " Surely," said I, " God intended he should 
live, else he never would have endowed him with such 
instinct, to secure self-preservation. This is one eyi- 
dence ; besides, had he no right to live, he would not 
liave been created ; and what Qod has condeseended to 
create, I do not feel authorized to destroy, unless they 
render themselves obnoxious to destruction by encroach- 
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ing upon my rightS; privilegefi or safetj. Then 



> mj rights and clainis 



Ar^ paramount, iai must extingimh theirs :' 

not becaxise I am strongest and can annihilate f bnt be-- 
canse I am a higher beings and hence more nsefnl and 
more necessary. 

*^ To be snro; this fellow bm forfeited his claim to Hie 
beeause he has ' intruded ^ Irimself 

^ A visitor unweleome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness ;' 

but he did it unwittingly, and I shall let him live, nnles* 

he presnme to repeat the offense. 

"Moreover, madam," I continued, " we may as well 
make friends with these creatures now,, for they asre 
naturally humid in their habits, and may become ewr 
bedfellows in sepnltnre. When the old coffin of Wash- 
ington was removed, several, it is said, were found un^ 
derneath it, and centipedes without number. It is Tm- 
seemly to unreasonably despise what may eondescend to- 
keep us company 'when none others would." 

The housekeeper seemed soberer, though mnch dis- 
gusted. 

Thereupon I went to the door, and tossed the eft into 
the damp weeds ; saying in my heart to him, as my 
Uncle Toby did to the fly : *' Begone, poor devil " — 
" there is no enmity betwfeen me and thee." 

^^ Don't you kill snakes and spiders ? " queried madam^ 

*^ Yes," said I, " if I find them in my house, or whero^ 
they may prove a danger or annoyance. From such I 
have a right to protect or rid myself. But if I find them 
in the field, I never meddle with them ; for there I feci 
their rights are equal, at least, to mine. 

< ■ when held within their properbonndBy 

And guiltless of offense they range the air. 
Or take their pastime in the spacious fields- 
There they are privileged. And he that hunt* 
Or barms them there, is guilty of a wrong ; • ' , 



Distiirbs the economy of Nature's realnii 

Who, when she lotw^f A^sigQed t(iem an abode/ 

^'And^oof oS t)ie inferior animals ; it i^aJU^kpf hui^^- 
ity to crmsh them, when by it we can neither serve our- 
selres nor benefit others. To commit outragp i^pon 
harmless life is beneath a noble mind ; for^ bearing the 
finger-print of God, it id signeted ii^violable. H^nce we 
Qught industriously to avoid inflicting unneqes&iary.paii), 
or to subtract from the aggregate jenjoyment^ by w^ntpn* 
ly wiping out an innocent life. 

" And not only this, but to impress i;t upqi child;reu,. 
also, and cultivate in them sentiments oi^ humanity and 
benevolence, ^how them it was lyieaper pf Dpmitidn to 
stick pins through ^es, than it Wfts of JjTero 4o a/^tj^onie 
on fire — ^though not so wicked. It showed ike imagnifi- 
cent littleness of his mind. / 

" For much of this settled hofftiliiiy to creeping tjiinga 
is the result of early impression apd example ; ftftdr comes 
not, as many suppose, of the prophecy that 'the woipan's 
seed should pruih,Jih^.3erpeJjt*8,h^(i'- r^P? ih* wJipathy 
to snakes is not gri^ter than to spiders^ centipedes, 
worms, and Sauria'n reptiles, most of which are harmless. 

"Whenevdr they compromise our safety, or ^become 
destructive to our peace or indusixy, .then it n^ay become 
a duty to exterminate. It is pec^^is^ry to dffstroy men 
sometimes, to 8|ecure ithi^^p .en^,.|aknd 

* A necessary act incurs no b}ifme/ 

'^ But it is wanton cruelty in iboys to i^oot birds and 
squirrels, hares 2L^d woodobtjofci for m^m sport ; .wine- 
ing a lack of tenderness presaging no good ; an aet alto- 
gether degrading to ripe matihpod. Lot th^ia read the 
* Birds of KiUingworth.' " 

" What you .a%y qiay \>^ ^riiQ," sMd tj^php^flj^keeper, 
'♦ but I don 't believe I ao«ld fSee a snake or spWcfrrwith- 
out killing it 5"— so hard is it to b6at but bf the fleih what 
has been bred in the bane, S. K. 
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«B. MBRWAM.'^ 

It may be late to sajr anything about this good though 
aiogular man ; but when liie news of bis death reached 
me, I felt that the Temple of Science had lost a pillar ; ; 
ibr the benefits of his labor were substantial, though not 
popularly appreciated. But men of reading and under* 
atanding had learned to love him, and honor his zeal and 
industry. And as such men constitute the mass of the 
readers of the Journal, the following Lyric, written at 
the time of his death, may not be wholly uninteresting : 

Who will care for the weather, now 

That her Prophet has gone from Brooklyn Heights ? 
There 's none to tally the winter's snows, 

Or measure the arch of the Korthem Lights. 

Without a fear of detection now 

The Powers of the Air may cut their pranks ^ 
For the books are shut, and the '< Tables " closed. 

There 's none to marshal the airy ranks. 

The sudden rain on the hay may pour, 

The whirlwind waste, or the lightening shoot ; 

For who shall ^ report '^ their doings more 
To the '< Regent's Board " o£ihe '* Institute T 

Who test the furious east wind's power, 

Or tell the days that fhp rain clouds fail ? 
Or its " average depth " when at length it comes. 

Or the size and force of the summer hail ? ] 

There's none to rise on the ** coldest " mom \ 

At four to consult with Fahrenheit ; 
Or record how high the mercury mounts 

<* hk the shade," in Uie suhrieal sammer heat 

The comet may shake his flaunting tai}. 

And unregarded pursue his flight ; 
None '<ca1cukite" the "altitude," I 

Or define the " course " of thj^ meteorite. 

For our ancient Prophet no longer tells 

To the " Regents " how the air is stored ; 
He's gone to % " observe " in a wider « field," 

; And " report " his work to a higher *' Board."" 

Waidsboro, May, 1864. 
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THE TWO PROMINENT DEFECTS- 

Allow ine here to call your attention to.two prominent 
detects which serionsly affect the health and improve- 
ment of yonr children. The first is a want of snitable 

VENTILATION 

in jonr school hoases. . This subject is so important that 
it must not be passed over without comment. No fact is 
more evident even to common observation, than that 
pure air is indispensable to health; yet there are bnt 
few school houses in the State of Yermont, and not more 
than one or two in Brattleboro, in which pure air can be 
breathed for three hours during a winter's day. 

We may give our children the hard fiire at home whioh 
was the common rations of other days ; we may provide 
for them the hard benches and uncomfortable arrange^ 
ments of old &8hioned school houses, if we will but give 
thpm the fresh air there provided by loose windows and 
epacfous, open fireplaces. But we can not without guilt, 
shut them up for six hours each day in a small, tight 
room, wanned by a box stove. Such an atmosphere 
poisons the blood, drains the vitality, and lays the fouiy 
dation of a hundred forms of eickness and suffering. 
Without pure air, the circulation of the blood, instead of 
s current of life, becomes a current of death, diffusing 
itself through a million of channels into every part of the 
system. 

Would parents buy a solution of arsenic or corrosive 
sublimate at the druggists, and inject it into the veins of 
their children ? This would prove no more fatal than to 
inhale the poison of the bad air which they are compelled 
to breathe in most of our school houses, day after day 
«nd week after week. The only difference is, the one it 
a rapid and the other a blow process of poisoning. 

When ttie school room is first opened, the air may be 
comparatively pu]», bnt in a short time the fifty pain of 



lirngs have consumed nearly cdl the oxjgeni and the 
Ticions cpnponnd that remaiia stapifies tiie intellect and 
by slow de^ees paps the very life.blood. 

This 10 not all theory, but. the simple truth, and it is c»f 
fearfid import to onr children. Partial ventilation is se* 
cured in a few of our school houses, but most of them 
are entirely destitute of any means for the circulation of 
firesh air, and hence cannot be mfdy occupied. 

The secoiid evil alluded to above, is the too frequent 

CpAiriGmG OF TBACHEBS. 

If you h$kve a. poor ^eficher, chwge asjioon as possible : 
jbir ijk.popr school is much /fii^jQrsLe tha^n no sehpol at all* 
But if you have b^en so fortunate as to secure a good 
j[e^cher, retain her at any reasonable expense. This 
habit of e»dba9ging leacheri? twice or three times a year 
is ruinous to the wel^^ of our schools, and for obvious 
reasons. 

The peimanent, suocesflsfU teacheri re^poDs his school 
after a short vacation. He is cordially greeted* as' a 
friend and bene&ctoir by laving and confiding pupils. 
He knows every dassiand e^ery scholar. On the fir^ 
day his school is in complete workuag oi^^r. All enter 
upon their .duties with »terest ^and »eal, and jthe ezpe- 
rience of previous: terms in the same position, enables the 
teacher to adapt lus instruction to the character and 
•tending of his pupils, and the happiest results follow. 
But let that same teacher enter the school for one tens 
only f .what canJbe.know ofthe character and peouliari* 
ties of his piqule? What motive.can he have to adopt 
and caiTiy imt a aystematic course of instruotion, when 
he knows that his suQcessor will introduce a new and 
^ntirdy different course ? What is there to awaken in« 
terest m his pupils, or enthusiasm .in his woik, when he 
understands that as soon as he is fairly initiated, a etran* 
geris to take Jus place, perhaps to undo.all tiiat hehas 
Idone^fpr the |>enBa&ent improvement of his echool? 



^T^ can the scholar^ aetUe down to patient and ear- 
neat applipation, when all their time, term after term, is 
spent in experimenting with new teachers and new 
meana and methods of instruction ? Apply this principljo 
to business matters. WhaA would be thought of a semi- 
annual change of clerli;;^ and bookkeepers in our mercan* 
tile establishments, or of agents and overseers in our 
&ctorijes, or of financiers in ourbanks; or masters for our 
merphfE^ntmen, or commianders for our iron clads, or of 
engineers, .foi^ our .railroad trains? Shrewd business 
^nenmakeno such blunders;'^illi--fche'changes-here ink 
dicated would be less disastrous than in the management 
of our schools. We need ^rst, efficiencj/, and then per- 
manency in the teachers of our children. But I will not 
argue the question further. 0. (Supt. Meport.) 



f PATRIOTISM AND PARTISANSHIP. 

The Common School system of this country is the ad- 
miration of the civilized world. The wisdom of cdnturied 
has been employed in laying its foundations, and upon 
these has arisen a system of public instruction which is 
the grand palladium of our existence as a free people. 

To us of the present generation, this rich possession 
comes by inheritance ; and there is danger that we shrii, 
under-estimate the importance of transmitting it in its 
highest perfection to our successors. We ^aze with de- 
lifght lUpon the beauty and symmetry of the si^perstnic* 
ture, and seldom stop to enquire whether we have^ a 4uty 
to discharge in guarding andft)reservinjg: its foundation 
ptojues. In ppssef9si,on of the present, v^e are in mngOF 
of forgetting qur obligations to the past, and our re* 
•poi)U|ibiIity to the futiure. 

[The §Bsi9ntial and central idea of a common school, ir 
th»t pf ]a j^ohogl for inst^r^tio^ ii| branob^s of common 



interest and profit, a&4 from which all subjects of a par- 
tisaii or sectarian character are forever excluded. Here 
is common ground, on which all may nnite. Whatever 
party or sect may have the ascendency, it occasions no 
conflict or disturbance here, so long as we abide by theso 
fundamental principles. But we need to have clear and 
well-defined ^views of what these principles are. The 
line between subjects which are appropriate in the 
school, and those which have no place there, should be 
plainly and sharply drawn. ^ ,^ -"^v ^ 

/ Our coiUUon^hooIs are sustained and controlled byv 

tthe State. Out of this relation grow duties to the State 
which are paramount to all others. Whatever else may 
be neglected, patriotism and love of Qountry, loyalty to 
the constitution and government, should be thoroughly 

«nd constantly inculcated. Pupils should learn what 
treasures of blood our national existence has cost They 
should study the constitution till its teachings become 
a part of their own existence. They should be tau^t to 
feel that when the government is in per^l, uq personal 
sacrifice to save it can be too great. 

Lessons of patriotism should frequently be drawn from 
the lives of illustrious map, whose names adorn the pages 
of our country's history. Patriotic songs are nowhere 
more appropriate than in the school room. In no other 
way can love of country be more effectually or more ea* 
sily taught, than through the medium of song. 

Such are some of the lessons which should be taught 
in every school, and the teacher who neglects to impart 
them ii| false to the trust committed to him, and unwor- 
Ihyof thenajBa,^ebears. i 

^''^ut while there are lessons which we must not &il to 
inculcate in the public school, there are others which we 
are under equal obligation to i^void. The compromise 
upon which our school system rests, excluding from its 
teachings all partisan politics and sectarian religion, is a 
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solemn contract which already has the seal of centuries 
eiistamped npon it. He who wantonly introdnces parti- 
san questions in the public school/ is a violator of this 
contract, and his influence tends directly to uadermino 
and destroy our whole system of free schools. 

Under a free government like ours, it is to be expected 
that partisan views and opinions will often be brought 
into fierce conflict, and that the surges of political partiee 
will dash violently against each * other ; but it is the 
special charge of teachers and school officers to see that 
DO such questions are ever suffered to come within the 
hkllowed precincts of the school room. It the time ever 
comes when the public schools shall be employed by po- 
litical parties for the inculcation of partisan sentiments, 
then will our beautiful system of public instruction sickeit . 
and die, and with it will perish the brightest hope of our 
free republic. 

There are some questions upon which public opinion 
is not always the same. Questions which at one period 
divide political parties, may at another period be ques- 
tions on which they will harmonize. The rule in this 
case is simple and obvious. So long as a question is 
generally regarded as partisan, so long it should be ex- 
cluded from the common school; but when the same 
question ceases to be regarded as partisan, there can be 
no objection to its introduction. 

The obligation of the teacher to exclude partisan ques- 
tions from the school room,. does not in the least infringe 
upon his rights and duties as a citizen. In the exercise 
of his elective franchise, and in his relations to the vari- 
ous political, religious and social questions that arise, he 
has the same rights and the same obligations as every 
other citizen, and should act with the same freedom and 
independence, in accordance with the dictates of his own 
understanding and judgment. 

W.H. WOb. 



PENMANSHIP, ITS THEOBY AND PIUCTICE. Np-H. 

BT H. W. ELL8W0&TH. 

If we look at the alphabet in its usual otder^ we ob* 
serve scarcely any similarity of form among the letters, 
each appearing to have little or no relation to its neij^- 
bor. Indeed, it would be scarcely possible to arrange 
them in a more contrasted manner^ or one likely to prove 
9 greater obstacle to their acquirement by any system* 
atic plan of study. This want of proper arrangement^ 
has, no doubt, added not a little to the difficulties and 
lack of system apparent to every one who undertakes its 
study. 

In our first article, we attempted to show the advan* 
. tages of a systematic arrangement of the letters in pre* 
denting them to the pupil, briefly sketching the general 
outlines of a simple and obvious method of classification, 
which separates both the smdl and capital letters into 
three distinct classes, each distinguished by the kind of 
curve with which the letters begin. 

If, now, we compare the individual letters in each of 
these classes with one another, we shall perceive, that, 
though they all have parts which are alike, yet each let- 
ter has a certain mark peculiar to itself, by which it is 
readily distinguished from every other. This mark we 
term its (Aaro/Oteristic. 

This method oi classification, it will be observed, i» 
after the same general plan pursi;ed in distingiiishin^ 
nations, races and individual's from ej^ch pther^ by siini* 
larities and^ differences which we perceive to exist ia 
their features or traits of character. 

We shall now proceed to reviejy each letter of tiie 
alphabet, both small apd capital, in thie or^i^r qf ;the fore- 
going classification ; ^howipg^ the principle and iBf^BH^r 
of its formation, and pointing put thejf^^e or part com- 
mon to its clas^^ and its charai^^eristic portion, accompa* 
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hied with hmts relailVe to itt 6tnicttire tmd we in writ- 
ing. 

Small Lettebs— First Class. 
The featiires peculiar to this class, are the concaye 
curre, which commences each letter composing it, mak- 
ing the letters uniformljr pointed at the top and tnmed 
at the bottom. 






Fig.XIIL 



Fig. XIV. 



XV. 



Small i is formed by dotting the type of the first class,, 
(see first article), once its height above, and in range 
with the straight stroke, as its characteristic, as in Pig^ 
XIIL 

The dot of t shonid not* be^ made too prominent m 
writing ; and should have no direction, bnt place or po- 
sition merely. 

Small u is formed by repeating the type, as its char- 
acteristic. See Fig. 14. 

In making uhe careful of the direction of the curves 
between the strokes, and how they are united to tbem. 

Small w is formed like n, except narrowing the spae# 
on the right, and cutting off the finish by a dash on the 
right, which is its characteristic. See Fig. XV. 

Do not loop w at its finish ; see that all its points are 
equal in height, and that the turns at the bottom are 
short. 'Never begin it like n. 

Small e is formed by looping the type by a turn to the 
left at the top, and crossing the first upward curve below 
the middle, as its characteristic, as in Fig. XYI. 

In making e, avoid commencing with a dovUe curve ; 
see that the crossing is not too low, and that the doim 
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stroke is straight between the turbs at the top and bot- 
tom. 






Fig.XVL 



Fi§. XVII. 



Fig. XVm. 



Small c is formed like e, except that it starts downward 
like i, before turning at the top, which is its character- 
istic. See Fig. XVII.' 

In beginning c, avoid going over as in o; see that the 
short downward mark or characteristic is straight^ and 
tarn so as to leave it in the middle of the loop. Make 
the back straight like e. 

Small r is formed from the type, by moving to the 
right and downward from the top, forming a sloping 
shoulder as its charaoteristic. See Fig. XYIII. 

The r must never be looped at the top. The point of 
the letter is a trifle higher than o, and is an angle ; tho 
finish of the shoulder should be at the height of o, and a 
turn. 

Small B is formed like t at the top, but turns toward 
the left at the shoulder, and is dotted upon the first up- 
ward curve of the type before finishing, as its character- 
istic. See Fig. XIX. 






Fig. XIX. Fig. XX. Fig. XXI. 

In making «, form the rightward o from the shoulder, 
touching the ruled line, and rising again till the com* 
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.meBciBg curve is reached ; then amputate the oval bj 
pressing the pen upon that curve and move backward 
under the letter, finishing like r. Care should be taken 
not to make the inner space too narrow and destroy 
form. 

Small t is formed by prolonging thw type to twice its 
usual height, retracing the prolongation, and crossing it 
in the middle, as its characteristic. See Fig.- XX. 

In crossing t, be sure that the mark is straight and 
horizontal^ and not longer than the prolongation. Ter- 
minating t, used only at the end of words, is formed like 
the stem of jp and crossed on the right like 5. 

Small p is formed by prolonging the type like t, above 
the line, and also an equal distance below it ; finishing 
with either a small v or reversed o, upon the line, as a 
characteristic. See XXL 

SECOND GLASS. 

The peculiar features of this class are the convex 
curve which commences each letter composing it, making 
the letters uniformly turned at the top and pointed at the 
bottom, being exactly the reverse of the first class. 

Small V is formed by adding the usual concave termi- 
nation of letters to the type of the second class, (see first 
article,) and cutting it off at the i^nish like w, for a char- 
acteristic, as in Fig. XXII. 





Fig. XXII. 



Fig. XXIII. 




Fig. XXIV. 

Terminating r is formed similar to the v. but its char- 
acteristic consists in not allowing any space between the 
terminating curve and straight stroke of the type,r«trac- 
XBg^it upward. 
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Small X is formed like r, retracing the stroke boiii up 
and down, passing off at tbe bottom instead of the top, 
giving it the appearance of a cross^ which is its charac- 
teristic. See XXIIL 

This method of forming x has a great advantage over 
any other, as the pen need not be lifted, and the letter 
has the usual slant of others. 

Small n is formed by repeating the type as its charac- 
teristic, and adding the usual terminating curve of let- 
ters. See Pig. XXIV. 

See that the strokes of n, (as well as other letters,) are 
fitraight, parallel, and of the same length. 

The characteristic of small m consists in forming the 
type three times in succession before terminating, as iu 
XXV. The same care is required in forming m as n* 

Small is formed from the type by curving the stroke 
toward the left while descending, and again rising and 
alosing it at the top by means of a termiaatio]i siioilar to 
V. See XXVI. 

KoTB.— The cuts of o, a and d, do not show the cobt^z tatroductory carrot 
of the type as they ought, owbig to an admission hy the engraver. They can 
be readily supplied by the ima^atioa. 




Fig- XXV. Pig.XXYI. Fi«,XXVn. Fig. XXVIII. 

Small a is formed by curving the stroke as in o, and 
completing thci letter by adding the type of first o^ass (1> 
so as to mee1c the modified type at the top as a character- 
istic. See Fig. XXVIL 

Care rirast be taken to incline the o part^ so as to meet 
the i jiart at the top, and thns avoid an unsightly gap. 
The ^me remark is applicable to d, following. 

'^mall d is formed like a, the i part being extended 
r^bove the type as in t^ and forming the characteristic of 
the letter, SeeXXVUI. 
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SOLUTION OP MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLE IN 
APRIL NO. 

X 3, 4~24, 24, 24. 24 24~24. 

Let John's inone7=r|J i * 28 p^^^,^^ 

24^ 24 24 
J^— A= A4-24_80_, 
24: 24 24"^24 24— «^*™®s- 
30 .28 1 _29 , 24 53 . .^ 
24^24^T~24+24^4 
100 24 
T" ^53^**5-28s=John's. 

100 24 28 ^,,,,, „, , 
-p X53X§5=$52.83s^=Peter^s. 

100 24 30 ^ 

T ^^53 X 24==$5e.60|==Jame8'. L. K. A. 

Another gives the following answer. Who is right ? 

Ed. 
x=29X y=64,^ z=76l 



REPLY TO «M. H." 

Solve your question by " comparison.'' Consider as 
tbe known quantity the true, strpQg, and noble character 
which may and should be developed from the germs of 
childhood by the faithful efforts of these six hundred 
teachers, prudenUy cared for by these six hundred com- 
mittees. The result appears in a moment. '* Committee" 
becomes at once, and to the full extent of his influence, 
a negaitive qtjantity. " Teacher " is the sum of an infinite 
ascending seriesy of which the first term is unselfish devo- 
tion, and the ratio a hearty and h(Ay enUmsiasm, 

Young teacher, shrink not back discouraged I Look 
around, and behold the sufferings of your country ; re- 
member her claims I Look into the bright, trusting eyes 
of your young pupils ; think that " it is no light thing 
when they, so fresh from God, love you !" Look up- 
ward in faith ; and know that bright in heaven shall be 
the faithful teacher's crown ! Press forward, then ; do, 
and die if need be, but despair not I 

14 Chesteb School-marm. 
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EDITORIAL MI80BLLANY. 

<< CAN THE VEBHONT OOLLBOES BE UNITED?^ 

We have jast completed the perusal of a pamphlet of 49 pages^ 
fine tjpe, from the pen of Hon. J. S. Adams, upon the important 
question above quoted. 

The friends of education in Vermont are under obligations to 
Mr. Adams for this able and timelj discussion of the subject* 
He has here given us a full, complete history of our two leading 
Colleges ; has clearly shown the relative importance of the Col- 
lege to the common schools, and its inseparable connection ivith 
every agency calculated to secure the progress of education in 
this state ; has brought out the fact that the co-existence of these 
two rival institutions, so near each other, of equal grade, and with 
the same general object in view, has ever been regarded by our 
inteliigeht educational men, as a serious misfortune, — and that the 
only remedy for the evil is to be found in the union and consoli- 
dation of these Colleges into one grand State University, which 
would secure the confidence, endowments and patronage of the 
entire State ; and from this point Mr. Adams goes on to show 
how this desirable object may be accomplished. 

It is admitted that serious difficulties are in the way of such a 
union ; yet, it is claimed that these can and should be removed. 
The acceptance by the State of the Congressional grant with the 
design to establish a State University, and the passage of the act 
inviting the Colleges to unite with the University, have presented 
this question in a new light, and hastened the time when decisive 
action must be taken. The crisis has oome» There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the Agricultural College will be established, 
either by itself, or in connection with one or more of the other 
Colleges. If existing institutions refuse to unite and co-operate, 
then they are left not only to struggle on alone as they have done, 
for mere existence, but without the hope of further State patron- 
age, or public sympathy. If one of these two Colleges should 
unite with the State University, the other must either die, or sim- 
ply have a name to live. If all should unite, and the new Uni- 
versity be located as indicated by the recent act of the Legislature, 
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there inust be a .great sacrifice of College property at the locality 
which would be abandoned, and the creation of local irritabilftj 
which would be unfortunate, to saj the least. Here is the great- 
est obstacle to be overcome. We want to Mive all the property 
that has been bequeathed to the cause of education in the State, 
and to secure the combined infiuence of a2Z to the interests of the 
new University. How shall this be done ? Mr. Adams suggests 
that on the acceptance by the two Colleges of the proposition to 
unite with the State University, the existing law be so amended 
as to provide for the establishment of one University, operating in 
two departments — situated respectively at Burlington and Mid- 
dlebury-^the .one classical and the other seienttficy including thos^ 
branches relating to agriculture, the mechanical arts, modem 
languages, the natural sciences, and English literature. This 
single University, operating through different branches, like the 
leading Universities of England and the continent, would be under 
the management and control of one corporation, and yet, the two 
departments entirely distinct, under their own professors and 
teachers. 

.The advantages to be secured by this plan for the union of the 
Colleges, would be, 1st, "Unity of purpose and harmony of ac- 
tion " among all interested in the cause of Vermont edu|3ation. 
2d, " The important and essential modification of the methods and 
scope of the higher education given in our State." 8d, " All loss 
of investments hitherto made for the promotion of education would 
be saved." 4th, " No loss would ensue to the local interests of 
either locality." 5th, Such a union of the two Colleges in one 
University would produce " a unanimity of purpose, a cordiality 
of feeling, a universality of interest," that would ensure all needed 
pecuniary aid. 6th, **Suoh a conjunction of various branches under 
one common head," giving due attention to each class of studies, 
would suit itself exactly to the tastes, wants and partialities of all 
parties. 

And allow us here to add, a University operating through 
two branches, one at Burlington and the other at Middlebury, 
would secure to Vermont one Classical College of high 
character, like Dartmouth, Yale, Brown, Williams, in their re- 
spective states. If this classical department was simply ai 'grade 
of study in the same heal institution^ there would be danger that 
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the scientific department would interfere with, and tend to saiK 
plant the classical, so great is the tendencj to superfidalitj in thi9 
fast age. A thorough elamcal culture, such as can be secured 
only in the full course of study, prescribed by the united wisden* 
of past ages, cannot be dispensed with, if we seek the greatest 
good of the rising generation. With one department of the new 
University in a different locality, and deyoted entirely to classical 
learning, all the advantages contemplated would be secured ; while 
these would be jeopardized, if the two departments should be 
more intimately connected. 

And there is another idea which has an important bearing upoi» 
this question, as it seems to us. The union of all departments of 
the University in one localityy would bring in different grades of 
students, who would not live peaceably together.. Hew often do^ 
we find the different classes in the save College, persuing the 
same course of study, under discipline, on account of difficulty 
growing out of class distinctions. How would it be, then, if iher 
students admitted to the agricultural an^ classical departments 
were brought together and compelled to live together? There 
would be greater dissimilarity in habits, culture amd tastes, than 
between the different classes of the same College, and hence, more 
liability of constant collision. This difficulty wouid, of course, be 
entirely removed by the lopation of the two departments at Bur- 
lington and Middlebury, and this is an argument in favor of the 
proposed plan for the union and consolidation of our eolleges.^ 
We heartily concur with Mr. Adams in his views on this subject^ 
and believe his plan will commend itself to all the thinking men 
in the State who desire the harmonious action of the different 
departments of our educational system and the happy results that 
would be realized^ 

" Vermont School Joubnal has increased its she to 30 
pages, and raised its price fi*om 75 cts. to $1.00.^' — IncL Seh. 
Joumal^^^^ Not a bit of it" There has been no change in stze- 
or price of our Journal since this horrible war broke out. Strange 
as it may seem, we still furnish the Vt. School Journal for 50 cU» 
to clubs, and 75 cts. to individual subscribers — and it u as good 
as ever. We have always claimed the right to cA'arye $1.00 t» 
those who never ^ay their subscription* 
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Colored Schools at New Oblbans. — ^^* Lieut. W, B» 
Stickney, Supt, (one of our patriot boys), commanicates the fol* 
lowing facts. Eight schools hare been established and are in fiill 
operation, averaging precisely 225 scholars to each, the smallest 
having 137 pupils, and the largest 330 : making in the aggregate, 
1800 colored children now receiving a good English education. 
These eight schools give employment to 25 teachers — 21 females 
and four males — ^the respectability of all of whom is well known 
to the Superintendent The report 'shows that in the essentials 
of orderly and well conducted educational institutions, these will 
compare favorably with any in this or other cities, the number of 
instances of absence and tardiness in arriving being less, and the 
average daily attendance, proportionately, being fully equal to out 
white schools. This spedks volumes, when the extreme poverty 
of a majority of the parents of these colored children is considered. 
The appointment of Lieut. Stickney to the superintendence of 
these schools, by Col. Hanks, was most fortunate, as he enters 
with earnest enthusiasm into the spirit of the undertaking, and is 
unwearying in his efforts to promote the welfare of both scholar! 
and schools.'^ 

Hon. W. H. Wells, we regret to learn, has been obliged to 
resign the superintendency of the schools of Chicago, on account 
of ill health. The Board of Education used every measure to re- 
tain his services, offering him six months' rest with his salary 
ooutinued, smd even a higher^ salary, but to no purpose. Mr. 
Wells had riesigned, and could not be prevailed upon to review 
his decision. Few public officers, after eight years of service in 
so important a position, could retire with so much honor, and so 
much regret on the part of those he has served. May our broth« 
^r soon be restored to health, and able to resume his duties. 

The U. S. JO-40 Bonds. — We call special attention to the 
advertisement in the Journal with this caption. It should interest 
overy capitalist and patriot in the nation. This plan of investing 
money and helping our country will commend itself to all intelli- 
gent business men. The subscriptions to these bonds is still 
before the public, and over seventy millions have been fdready 
taken. At the present rate of premium on gold, they pay nearly 
ten. per cent interest in currency, and at the conclusion of tl)^ 
w^, tkey will certainly be worth par in gold. 



Tax Tbachbbs^ Ivstitutb at Patnej was fbllf attended \if 
teachen and frienda of edocatitm from all parts of the oountj* 
The church was well filled and the interest weD sustained throngfa^ 
oat* Mr. Adams, who is always the moiive pother on soch occa- 
sionsy was assisted by some of the teachers id the coonty, and also 
by Hon. 6. B. Northrop, agent of the Mass. Board of Education. 
Mr. N. added much to the interest of the meeting. 

A FOUKDATION FOR XVSBT SCHOOL LtBRABT.— Hie founda- 

tioa of every school library in the land should be Appleton's Cy» 
dopedia. It is, in fiict, a complete library of itself ccmtaining all 
the stores of human knowledge, presented in a popular and capti- 
vating form. Whole rows of miscellaneous books might be jadi- 
dously spared from most school libraries to make room for this 
treasure house of learning. . It is a work needed by teachers as 
much as by pupils. OccasHjuiB often arise, in schools largely com- 
posed of inquisitive and intelligent young persons, when the 
teaeher is puzzled how to answer sharp-witted questions in histo- 
ry, biogfuphy, geography, or science. In such a dilemma, Ap^ 
pleton's Cyclopedia would surely furnish the desired information 
-^unless the query pertained to something which happened since 
the publication of the last Tolnme as snpplement-*-like the dis- 
covery of the source of the Nile. It can safely be said that noth- 
ing which concerns man in all his relations to God, to nature, and 
to his fellow man, is omitted in the Cyclopedia, up to the date of 
the final volume. As a :help to bright scholars who ambitiously 
desire to go beyond the limits of their common tesl4)Ooks, the 
work is invaluable. Its very presence in the school library whets 
curiosity and provokes exploration. A boy or girl of ordinary 
intelligence and a ready memory, stimulated by a love of stndy^ 
could pick up, in random excursions through the Cyclopedia, vast 
quantities of really useful knowle^;e, which would prove a lasting 
joy and benefit to the possessor. In fact, the great utility and 
strictly practical character of the Cyclopedia, are its chief recom- 
mendations as the foundation of every school library. These are 
a few of the reasons that have induced the Board of Education of 
New York City to purchase a set of the Cyclopedia for every 
sdiool under their charge. The experience of several years has 
confirmed the wisdom of that step. Not only the teachers, but 
the intelligent pupils of the New Tork schools, could sooner part 



^ih three times the balk of the ordinary materials of their libra- 
ries, than with tbofe eompact and solid volumes. The subject 
invites a long article. Much might be said of the splendid trea- 
tises on general edaeation in the Cjclopedia, written bj the ablest 
edacators' in the coimtry— of the papers on ^' Colleges and TTiii- 
vtoities,** on '^Common Schools," on ''Irtdustrial Schools/* on 
'^Military," "Normal," and "Reformatory" Schools, on the 
'^ Gymnasiom/' and **Gjrauiastic Exercises," on "Libraries," 
-k^ &C<; fouC we onty intended in this pai*agraph to urge the 
eifdms of the Cjdopedia upon the immediate attention of thii 
Educational Board an i all the school 6ffi(;ers of the Stkte. We 
have it in full at Gleawood Ladies' Seminary, and could not do 
without it. See adirertisement. 

Personal.— We are happy to learn that our personal friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. SoLOV G. Smith, have received an appointment as 
teachers in Newbury Seminary ; Mr. S. as Prof, of Music, and 
Mrs. S. to have charge of the Ornamental Department Some 
eighteen years ago, they were associated with us at Thetford 
Academy, and much of the time since they have spent in teaching 
South. Added to a thorough education in their respective depart- 
ments, they have had long and sudcessfiil professional experience, 
and will go to their Dew field of labor well fbrnished for* their 
work. Success to them* 

The AjCEmoAir iKSTinrrB or^lNaTRUOTiON will hold its an- 
nual meeting this year at Portland, Me., about the middle of 
August. A more definite notice will be given next month. 

Little Habrt's PBATBR.-*^*Ottr Grandfather which art in 
Heaven, stay near poor Harry in the dark and keep the bears 
awayf 

This unusual address, is expressive of little Harry's reverence 
for the Deity. <^Qiir Father^' was no* enough for him^ H^x 
Grandfather,'^ more neariy expressed his conception. 

FirBiide Pkiloiopk^'r^A round of pleasure sometimes renders 
it difficult to. make tUi^ jfiioiv. 

The common opbion is, that we should take good care of the 
ehildreii at aUseatooscltiiejFeiir; butis is Well eaoHghin Ike 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Willson's School aitd Familt Sntnis ov Bbadkbs. By 
Marciiis WiUsbn ; Harper ic Brothera, N. Y« 

A jear ago, we spoke in high commendatioii of these Beaden, 
and a more thorough examination of them has strengthened oar 
conviction that they are super exeeUent. Thej give all needed 
instniction in the art of reading, and at the same time oommnhi- 
cate a large amoont of information upon a great nnietj of practi- 
cal subjects. While pupils in our common schools axe learning to 
read in this series of Headers, without any loss of time, thej be- 
come familiar with a great amount of scientific truth which they 
will hare no other opportunity to obtain. Each book in the series 
is bteutifully illustnOed, affording the dass an interesting object 
lesson, at each recitation. We are not surprised to learn that 
whole itates have already adopted this series, and we expect that 
others wiU follow their example. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Bebelliok. 
-^No. 7 is received, which fully equals the prerious numbers, 
and gives new assurance of the superior excellence of the work. 
Whatever other histories of the great rebellion may be written 
and read by the American people, every family will want to own 
Harper's splendid work. 

Godsy's Ladies' Bock.— It is a mystery to everybody who 
has thought of it, how this magazine, with aJl its attractions and 
excellence, can be furnished for $3 per year, and $2 to clubs, in 
these war times. The July is a ^ Hurra T' number. 

ARtdUR ANi> Peterson ai^e on our tables and as good as ever. 

Atlaittic Monthly for July is a valuable number. We fur- 
nish the Atlantic and the Yt School Journal for $3.50 per year. 

Phrenological Journal. Fowler and Wells, N. Y. No. 
1 (July) commences the 40th voL. It comes out in a new and 
ele^mt dress, and is beautifully illustrated. $2 per year. 

Harper's New Monthly. — ^The July number is full of inter- 
esting, original, illustrated matter, peculiar to this popular mi^- 
sine. Harper has no rival. The field it occupies is all its own, 
and it is sure to sustain itself as Vifrit <yia«9 periodical. Only $3 
per year, with liberal 4^uctions to diub&, Address Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

Prairie Farher.-*— A capital agricultural paper, lai^ size^ 
published at Chicago, HI. It is.as well adapted to the ^ prairies'' 
of Vermont as those of the West 

The Continental Monthly. — ^The July number fully su»« 
tains the established reputation of this aMy coiducted periodtcaL 
Address John F. Trow, 60 Green st, New Toi*. 



Oowperthwaite & Company, Philadelphia, 

INVITE ATTENTION TO 

COLBUmST'S 

COMPEISING 

THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC 15 cente. 

COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 25 " 

*' COMMON SCHOOL *^ 56 " 

" ARITHMETIC and its APPLICATIONS-84 « 
These books differ from many others in several important particular. 
1.^ The investigations of the principles on which the rules of arithme- 
tic depend, always precede and are made more prominent thaH the state- 
ment of those rules* 

2. The^ogical relations of the seveifal parts of arithmetic are clearly 
marked by their arrangement, Fc r example, reduction is not treated as 
a separate rule, but so much, as belongs to muttiplication is placed under 

'that head, wrhile the rest takes its proper place as one of the practical ap- 
plications of division. Interest, discount, and the kindred rules, . aie 
grouped together as illustrations of the doctrine .. proportion. The theo- . 
ry of decimals is placed much earlier in the course than usual. The rules 
for compound numbers are explained in connection with thecorrespomding 
rules for simple numbers, the principle u^ on wliich these rules depend 
being identical. 

3. A large number of e.^amples aie given for the illustration of each 
rule, and great care has been taken to belect those of a practical or busi- 
ness character. 

' i. The answers to the examples are not given in the arithmetics. Keys 
to the Higher books are tarnished gratis to teachers using the arithmetics, 
but are not sold to booksellers. 

6, They ai-e original books, the rfsult of much caieful thought, study^ 
and experience as a teacher. 

Colburii's _A^rith.iiietics 

are regarded by all teachers who are acquainted with their merits as at 
least among the best treatises in this department. They are everywhere 
liked best by the best teachers, and wherever introduced, the longer they 
are used, the better they are liked. 

Although so recently published, (ihc series was not completed until 
I860,) with very little effort on the part of the publishers to bring them 
into use, they have already worked their own way into the public schcols 
of such places as St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Syracuse, If . Y.; 
New Haven, Hartford and Norwich, Conn ; Salem, i'itohburg, Somer- 
ville, etc., Ma?8.; and in many of the smaller cities and towns in the 
vicinity of these places. 

Teacliers and Scliool Ofticers ^ 

intending to make changes in this department, ai d who wish to get th« 
B«ST TEXT-BOOKS, aic requested to examine thef^e and compare them with 
cotemporary works. Copies for examination will be lorwaraed by mail, 
on receipt of one-third of the annexed prices, for prepayment of postage, 
or they will be furnished fkkk of exi'ensk on personal application to the 
publishers, or to 

[tf] DEXTER S. STONE, Boston, Mass., 
Agent for liUroduetiou -Office atC. G. Cookers Bookstore, ilk 19 Brattle St. 
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The American Educational Series. 

lioolcH that etaiid llio lest or tlie Class Room. 

(!|0mjlete |ltatlicmatinil ^mi[« 

With tiie improvements and additions recently made, is the most complete , 

bcries of the kinfl, l»y one unt-hor, published in this eonntry. \ \ 

Progretsive Table Book^ Xew Eleimntaru Algebra, \ \ 

Progressive Primarg Arithmrtic, U7iit'ersitg Ahjeb?a {Old Edition,^ ' i 

Progressive Intellectual /.rithmctic, yew Universitu Algebra, ' | 

Rudii^ents of Written Arithmetic, New Gtometrg and 2'rigonomiftry ^ \ i 

Progressive Practical Arithmetic, Xcw Anal, Geoni. » Con»' ^ctiom*r [\ 

Progressive Higher Arithmfdr, ^et^ Surteging and Xavig]iiio^n. ^ ^ 

Keys to the Arithmetics, Al<rebra.', and Geometries, are published for the use j | 

oi teucbcrs. f ; » 

The "AllITH\rETICAL EXAMPLES," containing two thousand practical ' i 

questions and probb-ms, promi:?cuou-ly arranized, and desicned to test the ! 

pupil's knowlcdffc of principios and }UL'rhods, "sviil be ready June 1, 1864. , , 

(O'TcHchers desiring- to esta1jli>l) a umioumity of the best books on ^lath- t i • 

ematics, will do well to examine Kol«in'-on'.'^ Series before making their selec- , i 

tions. ' ' 

Speiiceriau 8y!!iieiu of Peiiiiiuu^taip, « 

EMBRACING NINE COPY-BOOKS. ^ 
In three distinct series, }^ro.^rc^•Mve]y graded, to meet the wants of schools 

* and learn«:-ra of evt-ry ciaiss. ' 

The COMMON SCHOOL SERIES embraces the first Five Bookj*. ' ; 

The BUSINESS SEHIES Two Eook.s Nos. 6 and 7. « ! 

The LADIES' SEK1]:S, Two Books, Nos. 8 and y. | . 

The particular points of exc'.Uence claimed are, • I 

1, SIMPLICITY. 2, PRACTICABILITY. 3, BEAUTY. ; 

Bryant & Stratton^s Book-Keeping Series. ;; 

COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING. 200 pages. A clear and attractire 

clafi.s-book for bt'irinniT>. 

HIGH SCHOOL BOOK-KEhPING. Btaatifullv printed in colors. 216 pp. j ! 

COUNTING-HOUSE EDl'I ION. S'o ])p, octavo. ! ; 

CONSISTING OP I ] 

WELLS' SCIENCE OF COMMO?,' THINGS. With cuts. i j 

WP:LLS' NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ;;72 cuts. Revised. 25,000 sold. M 

WELLS' PRINCIPLES OE Cil ■c:M1nTH Y. 242 cuts. I 

WELLS' FIRST PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. ! I 

Attention is also invited to ■ i 
Gray's Hotiinies, Hitclico* k's Sri*:ntiiic Tuxt-Bookei, Willson's 

Historie8, Coltoii's G(*uii:raj>hi<'^, Fa-cjuellf's French and Wood- ' , 

buiy*s German Seri(\<. i>ra<iburyN Music Books, etc. ' ' 

Liberal terms given on book^ funiisbe«l fur first introduction. 

Address the Pnblisberj!, , | 

I V r&OX, P 11 1 \ N EY . B L AK KM A N' & CO., i : 

1^ A 50 VNnlker Street, New York. 1 l 
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In Advance 75 cents. To Clubs 50 cents i( 



CLENWOOD 

HiRAM ORCUTT, A. il, PRINCIPAL 



This First Class Boarding School for Yoang Ladies is located in the de- 
lightful and healthful village of 

WEST BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

With an outfit of #20,000, its buildings are extensive and convenient, and its 
grounds spacious, beautiful and attractive. The school was opened and 
thoroughly organized some four years ago, and has been in successful opera- 
tion, under twelve permanent teachers, ever since. During most of this time, 
the school has been full to its utmost capacity. A full course of four yeara 
study is established with reference to graduation. Much attention is also 
given to The Ornamental Branches, the departments of Music and 
French being under the direction of Germati aud French Professors. 
Gymnastics taught by a graduate from Dr. Dio Lewis' Gymnasium, Boston. 

EXPKN8ES. 

I'stTerm. 2d T. 3d T. PerYr. 
Board and Tuition, (Junior Department) $05 $60 $60 $V^ 

Board and Tuitiou, (Senior Department) 70 66 66 200 

DAY SCHOLARS. 

Tuition, f Junior Department — French and German extra) $18 

Tuition, (Senior Department — French and German extra)' 24 • 

Our regular course of study embraces all branches for graduation The op- 
tional course will embrace the following : — 

Piano, with or without the Vocals (2 lessons per week), $45 per year ; use 
of instrument, (two practice hours per day), $6 ; Guitar with use of Instm-. 
ment, $45; Oil Painting, $30; Penciling, Perspective Drawing, Pastel or 
Crayoning, $15. More than the regular lessons under private instruction, 
will always be an extra charge. 

Access to every department of the school, embracing all bills for board and 
tuition, (first term) $95 ; (second term.) $90 ; (third term) $90 ; (per year) 
$275. 

All bills are payable by the term ; $50 at the opening, and the balance at 
the close. If payments are delayed, interest may be charged from these 
dates. Still greater depreciation of the cm-rency may compel us to raise our 
charges. If so, due notice will be given to our patrons. 

O'Each young lady is expected to furnish for her own use one pair of 
sheets, pillow caseh, and towels. 

No other extra charge, except for books, stationery, sheet music, paints, 
etc., which are furnished at the Seminary at retail prices. 

Clergymen of all denoniinatioiiN may huv**. 25 per cent deducted from regu- 
lar bills. 

Young ladies dependent on their own jesources, and striving to obtain an 
education, have special encouragement. 

Fall Session opens Sept. 17, 1H64. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

West Brattleboro, Vt. 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
translated from the french of hmb. de stael, 
Bt Jennie L. Sherman. ' 

In each German University, there are several profea* 
flors for each branch of study ; thus there is emulation 
among the masters themselves, interested as they are in 
excelling each other by drawing a greater number of 
scholars. Those who are destined to any particular 
career, as medicine, law, &c., find themselves naturally 
called upon to become acquainted with other subjects : 
and thence comes the universality of knowledge which is 
noticeable in almost all the learned men of Germany. 
Universities possess property in their own right, like the 
clergy ; they have a jurisdiction of their pwn^ and it 
was a good idea of our fathers to render edncational 
establishments entirely fr^e. Hature age can submit to 
circumstances ; but at the entrance of life, at least, the 
young man should draw his ideas from an unadulterated 
source. 

The study of the languages, which forms the basis of 
instruction in Germany, is much more favorable to the 
progress of the faculties in infancy, than that of mathe- 
matids or of the natural sciences. Pascal, that great 
geometrician, whose deep thought soared over the 
•cience with which he was specially occupied as over all 
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others, has himself recognized the defects inseperable 
from minds formed first by mathematics. This study, in 
early youth, exercises only the mechanism of intelligence. 
Those children which are occupied so early in calcula- 
ting, lose all that vigor of imagination then so beautifpl 
and fertile, and do. not* acquire instead any remarkable, 
mental accuracy : for arithmetic and algebra are limited : 
to teaching us in a thousand ways propositions whicb 
are. identical. The problems of life are more complicat- 
ed : no one is positive, no one absolute. It is necessary 
to guess, to choose, by the aid of perceptions and sup- 
positions, which have no relation to the infellible steps of 
calculation. 

Demonstrated truths do not lead to probable truths, the 
only ones which serve as guides in business as in the 
arts and in society. There is no doubt a point where 
the mathematics themselves exact that luminous power 
of invention without which no one can penetrate the 
secrets of nature. At the pinnacle of thought, the imag- 
ination of Homer and that of Newton seem to unite ; but 
how many children without a genius for mathematics 
devote their whole time to it. They exercise only a 
single faculty, while the whole moral being should be 
developed at a period when the soul, as well asi:he body, 
may be so easily injured by fortifying only one part, 

NotUng is less applicable to life than mathematical 
reasoning. A proposition, in point of figures, is either 
true or false ; in all other relations, the true is mingled 
with the false in such a way that often instinct alone can 
decide us among so many difi'erent motives, sometimes as 
powerful on one side as on the other. The study of 
mathematics accustoming us to certainty, irritates us 
against all opinions opposed to ours ; while the most im- 
portant of all things earthly is, to learn other people, tq 
understand all that leads them to think and feel differentr 
ly from us. Mathematics induce us to accept only what 
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has been proved ; while prinaitive truths, those which 
sentiment and genius reach, are not susceptible of dem- 
onstration. Finally, mathematics, submitting everything 
to calculation, inspire too much respect for force ; and 
that sublime energy which counts* obstacles nothing, and 
delights in sacrifice, hardly agrees with the kind of rea- 
soning which algebraic combinations develope. 

It seems to me, then, for the moral as well as mental 
advantage, that it is better to place the study of mathe- 
matics in its proper time, and as a part of the whola 
education, but not to make of it the basis and conse- 
quently the determining principle in the mental charac- 
ter. Among the systems of education, there are some 
who advise to commence with teaching the natural 
sciences : they are only an amusement in infancy. Such 
advisers are learned sportsmen, who are accustomed to 
amuse themselves with method and to study superficiat 
ly. They have imagined that they must, as far as possi- 
ble, spare trouble to the children, change all their studies 
into recreation, give them early collections of natural 
history for toys, experiments in natural philosophy for 
sight-seeing. It seems to me that is an erroneous sys- 
tem. If it were possible for a child to learn anything in 
amusement, I should still regret the non-development of 
one faculty, — attention, — which is much more essential 
than a more extensive knowledge. I know I shall bo 
told that mathematics particularly demand application* 
But they do not habituate one to assemble, concentrate, 
and appreciate facts. The attention which they exact ' 
is, so to speak, a right line. The human mind act» in 
them as a spring which always follows the same direc» 
tion. 

Education gained in amusement scatters thought.. 
Trouble of every kind is One of Nature's great secrets. 
The mind of the child ought to be accustomed to the 
effort of study, as our souls are to suffering. The per* 
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fcction of the first period of life is found in work^ as4hmi 
df t^e second in grief. It ' is to be desiredi no do«bt» 
llUikt ^renfs and destiny sfaould not abtaae this double 
icicret; but, at all periods of life^ that only is important 
Hrfiich affects the very center of existence, and peopl«i 
loo' often consider the moral being in detail. Yon may 
Vi^h by picture, by cards, many things to your child| 
and the habit of being amused, which you direct toward 
ibe sciences, will soon follow another direction, when the 
dldld is no longer in your power. It is not, then, with* 
otft reason that the study of the ancient and modern 
languages has been the basis of all the educational estab* 
fishtnents which have formed the most capable men of 
Btirope. He meaning of a sentence in a foreign tongue 
it at once a grammatical and an intellectual problem* 
Tots problem is entirely adapted to the intelligence of 
the child. At first, he understands only the words, then 
bd rises to a conception of the meaning, and soon after 
he feels by degrees the charm of the expression, its force, 
itei harmony, all, in fact, which is found in the language 
of man. He tries his powers all alone, with the diflScnl- 
ties which the two languages at once present; heisin^ 
troduced to successive ideas, he compares and combines 
difierent kinds of analogies and probabilities ; and spon- 
taneous mental activity, which alone can truly develope 
the thinking faculty, is vividly excited by this study. 
The number of faculties which it moves at the same time, 
gives it an advantage over all other work, and one is too 
happy to employ the fiexible memory of the child in re- 
tuning a kind of knowledge without which he would be 
lUDlited all his lile to the circle of his own nation, which 
k as narrow as it is taclusive. 

The study of grammar requires tiie satne strength of 
attention as mathematics, but it is much more closely re- 
lated to thought Grammar connects ideas together, aa 
ealculation connects figures. OrammatioiJ reafioning i» 



as precise as that of algebra, and yet it applies itself to 
alt there^ is living in the mind^ Wot^b are at once figr 
nres and images ; they are slaves and free, submissive tq 
the discipline of synta3(5,.and aU-pp,werM :!)y{<^eir natural 
signification: thus is fqiui^ ^njt^d in tbe,J9etaphysics of 
grammar, the exactn^8s.of reasoning wd tbia independ- 
ence of thought: all bas.ipasBediawayJn^ordS; and all 
is found again imhfin /os^ ikpotva^ow to^es!amine them. 
The languages are inexhaustible far thecbSd as for the 
man, and each can draw from them ^aH that 'he" needs. 

The natural impartiality of'miiid 4s(f the Germans leada 
them to occupy themgelvea wi<th for«aga?Uterature ; and 
there are few men a little abave rtbte coaiinon class ip 
Germany who do not tibAi ea^yisidiven^ltlsmguages. On 
leaving school, they teow, ordimarily, Laftin, and evei» 
Greek, very well. " The education of Gertwarn Universi* 
ties," said a French writer, ^< commences yliere that of 
several European natioQs finishes." Not olily are th^ 
professors men of wonderful knowledge, but they are 
especially distinguished -fis very •^xactteaebers. In Ger- 
many they put consciei^oe iin e'v^erything, and nothing 
really can do witiiout k. Wiboever esiaimnes the course 
of human destiny^ will 'sefe that frivolity may lead to ev- 
erything bad. It is only in itrfancy that frivolity may be 
charming. It seems as if the ©reatot lield the child by 
the hand and helped hita throii^h the cloiids bf life. But 
when time has given man to himself, it is only in the se- 
riousness of his soul that he finds thought^ feeling and 
virtue. 



We live in 4^&<]^, pot ,ym^ ; in ij^pugbtfl, ppt Hv^fiti^ ; 
In feelings, not in|(gui^3 ab^i dial. 
We -shoald count tjme l^ iMost^thtote. He livet most 
Who thinks most^ feeis Uie'nobMt^iicte iht li^^. 

T.J.Baikg. 
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SfEW NATIONAL SONG. 

Hie life we live, we live for thee, 

Columbia, fair Colombia ! 
No land so happ jj £ur and free, 

As bappj, fair Coltimbia I 
Brave souls are battling for the right ; 
Brave hearts are rushing to the fight ; 
The nation rises in its might, 

For happ7, fair Columbia I 

Through all doubt, all storms, all tears, 

Happj, fair Columbia ! 
The flag shall float for endless yearly 

O'er happy, fair Columbia ! 
Traitors shall be swept away r 
Belj^ls shall the laws obey 3 
Slavery vanish in dismay, 

From; happy, fair Golumbia^I 

Chivalrous shouts of every age,- 

Columbia, free Columbia I 
Shall read thy bright, historic page^ 

Columbia, free Columbia ! 
AH lands, all ages shall agree 
That thou alone art truly free. 
And hail thee Queen of Liberty, 

Columbia, free Columbia I 

R. L Schoolmaster* 



There's not a flower that decks the vale, 

There's not a beam that lights the mountain. 
There's not a shrub that scents the gale. 

There's not a wind that stirs the fountain. 
There's not a hue that paints the rose. 

There's not a leaf around us lying. 
But in its use or beauty shows 

God's love to us, and love undying. — Anon. 
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POPULAE EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

The Universities of Great Britain have, within a few 
years past, adopted a system of what they call Local 
Examinations. They send out examiners to any town 
where a specified number of candidates for certificates 
can be gathered, whether they are destined for the Uni- 
versity or not, and whether they be of one sex or the 
otjier. If the number of candidates be not large enough, 
they must repair to some neighboring town or to that in 
which the University is situated. The examination 
takes place when the pupil leaves scTiool, and if satisfac- 
tory, formal certificates are given, according to the pro- 
figiency shown, and these documents servq as a sort of 
diploma, rendering any further examination unnecessary. 
A moderate fee is paid for every certificate granted, 
which defrays, in part, at least, if not wholly, the expense 
incurred. The University of Oxford began the practice, 
that of Cambridge followed, an<} such was its acknowl- 
edged advantage and convenience, that the University of 
Edinburgh has now announced that it will send out local 
examiners with authority to grant certificates. 

According to the programme of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, the certificates are of two sorts — ^the ordinary 
and the honorary. The candidates for ordinary certifi- 
cates must T^e over .thirteen and under fifteen years of 
age. They are examined in English, in History and 
Geography, in Latin, in Elementary Arithmetic and in 
Scripture .History. In the case of females, the Latin is 
optional. These are called " common subjects ^ in the 
programme issued by the University ; and besides these, 
the <5andidates are examined in three " special subjects,'^ 
selected by the candidate from certain higher branchje* 
of educatioo. 



The candidates for honorary certificates most be OT«r 
fourteen and under eighteen years of age. They mmt 
be able to pass the examination required oi the candi- 
dates ibr brdinary certificates, and in addition most b« 
examined in regard to their proficiency in snch branches 
of education as the languageiS; KteraturO; and the varioos 
sciences. Provision is also to be made for examining 
candidates for honorary certificates in drawing and nm^ 
tfic. iThe examinations begfai on the 20th of June next. 

It is thought that the examinations will have the effect 
of improving the system of instruction generally adopted. 
An Edinburgh print says : 
. '' It will at first probably lay bare not a few weak 
points even in our most fiourishing schools ; but this ia 
the first great step towards a remedy. The fear of this, 
^pweyer; and the natural Repugnance which men have tqr 
snbmit uncertain results to a practical, above all to^ 
comparative test, may in a few insta^nces lead to* the io* 
vention of .all sorts of plausible objections to the schesM^ 
Fortunately, howeyer, the matter is not oue whic^h reafp 
mainly, or even primarily, w:ith schoolmasters to deter^ 
^ne. Our leading merchants, bankers and manufiictor* 
ers, have asked for these examinations, and have prom^ 
ised, in selecting their clerks and assistants, to give ^4 
preference, other things being equal, to those who hold 
university certificates.' ** 

These examinations are thought to be even moi:e iin^ 
^ortant in the case of girls than in that of the other sex. 
<jlt present, the wanj^ of a test .of the degree of proficient 
cy Mad© by girls is much complained of. In music their 
twei\f 8 are. it is true, brought into play in social circles, 
an^ a judgment is formed of the extent of their attain- 
ments in that branch ; but in other branches of education 
l^ere is no ordeal through which the pupil is to pacts 
which will show whether she is w^ll instructed or not 
This want the university examination fully supplien. In 



^lfriihr^;i^iilm.^ Ill 

B^|^fw4, 1^ good ^^ oi eagenifi99 hi»s heM ^hown to 
qibtiiki thesQ oertificates for girl^. At an etmnination 
held- ilagt year in Loadon, under the auspices of the Uni* 
▼ersUy of Cambridge,. tbe names, of eighty-three girls; 
cbiefty daughters of professional men, were sent in aa 
oimdidatoia for examination at a fortnight^s notice. 

The agency ojf the Universities in popular education is 
a new thing, and cannot fail of raising .the general stand* 
atd <of i^ieutal training in Great Britain. W. 



" NEITHER »— « EITHER." 

The pronunciation of the Wfjrds at the head of this ar* 
tide as if spelt ni-ther i4her, which is not unfrequently 
heard from divines and other cultivated men, is not sane* 
tioned either by analogy or good use, and is only to be 
accounted for on the supposition that, by some, doubtful 
use in England is considered better authority than good 
use in America. Out of ^evi^^teen lexicogcfkph^i'S; only 
two, and they of little account, (J. Johnson and Coote), 
expressly authorize the corrupt pronunciation, and the 
analogy of the language is utterly opposed to it, there 
being only one word of similar orthography, " height,'' 
whose accepted pronunciation coincides with it. 

To show how entirely analogy fails to sustain the cor* 
rupt pronunciation, the following paragraph hai^been 
framed, in which is introduced all the different connec* 
tions in which the letters e i are met with, except as in 
the word " height," given above : — 

Being disposed to walk, I would feign have visited my 
neighbor, but on approaching his seigmory, I was alarmed 
by the neighing of his horse, and on lifting my't;et2, was 
terrified to find the animal within eighty yards of me, ap- 
proaching at a speed that seemed freighted with the 
direst consequences. I was in a streight — caught in a 
«et9t^* 1^7 blood stood still in my veins^ as I conceived 
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toy life in dali'ge^. Timing my head, I was pleased to 
isee an Arabian BhdkuQbx by, and doing him odeisatice, I 
begged that he would deign to come to my rescnei I 
was not deceived in mjj hopes. By a skillful feint he suc- 
ceeded in seizing the reins attached to the fiery steed, 
and as he was a mail of «;eigfA<, he checked him in his 
impetuous career, and my life was saved* For the favor 
thus received, 1 married the Sheik, 

Every one of the words in the above paragraph, printed 
in italics, might as well have its e i " sounded as % in 
mine," as " neither " or " either." Where the authori- 
ties preponderate so greatly against any particular pro- 
nunciation, there is certainly no reasonable excuse for 
its adoption. — PhUa. Post: 



WHAT THE FOSSIL SHELL SAID TO THE GEOL- 

OGIST. 

{atrtpa quadbicostata, glens fai^ls, n. t.] 

Say, curious mammal, why unearth'st thou me ? 
Rested I well, safe from, thy foot's imptess. 
Was I but buried in my native sea 
'to wake and give thee truths thou laborest to possess ? 

Long years lived I in this my tiny shell, 
'Neath the green waves, companion of all things 
That peopled earth : vertebrate, I could tell 
Of forms more wondrous than thy wild imaginings. 

Yet, speak I not to charm thee, speak I but 
Of living forms which over me have swept,— ^ 
Beings irom whom e'en yet thy eyes are shut,-^ 
\Vh'o in thieir sepulchres long centuries have slept I 

I am btit ofie— my form, perhaps, is rare,-— 
One where ten thousand peopled the bright sea, 
And each has died and left its impress there, 
Down in old ocean's bed, creation's nursery. 

Seek ye and find, for naught from man is kept, 
In earth or sea, but one day shall be known. 
What hath an hundred thousand ages slept, 
Shall wake and speak when Science* calls— Science alone ! 

D. B. S. 
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LICENSING TEACHERS. 

t bote with pleasure tbe discussion on the duties of 
SuperintendeDts to liceuse none but well-quab'fied and 
Inorally worthy persons as teachers in bur schools. Such 
is evidently their duty, and I doubt not most Superin- 
tendents are willing to, and generally do j act accordingly. 
They are, or ought to be, men of education^ intelligence, 
and moral character^ and hence ahead of the people whom 
they servei They can see the necessity of good teach 
erS and better schools, and desire to use the little influ- 
ence and discretionary power vested in them to promote 
these ends. 

But in the discussion thtis far^ one point has not, that 
I remember, been touched upon. .NoW,it generally hap- 
pens, that the teacher is engaged before the license is 
applied for. Hence the mind of the prudential committee 
naturally, rather leans 4;oward that person as being his 
choice ; and he is a ribtive power in that district, clothed 
with some local importance, and not imfrequently better 
known and hence better liked among his neighbors than 
the Superintendent. He speaks well of the teacher he 
has hired, the citizens of the district suppose the teacher 
elect all rights and the children begin to fce Well-disposed 
toward him, and so there is some little popularity created 
beforp the school begins. Now suppiose that teacher 
comes to be examined^ and the Superintendent finds in- 
competency, and declines to license. But the district 
disapprove of his decision, the committee storms, and 
the district vote to have the school, with that teacher^ 
and he or she begins. 

Now, what shall the Superintendent do? Shall he 
visit that school, and acquiesce, let it pass, pocket the 
insult, and make the best of it he can ? Or shall he '^ let 
'em alone," or get disgusted, or " throw up his commis* 



«ioB/' w«iqi6fi3 torn decision of the coiirt| or do 
•other foolish Atng ? Not that such a case has^ withw 
«ny kaowledge, arisen, but, as a quaint fellow use to segr 
ia our IjcMm, " af it shou'd.'' I submit it to Wis<)em 

^qd Experience. .8. JE^. .. 

The difficulty suggested by our correspondent ean.bff' 

solved only in one way. It matters not if the teacher i» 

^* en^ged " before he applies for examination, if he ii 

|>o|Nilar with the committee and district, and even wilb 

)tbe pupils ; the Superintendent has nothing to do "wiAM 

itihese facts, only so far as this populanty argues the eomv 

potency of the teacher. If the teacher has gained ^^ 

confidence of patrons and pupils by intercourse with 

them, that is one test of his fitness for his position,. an<i 

should be taken into the account, as a part of the ezarai-^ 

nation. But if the teacher is found to be entirely income 

potent, the Superintendent must refuse io license f without 

any regard to the opinions or wishes of others, in or out 

of the district. We would neither " get disgusted,'^ 

" throw up our commission," nor " appeal to the decisioii 

of the court." We would simply discharge our duty ancf 

leave others interested to take such a course as they 

please. A Superintendent who would not act independv 

ently in such a case, should be at once removed frpi)4{ 

ofBce. EDw 



ELECTRICITY. (Cootinued,) ^ 

Electrical agency in the physical world opeiw a wid* 
field for investigation and discovery. We have as ye* 
but a limited knowledge of its operations, and of the ex* 
tent to which it enters the various branches oi science* 
It is not impossible that the attraction of gravitation fe 
but one of the numerous forms of electricity ; the spiral' 
twist of the vine, turning in some cases with the handle 
of the watch and in others ip the opposite direction, may' 
be due to the same cause ; and the same subtle agetit* 
has perhaps a greater effect than we are aware of i& "Sn^ 
termining the condition of our he^th. A more iotkiMite* 



kiowledge of tbe- chamct^ ofielectrici^iidfty be fo^bcb 
Miieeemary to tbe flciofiee of znedi<nBe-a» it is to tliat of 
iftoteorolo^y. 

It is not far*fetche^ or ov^irstii^k^ to <^^ a cbiBpiiri&oii 
iBOA betwoen higb foTors a&d'coagestioiii^&d positive' eloc* 
fricitjy and between low fevei^s and ohofera and' negatit^ 
electricity, and to suggest thatnt^gative electric subsltances 
in the first case and positive electrics in the second, might 
iMJgoodas remedies. It is well known that the tall 
pines of \ the South are non-condnciors of electricity, and 
that fevers have been known to rage among them ivhile 
diolera was prevailing in other parts of the country. A 
ease has been known, on the other hand, where a party 
of workmen employed in the bottom of a newly drained 
pond, were suddenly taken with violent vomiting and 
pnrging, and it is believed t£at oyer ditches and low 
places, negative electricity prevails. It is in low tod 
damp places that the fever and ague is contracted. 

The effect ^ produced by thnnder storms npon miik^ 
turning it sour, and upon fresh meat, hastening its do* 
cay, is of too common occurrjence to render detailed 
instances necessary. And it must appear as highly 
probable, that where organic substances are affected in 
this way, the human system might also be affected, and 
favorably or unfavorably, according to the condition 
whioh it happens to be in. I^ has been supposed by 
some that there have occurred showers of toads andj 
fishes, and that these showers were occasioned by the^ 
spawn having been drawn up into the air by w^ter-. 
apouts, and there powerluUy acted on by electricity^ 
organized life thus being as sudden in its development 
aa are the beautiful geometrical forms which are giVeti 
i0 the snow-flakes by the same agency ; but the beauty 
dl this theory is greatiy impaired by the doubt whioh 
any well be entertained whether any such showers have 
eiTer fallen. 
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The ignia fatuua, or will-o'-the-wisp, is one of the pecu* 
liar forms of electricity. A remarkable acoonnt of one 
of these phenomena, as seen by Dr. Shaw, in his traveh 
in the Holy Land, is thus given in the " Sacred Philoso- 
phy of the Seasons :" " It appeared in one of the valleys 
of Mount Ephraim, and attended him and his company 
for more than an hour. Sometimes it would seem glob* 
ular, or in the shape of the flame of a candle. At other 
times it would spread to such a degree as to involve th^ 
whole company in a pale, inoffensive light, then contract 
itself, and suddenly disappear ; but, in less than a minute 
would appear again. Sometimes, lunning swiftly along, 
it would expand itself at certain intervals, over more 
than two or three acres of the adjacent mountain.'' 

At other times, this phenomenon is seen upon twigs 
and spray, where it glows with a pale, steady light ; and 
it has been noticed upon the whip which a traveller has 
carried in his hand. At other times, it moves along be-, 
fore one, at a few feet from the ground, and gives out 
8u£Scieut light to illumine the way in the darkest night, 
as if from a lantern borne by some unseen, mysterious 
hand. From this circumstance, it is not unfrequently 
called the Jack o' lantern. 

The instrument which is most generally made use of 
to ascertain the electrical condition of the air, is the gold 
leaf electrometer. This instrument consists of a vial or 
small glass jar with a metal rod leading into it through a 
cork well lacquered with sealing wax, in the lower end 
of which are two small strips of gold leaf. When the rotf 
is excited by the presence of any considerable degree of 
electricity, the leaves diverge from each other ; and sa 
delicate may this instrument be made, that the mere 
dropping of a pin upon it is suflScient to stir the leaven 
with electrical action. During a thunder shower, a dis-i 
charge of electricity, even at the distance of several 
miles, can be instantaneously detected by the starting of 
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the leaves. At times, when the atmosphere is highly 
charged with electricity, it becomes an interesting ea;- 
periziient to hold the electrometer in one hand and raise 
apd lower it successively through sevojal feet thickness 
of the air near the surfgkce. The leaves are often seen to 
diverge, collapse,, aqd diverge again, according to the 
distance of the instrument above the surface, and the 
electric stratum which it happens to be in. In the lower 
regioire of the atmosphere, near the level of the sea,, 
where the a-mount of water-vapor is considerable, the 
instrument will seldom exhibit electrical excitement in 
this way ; but in the niountaiuous regions of the globe, 
where the air is dry, its movements become highly inter- 
esting ; and no scientific traveler should be without it 
among his philosophical apparatus. It is by means of 
this instrument that the electrical character of whirl- 
winds h^s been ascertained. ' %f. W, P, 



CANVASSING FOR THE JOURNAL. ^ 

Friend Orcutt : There are undoubtedly many amusing 
things in editing a paper, but there are also some in can- 
vassing. I felt it a duty to get up a club for the Journal, 
and did so. I feel that it is the duty of teachers to sup- 
port a journal of their own, and of superintendents to 
solicit subscription^ to the same, and present it to their 
teachers. , There are six other teachers in town who 
have not subscribed, though I mean to persuade them to 
when I visit their schools. 

But several young ladies who taught here last winter, 
have not obtained schools this summer, and when I asked 
them to take the Journal, some said they shouldn't teach 
tnis seasoBi, and so they didn't care to take it ! As if it 
wouldn't do them, good only while teaching, I need not 
Bay that they are second-rate tes^cheri ; at least, I judg^ 
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them to b6. I doubt if they wotdd reaid it if they had it, 
or that they ever read a book or joum^ on educatioii. 
Probably they never read the prefaces to their school* 
books, which certainly they ought. They expect to 
t^acli next winter if they can get schools ; will the Jonr- 
nal do them any good then ? They shall have a chance. 

But while some talked thus, other some thought '^ they 
couldn't afford it.^' I know a female teacher's w§ges"ia 
not above half what it ought to be. But one who teach* 
68 at all, and cannot afford 50c. for the Journal, has more 
ways for money than young girls generally need to have. 
But in the cases mentioned they were not in straits. They 
might take it, but they don't want to. Such girls ought 
not to teach, for their interest is not in the school. But 
they know the text-books, and must have a license. . I 
cannot recommend them. The question for them isi 
not can they afford to tcJce it, but can they '' afford " U> 
he vnthoui it Really, they cannot— ;it, or some other 
good educational journal. 

But one girl spoke sensibly, as she generally does. 
She was glad to have the opportunity to read it. She 
thought " there was much excellent reading in it, and 
that she should be improved by its perusal ;'' and that 
remark has gained her a place as assistant teacher in a 
jhigh school next Fall, for I perceived she was interested 
jiji teaching. She loves it, and I love to reward her for 
^er &ithfulness and good sense. I know she will be de- 
>voted to her duty. If she makes teaching a profession, 
idle wiU /excel in it. She has the energy, and is open to 
Mnpr;ofKement. 

if every superintendent would do his duty, you would 
800D hay^ ikd Journal on a better footing. 

WABDSBono'* 



A diiii6rfalt»nper, joined 'with innocent, will make beauty 
atltaetfrei }mirhig/d delightful, and wit good-natured. 
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THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

Eds. Evening Post : Tour paper seems to be the re- 
Bort of literary inquirers. Will you or some of youir 
Yeaders inform me whether; in using a proper name in 
the possessive case, where the* name ends with a-y as 
Jones, we ought to say " Mr. Jonea^ house," or " Mr. 
Joneses house ?" It being a contraction ot " Mr. Jones, 
his house," the ancient form, would seem as if the 8 should 
be. retained as much as if the name ended with some oth- 
er letter. The practice is diverse. 

This being settled, what shall we do where the posses- 
Hve noun is plural — as the ^^ iMercharda^ Bank" — should 
it be so, or the " Merchants's Bank ?" As we should not 
have said, even in ancient times, the " Merchants, his 
Bank," but the " Merchants, their Bank," it would seem 
that the s with an apostrophe is entirely out of place ; 
yet something should be substituted. 

And where you have a double name, each of which is 
plural — ^as " Butchers and Drovers Bank," — do you drop 
the ' apostrophe altogether, treating the terms as adjec- 
tives, or do you apply the apostrophe to both, or to the 
latter name only ? 

Again : would you say, ^* I l^ave some doubt as to the 
public being prepared for this measure," or '' as to the 
public^s being prepared ? 

Yours, PUNOTUM. 

Good usage has settled the first point mentioned by 
our correspondent. Everybody in conversation says 
Adams's Express, and not Adam's Express, and nobody 
except sign-painters and persons whose grammatical per- 
ceptions are a little bewildered with the rules of the 
grammarians, writes or prints Adams' Express. In the 
case of a plural noun, however, we do not add the 's, but 
write Merchants' Bank. So in the case of the Butchers' 
and Drovers' Bank, we use simply the inverted comma 
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as the sign of the possessive case. To make adjectives 
of the words botchers and drovers in that instance woulct 
be as gross a vulgarism as to saj carpenter shop and 
cooper sbop; as we sometimes see written on signs. As 
to the last inquiry, whether we should saj "I have 
doubt as to the public being prepared," or " the publicli 
being prepared/' we believe that good usage may be 
pleaded for either mode, and we leave that to be wran* 
gled about by the grammarians. — Eve. Post. 



PARTING HYMN. 

•UirO AT OI.XNWOOD LADIES* a£3U:VABY, BY THB OBADVATUTO GIJkM, 1864^ 

Bound by golden chains of MendslUp, 

Wo have passed the moments h^e : 
Now our school-life's drama closes, 

And the parting hour draws near. 
Would that time with us could linger,. 

But wc cannot stay his flight ; 
And the vague and misty future 

Dhns the path that seems so bright. 
How our hearts with sorrow swell, 
As we speak the word farewell. 

As we gaze upon the loved ones 

Who are gathered here to-day, 
W^ shall find one dear face missing, 

That has passed fh)m earth away ; 
With the angel bands she's standing, 

And her'robe is pure and white. 
She has passed th« shadowy portal, 

She has gained the realms of light. 
O ! how oft will memory dwell* 
On the one we loved so well. 

Father, in thy mercy bless us, 

On ^he battle field of life. 
Make us prayerfiii, watchfUl, £EdthM ;, 

Guide our footsteps in the strife : 
That, at last, a band unbroken, 

We may meet upon that shore,. 
Where earth's sorrows all are endM, 
And where partings are no more. 
Then we'll join that song to swell, 
That breathes not the word farewelU 

• M.M.H. 
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THE PETITION OF OUR SCHOOL TEACHERS FOE 
AN INCREASE OF SALARY. 

[From the Mass. Teacher.] 

Our free schools, the peculiar glory of our Commonwealth, and 
especially of our city, are what they are, not so much because of 
the wise legislation, and the generous expenditures in buildings 
and apparatus, so often and properly lauded, as because they havQ 
•ecured Jlhe personal and life-long services of individuals of the 
highest culture and ripest experience. 

No profession is so inadequately appreciated, whilf* none ia- 
Tolves such vital interests of .society and the State, as that of the 
teacher. None of approximate value is so poorly paid. 

In the present estimate of a teacher's duties, very few can be 
found of requisite qualifications, who arc wilting to undertake 
them as a life work, and encounter the perils of grumbling pai^ 
ents, grumbling tax-payers,' and temporizing committees, as welt 
as the toils, — immense toils, — filling all the days and nights of 
faithful service, which the precession involves, while the remuner- 
ation is barely sufl&cient for temporary subsistence. 

When wf hear that the teachers of our public schools find il 
necessary to ask for simply as much as was stipulated when they 
embarked in this great public service, and committed themselves 
and families to the good faith of the city, in their expectation of 
an adequate support, we should give the matter instant and earnest 
attention. 

They only ask to be paid their dues ; not appealing to our 
generosity, but our sense of justice. The following statement ex» 
liibits sufficient grounds for their request : Our male teachers^ 
house-keepers, find it necessary to pay to-day for meats 25 per 
eent more than the prices of two years ago ; for potatoes and other 
vegetables from 60 to 200 per cent ; for eggs, butter, fish, flour, 
eoipn meal, and fuel, from 35 to 80 per cent ; for tea, coffee, rice, 
all groceries, 100 per cent and over ; and for clothing more than 
40 per cent. 

Our female teachers — God bless them for their devotion to 

such poorly requited labor — must pay to-day 200 per cent more 

cotton cloth, hose, cambric, calico, ginghams and Balmorals— 
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for thread, flannel, woolen hose, 100 per cent — ^for boots, gloves, 
'ribbons, bonnets, outer garments, and for board, from 40 to 75 per 
9Cpt. 

If their salaries were meagre at best, and no sensible man can 
consider them otherwise, shall we not consider their needs now ? 

While those who supplj their dailj wants, at such an advance 
of prices, are growing rich by these verj changes, in which thej 
suffer, let us not add insult to injury by replying to their petition, 
** these are hard times^ and you must bear your proportion of the 
burdens/' An Ex-Supt." of Schools. 



A CURE FOR SCANDAL. 

We commend the following to persons in our commti-' 
jdtj addicted to the improper use o£ the tongue. If the 
ingredients can be found in town, it would be well for 
0pmQ of those in our town whose tongues are loose at 
both ends and work on a pivot; to keep a bottle full ob 
hand: — 

Take of good nature one ounce ; of an berb called bj 
the Indians " mind-your-oiyn-business," one ounce ; nu 
with ^' a-Uttle-charity.-ior-others " and two or tipree sprigt* 
of " keep-your-tongue-between-your-teeth ;" simmer them 
together in a vessel called circumspection, for a short 
time, and it will be fit for use. Application — The symp- 
tom is a violent itching in the tongut? and roof oi tho 
mouth, which invatriably takes place when you are in 
company with a species of animals called gossips. When 
jmi feel a fit of the disorder coming on, take a teaspoon- 
fill of ihe mixture, hold it in your mouth, which you will 
ikeep closely shut till you get home, and you will find a 
complete cure. Should you apprehend a relapse, keep 
.a small bottleful about you, and repeat the dose on tb^ 
•lightest symptom. 



Life is an outward occupation, an actual work, in afl 
ranks and all situations. 

. O, thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no nam^ 
to be known by, let us call the devil I 



^ ^ M^scelianeous Articles. ISv 

Dfi. BiCHABDSEN, in a late number of the Social Science 
Review, says :— 

" Men of letters, men of business who do their busi- 
ness through other hands and do great businesK, ^nd 
ffien immersed in politics, induce in themselves usually 
the following maladies : Cardiac melancholy, or brokeii 
heart ; dyspepsia, accompanied with great loias of pho»^ 
phorus from the body ; diabetes, consumption, paralysisy 
local and general ; apoplexy, insanity, premature old age?. 
They also suffer more than other men from the effects of 
ordinary disorders. They bear pain indifferently, cati 
tolerate no lowering measures, are left long prostrate b^ 
dimple depressing maladies, and acquire in some instto- 
ces a morbid sensibility which is reflected in evety 
direction ; so that briskness of action becomes irritabiii*' 
ty ; and quiet, seclusion and moroseness. They disl&e 
themselves and feel that they must be disliked, and il 
they attempt to, feel joyous they lapse into shame at hav* 
ing dissembled, and fall again into gloom.'' * 

The Dean op Cantebbuby has been endeavoring to 
settle the proper terms in which, for example, we shauld 
address a note to the ladies of the same family and name* 
He says :—^" Which of these two is right—the Misses 
Brown or the Miss Browns ? For the former it may be 
said /that Brown is the name of the whole speci-es, and 
that the young ladies, being individuals of that species, 
are Misses ; for the latter, that each of the young ladies 
being Miss Brown, the whole taken together, or any two 
or more, are Miss Browns. So that either way is justi- 
fiable. Usage is all but universal in favor of the latter 
ift conversation. We say we met the Miss Browns, noitf 
the Misses BroWn. But we cAn hardly justify this, ouir 
colloquial practice, if we bring in Mrs. Brown, and «l^ 
we met Mrs. and the Miss Browns. For, by enumeratmg 
#ius first the individuals, and then the species, we bind 
ourselves to the former way of spelling. The sentence^ 
as I have last given it, is inaccurate ; because it really 
ilays that we met Mrs. and the Miss Browns : i.e., on6 Mrs. 
and one celebrated Miss, rejoicing in the name of, not 
Brown^ but Browns. If we had wished to keep to thi^ 
orilinary colloquial usage in this case, also, we ought to 
btve said that we mot Mrs. Brown and the Mi^s Browna/f' 
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EblTORIAL MISCELLANY, 

National Teachers' Association. — The annaal meeting, of 

the National Teachers' Association will be held at Ogdensborg^ 

N. Y.y commencing on the lOlh of August, at ten o'clock, A. IL^ 

and continuing three days. Most of the .hotels at Ogdensbnif 

will furnish accommodations to members at a reduced charge of 

$1.50 a day. The exercises will consist of lectures and paper* 

by prominent educators, and the discussion of various educatianat 

topics. 

i Excursion arrangements will be made from different points m 

\ early as practicable, and announcements will be made of theas 

I arrangements and of the programme of exercises% 

Directors of the Association in the several states, and other 
nembers, are particularly desired to interest themselves in secar* 
ing arrangem^ts with railroad companies for reduced fare \a 
teachers and others attending the meeting, and to use their inflo* 
ence in other ways to 8<*cure a full attendance. 

American Institute of Instruction. — The thirty-fifth an* 
naal meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be hd4 
in Portland, Me., at the new City IIhH, on the IGth, 17th and 
18th of August, 1864. The Hoard of Directors will meet at the 
City Hall, on the IGth, at 11 o'clock, A. M. The public exerds' 
es will be as follows : 

Tuesday, August 1 6. — At half past two o'clock, P, M., the 
meeting will be organized for the transaction of business, and to 
listen to the usual addresses o£ welcome, and the President's an- 
nual address. At half past three oclock, P. M., a lecture by J» 
N. Bartlett, Esq., of New Britain. Ct. Subject : Influence of 
School Life upon the Character of the Scholar. At eight o'clock, 
P. M,, a lecture by Hon. John D. Philbrick, Supcriotendept of 
the Schools of Boston, Mass. 

Wednesday, August 17. — At nine o'clock, A. M., a discussion* 
Subject : How may Parental Co-operation be best Secui-ed ? At 
eleven o'clock, A. M., a lecture by Hon. K. P. Weston, Superin* 
tendent of the Schools of Maine. At half past two o'clock, P. M., 
m lecture by J. W. Allen, Esq., of Norwich, Ct. Subject; Tli# 
Teacher an Agent and not a Servant. At half past three o'dock. 
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'; IP. M., a discussion. Subject : Should Examinations be conduct- 

\ ^ by the Teacher or Committee ? At eight oclock, P. M., a 

'; lecture by J. S. Hart, LL.D., of the New Jersey Normal SchooL 

Thursday, August 18.^— At nine (ffelock, A. M., a discussion. 

; Subject: To what extent should Teachers render assistance to 

their Pupils ? At eleven o'clock, A. M., a lecture by Bev. E. B. 

Webb, of Boston, Mass. At half past two o'clock, P. M., a lee- 

tare by Prof. P. A. Cbadboume, of Williams College. Subject : 

The Relations of Natural History to Education. At eight o'clock, 

P. M., brief addresses by rep];esentatiTes from ^ifif^rent States. 

The following railroads will grant the usual reduction of fare 5 
that is, a free return ticket to those who pay full fare one way-: 
Boston and Lowell ; Boston and Alaine ; Eastern ; Portland, Saoo 
4nd Portsmouth ; Essex ; Nashua and Lowell ; Worcester and 
Nashua ; Wilton ; Stony Brook ; Lowell and Lawrence ; Ports; 
nonth and Concord ; Salem and Lowell ; Concord, Manchest( 
and Lawrence; Manchester and North Weare; Newburyporti 
Springfield, Hartford and New Haven ; Norwich and Worcester'; 
f airhaven ; Hartford, Providence and Fishkill ; Maine Central. 

Fare on the Boston and Portland steamers will be only one 
'doUar each way for those attending the meetings of the Institute. 

Persons attending the meetings of the Institute can obtain a 
'fee return ticket over the roads mentioned above, from the Sec- 
retary of the Institute, which will be good only on the road upon 
. which the bearer came to the Institute, and only to the station 
firom which one advance fare was paid. These who pass over the 
Worcester and Nashua road must obtain a return check of the 
<9onductor on the road. These checks must be presented to the 
Secretary of the Institute, and signed by him, in order to be hon^ 
^ired on the return trip. We hope Vermont will be well repre- 
sented at these meetings. 

* Amherst College -has conferred upon Dr. Dio Lewis the 
honorary degree of A. M. This recognition on the part of old 
Amherst, proverbially chary of its compliments, must not only be 
very gratifying to Dr. Lewis, but is another proof of substantial 
and increasing interest in physical education. 

117 J. H. Capen offers for sale his long established Job Prints 
ing Office (the School Journal is printed at this establishment)^ 
^n. reasonable terms. Applications to the editor of this Journal 
will be promptly answered. It is a good opening for a local, his^ 
A>rieal, political or educational paper. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Da vies' Univebsity AaiTHMETio, Revised Edition. Barce» 
& Burr, New York. 

No author in our country has enjoyed a more extensive and a 
more deserved popularity than Prof. Davies. His complete 
course of mathematics is everywhere known and very extensively 
used throughout the nation. This revised edition of his Univer- 
sity Arithmetic is every way worthy of the place it holds in pub- 
lic confidence. • 

Jems for the Young. By Chrfrles Northend, A. M. Barnes 
& Burr. — ^This little paper covered book of 47 pages, is the 
choicest ^ Gem " of the season, being a selection of proverhst 
wise sayings of eminent author^ and valuable maxims, for mem- 
orita exercises in schools and families. Our friend Northend has 
done many good things in the way of book-making, and this is one 
of his best. 

f ERiCAN Journal of Soienge and Arts. — July namber 
contains very valuable articles by such men as Profs. Kirkwood^ 
Meissner, Hinrichs, W. A. Nortoc, and B. Silliman, Jr. In six 
numbers, published every second month, price $5 per year. Ev- 
ery scientific man should be a regular subscriber. Address Ed- 
itors. 

The Congregational Quarterly. — ^The July namber con- 
tains the portrait of Dr. Beecher, with an interesting sketch of 
his life by Prof. Stowe, <md many other excellent articles. For . 
every intelligent christian minister, theological student, family in 
the denomination, and for every one wIk) wishes to become intelli- 
gent, this Quarterly is worth its dollar in gold, at $2.75. One — 
one dollar a year 1 Address, Congregational Quarterly, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Northern Monthly. — Edited bv Hon. E. P. TVeston, 
Portland, Me. This magazine lias reachea its 5th number, and 
has been conducted thus ftir with signal ability, and promises to be 
a complete success. We regret to lose the Maine Teacher, hot 
wish well to this new enterprise. 

Harper's New Monthlt Magazine. — August number 
comes to us with its usual variety and elegant embellishments. 
Among its leading articles are: The Club-man in Africa; Theo- 
dosia Burr ; Missing ; The Military Hospitals at Fortress Mon- 
roe ; Shakspeare Tercentenary ; The Unkind Word ; Woman 
on a Farm; Oh the Bight Footing; Our Mutual Friend. Old 
priee, 25 cts. per copy. Address, Harper & Brothers. 

Godey's Lady's Book. — This magazine has fully illustrated 
what enterprise and perseverence will do in any pursuit. And 
the public has shown its appreciation of such efibrts by givin| 
Godey so liberal a support. The ladies know what suits them. 



table a little work bearing this title/of which 
Chaewes Noethbnd, a, M., formerly of this 
town, is the compiler, which is really a gem. 
It is a choice selection of maxims and proverbs 
from Scripture apd the best of secular authoa- 
ties, containing in a brief form the condensed 
wiadqm of all ages of the world. The object 
of the work is to store the mind— especially 
the .youthful mind-rwith sterling truths and 
wise and Tirtuons sentiments, which cannot 
fai; of producing good fruits and having a 
beneficial . effect on t;he intellect and heart. 
Not only to the ypung, but to the adult person 
will the storing of these wise aphorisms be 
useful, and we commiepd - it to the attention pjf 
all, both young^and old. The compiler is en- 
titled to the wnewed thaaka of tH^ friends of 
«lii<5Maoi^i. for, this add«d contribution to tfae^ 
cause of which he haa so long been the able 
advocate. 
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Cowperthwaite & Company, Philadelphia, 

INVITE ATTENTION TO 

C O L £J- U R N ' 8 

COMPRISING 

THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC 15 cents. 

COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 25 « 

" COMMON SCHOOL '^ :.-.-66 « 

" ARITHMETIC A.ND ITS APPLICATIONS-84 « 

These books differ from many others in several important particulars. 

1. The invesrtigations of the principles on which the rules of arithme- 
tic depen^^lways precede and are made more prominent than the state- 
ment Q^H^ ri\\&^t 

2. ^Bnogical relations of the several parti of arithmetic are clearly 
marked by their arrangement. Fc r examj)le, reduction i? not treated as 
a separate rule, but so much as belongs to multiplication is placed under 
that head, *irtiile the rest takes its proper place a^ one of the practical ap- 
plications ol division. Interest, discount, and the kindred rules, aie 
grouped together as illustrations of the d< ctiine proportion. The theo- 
ry ol decimals is placed much earlier in the conibe than usu.il. The rules 
for compound numbers are explained in connection with the t orresponding 
rules for simple numbers, the principle u on which the><e rules depend 
being identical. 

3. A large number of examples are giv n for the illustration of each 
rule, and great rare has been t^kcn to nelect tho>e of a practical or busi- 
ness character. 

i. The answers to the examples are not given in the arithmetics. Keys 
to the higher books are tarnished gratis to teachers using the arithmetics, 
but are not sold to booksellers. 

6, They are original books, the result of much careful thought, study, 
and experience as a teacher. 

Colburn's -A.x'itliiiietics 

are regarded by all teachers who are acquainted with their merits as at 
least among the best neatiss in this department. They are everywhere 
liked best by the best teachers, and wherever introduced, the longer they 
are used, the better they are liked. 

Although so recently published, (the. series was not completed until 
I860,) with very little effort on the^wrt of ihc publishers to bring them 
into ug9, they have already worked their own way into the public schcols 
of such places as St. L')uis, Mo.; San Francisco, t'al.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
New Haven, Hartforct and Norwich, Ooi.n ; Salem, Fitchburg, Somer- 
ville, etc., Ma'^s.; and in many of the smaller cities and towns in the 
vicinity of ihe?e places, 

Teaoliei's and Scliool ()fiicers 

intending to make changes m thi* dei)artment, a» d who wish to get the 
BEST TEXT- BOOKS, urc rcqtjcstcd to examine these and compare them with 
cotemporary works, (-opic* for ex a uii nation will be iorwaraed by mail, 
on receipt of one-third of the anntxed prices, tor prepayment of postage, 
or they will be i'unii>hr(l jvkkk «>r hXi'FNsr, on personal application to the 
publishers, or to 

[tf] DEXTKIl 8. STONE, Boston, Mass., 

kimi for IntrorluMioii -Wm »^.tC. G. ilookc's Bonkslorc, %1k ^f) Brattle iU 
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Tlie long established and well known 

JOe PRINTJNQ OFFIOE 



— C)F— 



J. H. CAPEN, 

BRATTJLEBORO, TT., 



It has always enjoyed a good patronage, and still 
does. It being centrally located, it is one, of the 
best places for a printer to .make a fine thing either 
in Jobbing or printing a political, historical, or local 
paper. 

It is sold only because the owner wishes to engage 
in an out-door business. 

Terms made known on application. Cash or good 
farming land will buy it. 

Apply to J, H. CAPEN, Proprietor, or to H. 
ORCUTT, Editor Vt. School Journal. 



TERl^XH, #1.00, ]?EIfc YEAK.. 

T H E 

VEIIMONT 

SCHOOL J.OUllNAL, 

Devoted to the Educational Interests of the State 

— AJ!I> 

Pabli&hed under Uie Sanction of the Vermont Slate Teachers^ Aksoci&uob 



M.H. Buckham 
PlHiy 11. White 
C. K. Ferrin, 

E'hvard Conant 
J. W. Phelps, 
J. B. Perry, 
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CLENWOOD 

HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M., PRINCIPAL 



This First Clasx Boaidiiijar Siliool lor Yoiing Ladies is located in the de- 
lightful and healthful villagebf 

WEST BRATTLEBORO, YT. 

With an outfit of ^20,000, its buildings are extensive and convenient, and its 
grounds spacious, beautiful and attractive. Tlic school was opened and 
thoroughly organized some four years ago, and has been in successful opei*a- 
tion, under twelve ])ermancnt teachers, ever since. During most of this time, 
the school has been full to its utmost a»p«^'»ty. A full course of four years 
study is established with reference to gnwluation. Much attention is also 
given to The Ounamkxtal Branchi:s, the departments of Music and 
SYench being under the direction of German and French Professors. 
Gymnastics taught by a graduate from Dr. Dio I^wis* Gymnasium, Boston. 

KXPKNSES. 

IstTenn. 2d T. MT. PerYr. 
Board and Tuition, (Junior Department) #60 $"60 #60 #185 

Board and Tuitior., (Senior* Department) 70 6-> 65 20O 

liAY SClfOLAim. 

Tuition^ (Junior Department^ — French and German extra) #18 

Tuition, (Senior Department — French and Gernum extra) 24 

. Our regular course of study embraces all branches for graduation The op- 
tional course will emimice tlic following:— 

Piano, with ur wifhout the 1 or«/, (2 lessons per week), $46 per year; use 
of instrument, (two practice hours per day), $0; Guitar with use of Instru- 
ment, #45; Oil Painting, i^SO; I'euciling, Perspective Drawing, Pastel or 
Crayoning, #15. More than the regular lessons under private mstruction, 
will always be an extra cliarge. 
V Access to every dopurtnient of tlic sch<K>I, embracing all bills for Ijoard and 
-tuition,- (first term) #l>.i; (second term) #90; (third term) #90; (per year) 
#275. ^ 

All bills are payable l»y the term ; #50 at the opening, and the lialance at 
the close. If payment.^ arc d«'lnyc<l, interest may be charged from the*.e 
dates. Still greater flepreeiation of the currency may compel us to raise our 
charges. If so, «luc notice will l»e given to our patrons. 

Uj^Each young lady is expceterl to furnish for her own use oue pair »f 
sheets, pillow cases, and towels. 

No other extra charge, e\<ept lbil»fM>ks, stationery, .>heot music, paints, 
etc., which are lurmshed at the Seiuinaiy at retail prices. 

Clergymen of all den<n»iiuatioi»s may have 25 per cent <leducted from regu- 
lar bills. 

Young ladies dependent on their own resour<'es, and striving to obtain an 
education, have special eneojiragement. 

Fall Session opens Sept. 7, IS(»4. 

Apply to thr ritlNC'lPAL. 

West Brattlelx»n», Vt. 
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PRINCIPAL'S ADDRESS TO THE CLASS AT 
GLBNWOOD, ON CONFERRING DIPLOMAS. 

Young Ladies : Your future usefulness depends upon 
what you are and what you do. What you are has re- 
sulted from a life-long process of cuUure, which consti- 
tutes your education. 

"The supremacy of mind over matter and mind over 
mind, is everywhere manifested, but it is cuUivated mind 
that gives character, position and influence in every 
sphere of life. 

And what are the elements of power in the cultivated 
mind? Upon what can you rely, as you go hence from 
these consecrated halls, for the work you expect to ac- 
complish and the good you hope to do? 

1 answer, true culture gives health and vigor to.body, 
mind, and soul, and hence, that vitality and energy which 
are essential elements in mental power. 

The cultivated mind hsis sd/'-contrd, power over its 
own volitions. It has acquired the ability to fix and hold 
its thoughts upon a given subject, in the process of in- 
vestigation. • It can grapple with difficulties and over- 
come them. It can assail error in its strong hold 6f ig- 
norance and sin and hurl upon it the thunderbolts of 
truth and reason. 
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Again, the cultivated mind has stability. It is nolr 
drifted like the nnanchored ship by every wind that blowg^ 
but like the oak which has endured contortions by ao 
hundred hurricaneS| it stands amid the trials and conflicts 
of lifQ, 8^ndi9 8^11 the stronger lor having endured i\^&p^ 

Iiibi^l.cultiire^ with . Good's bles^iag, 8eoui)BK.>|)^Eyr%^ 
conacientiouaneaa^ and love of truth. 

It implies the hfupxH^ioua development of the whale 
being, — the subjection of passion to self-love, self-love to 
conscience, and coi^cience to the unerring word of Cl^od. 

The cultivated mind seeks for truth as for hid treasnre^ 
a^d, wherever it mpy be/ound.. It lives in tl^e r^c^wd 
not in the ideal world. Its own existence is a reality: 
its revealed relations to the living universe and to its. 
09^^.; it^, duties, and its destiny are fearful realities which: 
ar^.,neve^ fprgottejft4 

Ip such, a mind, ne.^t}xer, bigotry, skepticism nor.super*' 
stition, can find a lodgment Such culture, securea tha 
grqat e^^ qf recluc^t;i9n, and fits, its subject fox. the impicflr- 
t^ dut|^ and respoxisibilities of life. 

Sp far,, young . ladies, as you have gained this,, vigor,, 
self control, stability and integrity ,^ you are furnished for. 
your lifeework And you #hould remember.that not only 
eidt^f^re hut, c^tim is a condition oi usefulness^ 

Tour education is still incomplete, and will be, aalong 
as you are finite and capable of progress ; but from this 
stand-poiijit, ypu must enter upon the more active duties 
of. the future. Apd.allpw me to add, the advants^es you 
have enjoyed and th^ attainments you have made, have 
placed you in a position of greater influence and respon- 
sibility. Anjd yo]u, have no right to retire from school to. 
a life of ease ai^d pleasure, or to waste your enjprgiets. up- 
on^ th^ aqcoDgiplisbpient of merely selfish ends. 

A life of fiishion and folly^ is a life of sin» 

The most cultivated mind may become a barren waste^ 
through indolence, or miadirected action* 
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Young ladies, Burvey the field, ia 'which Prov^deaco 
has called you to labor. "It is alreaiiy white to the. bar^ 
vest^'' and the laborers more &au ever before in the hMU 
tory of our country, rnxmih^echecfted women. 

The position^assigned yon damanda heroism, toil.and 
sacrifice. ' ^ 

Your distracted country is straggling for existence, 
and with a foe which has been nourished upon her own 
soil. Your patriot brothers are suffering, blading ^nd 
dying for the principles and institutions bequeathed to x^s 
by our fathers. Their worJfe in the iainily, school and so- 
ciety, they have committed to you. 
Especially does the responsibility of educating the pres* 
ent and the next generation, rest upon the cultivated 
daughters of America. 

How much waste, degradation, and misery follow in 
the track of this^merciless' war I This waste must be re- 
paired and this degradation and suffering removed. It 
would seem that the work of a century has been thrown 
upon this generation. Now th$n, is the>time for action^ 
Henceforth, realize the part you have to act in this 
stirring age, and strive Uy merit the honor and reward 
that await the virtuous, the faithful and the braver 

You go not to the field of carnage and blood except a^r 
angels of mercy. But the part you have to act is none ik^ 
less important. In the home circle, in the chamber of 
sickness, of sorrow and of death, you find your approi»ri- 
ate work. Amid scenes like these, woman 

"Responds to each impulse with ready reply, 
"Whether sorrow or pleasiwehw sympathy try? 
"Tear drops and smiles on her coufitenance play, 
"Like sun shine and showers of a morning i& May.^ 

To you lisping childhood and sportive youth must come 
for instruction, and hence, upon you and those who move 
in your sphere of life, the eyes of a struggling, hoping, 
waiting nation niustTest. Her future destiny depefndb as^ 
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much upon jonr labors and fidelity, as npon the snccess 
of onr armies in the field. 

*Bat go not hence, jonng ladies, except the God of our 
fathers go with you. Your eftorts for good are power- 
less, unless you seek for Divine counsel ^oid lean upon 
an Almighty arm. 

The faith of our holy Religion must sustain, and its 
spirit inspire you, if you may hope to gain the object for 
which you live. 

How sweetly glide these years away I How the mem- 
ories of the past cluster around this hour ! 

The eighty Graduates of Glenwood, who have passed 
off this stage to their field of labor, where are they ? 
They left us full of joy and hope, and many of them are 
now "bearing the heat and burden of the day." These 
beckon you onward to share their toil and responsibility. 
Bat others have fallen at the post of duty and gone ta 
their reward. What incentives to earnestness and fideli- 
ty does earth and Heaven present to you, to-day I And 
how uncertain yur future ! 

One who stood with her class a year ago, upon this 
stage, to receive the hcmors of this Institution, Imis gone 
to her rest. I saw her pale in death, and wearing in her 
coffin, her graducstviig robe« Her work was well done, 
though her sun went 4own before the noon of life. Her 
devotion, self-sacrifice and useful toil, furnishes you a 
worthy example, and her peaceful and happy death, shows 
you the priceless value of christian principle and the 
christian's hope. • 

Live then, young ladies, in the active present ; live 
while you do live ; live for your friends, your country 
and your God, andyow shall live forever. 

These Diplomas which I now present to you, young 
ladies, have no intrinsic value. They will not aid you in 
your life-work. But they may serve as pleasing piemo- 
rials of our confidence in you, and of your own toil and 
fidelity during these years of your school life. 
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Accept them for our sake and your o^n, and as you go 
lienrce, prove yoursdvea fwrthy da'ughterB of your JLma 
Mater. 

And now, young Ladies, 

^'Farewell ! a word that must be and hath been, 

A sound that makes us linger, yet, farewell I" 



LEARNING AND THE MILLENNIUM. 

** A great book is a great evil," says thie Greek Reader, 
•and it may in some sense be true. But I venture the as- 
sertion that a great scholar is a great man, whether I 
ever Jieard of him or not. Great learning is great power: 
tind what I mean by power, is influence — ability to nccom- 
piish. If you don't believe the world of mind moves the 
world of matter, just stop and think it over the first time 
you see a boy that don't weigh seventy-five pounds driv- 
ing a yoke of oxen that weigh three tiiousandi or a 
man managing an elephant. 

Yon |ill remember the frontispiece of the old Blement- 
•ary Spelling-Book, the Temple of Fame with " Knowledge 
is Power" scrolled along the cornice. That was Lord 
Bacon's saying, though it stands in a Latin maxim, as<>ld, 
for aught I know, as the Golden Age: " Scientia Potestas 
«st. Even Rome could not aftord to be without this 
great quickening internal power. It was the secret of 
^er universal reign^-the encouragement and cultivation 
of letters at home : for this gave her great statesmen to 
plan, and great generals to execute. Remember Cicero 
and Caesar. 

The learning of a nation is the life of it. Its' school- 
houses and churches are better means of defence than 
the same number of castles and fortresses, manned and 
munitioned beyond a need. They are better securities 
ugainst broils at home and invasion from abroad. They 
will compensate m some good degree for numerical 
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weaknesfl. I venture this assertion in .1^ feee of Wtt* 
iike todaj. Had the maws of edneation been in Sooljh 
Carolina what they are in Massachnsetts, we should tiot 
have had this Rebellion. Ignorance JUBong the masses 
is a certain element of destrncuon in a RejmbUc. Mon- 
archies can better sustain themselves by bmte force than 
Democracies ; for there is little room for factions where 
the WiUoftheBowreign,mBte^A of the "Safety of the 
People is the Sn{»'eiqae Law," 

Yra remember; too, the old fable of the Sword and the 
Pen, and the maxim that " The Pen is mightier than the 
Sword/' Now this, if I am not mistaken, is the same 
CP^eat .truth grown in another soil ; and was a maxiip 
,«rorthy of her who led the world in letters as Borne did 
* in aims, iWhile the latter was pushing the flight of her 
^mgles beycsd Normandy and beyond Persia, Greece was 
Aending out her philosophers to Egypt, and Crete, and 
Asia Minor, and Jerusalem, and even Borne itself, laying 
the foundation of an influenoe destined to become as 
iWide as the world, and more j^temal, Bome indeed con- 
quered Greece with her arms, but Greece conquered 
Borne with her learning, and it was pleasant to see the 
conquering nation going to sit at the feet of the conquer- 
ed to learn wisdom. It iiras a prouder day for Greeoe 
when no man was deemed accomplished in the Eternal 
City who couldn't converse freely in the Greek tongue, 
than it was when she overcame Troy or Xerxes ; — evwi 
th^n it was for Bome when her armies had free course 
from Thessaly to Laconia. Cadmus was a greater bene- 
foctor to the world than Bomulus. * 

Again, Learning is a power for good. The virtue of a 
nation may be rated by its intelligence. Where ignd- 
ranee is, there is also vice, and crime, and all manner of ' 
abomination. The light of science ii9 a better preventive 
against internal corruption than the laws of Lycurgus, of 
Uimia, or of Alfred. Is it the lack of wealth or iuteffi- 
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amlrtOomhill? Wlri^ is «be 'tiwe^pd^FfUi'Oodb^ 

Wlfiwteor Cfestle ? ^ • 

^rld/ and %r tt^tfad^nds *B ^otiMiies ' tSjg^taifen HSr 
^Atiqtf^ts *ti0 sloHv ted' ^feiWAifiit SHi 'tfv^^mc^s i^ 

maintains ; and she never loses emtpiifi. Uftfe WSy 
change the seat of it; — from Athens to Borne, to . Arabiay 
to Spain, to England, to Germany, but her rule is firm 
and integral. Pens and printing presses are her engines 
of war; pen factories and paper mills her armories; 
book stores and libi^p^s bexiirseiials^.^ird authors, min- 
isters, school-masters and. editp:^^ her sojldi6]r^j academies, 
colleges and churchiels her Utilitarj sc!ho<j)(i!i. And the 
powers she contends 't^ith lire nifeiitAl 'ihd 'spiritual dark- 
ness, whose soldiers are theiir own offsp^jpg, and their 
names are the whole catalogue oi crim^, vices, and fol- 

j lies. Against these she gdes 6n ^WiicliieAti^ and to con- 
quer ;" and the time so long sung and prophesied of, 
when there shall be a universal peace, " when the lion 
shall lie down with the kid, the wolf and the young iat- 
ling together, and m Httile child siall lea^th^" shall be 
when all men shall have l&arriM '^ ft ft'^dS^ble for mor- 
tal men to know, when all Mowledge and^. all wisdom 
shall be fulfilled in tiie eatth, ;and the finite lias found on 
all sides the farthest limit of finittide. 

Then shall the divine wisdom fi,ll the minds of men, and 
the divine lov^ their hearts, and the divine within and 
the human within Bhall haarmotiize : fbr thm. men shall 
behold and appreciate thb jgrefat, awftfl iiruths of the 
universe, and rebbgnize their obligation^ to God ; for all 
the great phenomena of the universe are but the out- 
ward expression «f GbQ^s chi»^X3t6r; and nocture, instead 
of being God^ is only ^e jruat^ ItM wfa!lcjEi)iis thoughts 

•orystalize. 



No one/I apprebend, oioi contemplate trnderstandiDgif 
these sobliine things without exclaiming mth the impoB- 
sioned Kepler, "O God, I read thy thoughts after thee I*' 
And when the heart of m^in and the understanding of 
man reach this degree of harmony with the divine, the 
Holy Spirit shall come in and take possession of his sool^ 
and there shall be no more strife with Ood, and hence 
none among men* S. K* 



WITHOUT THE CHILDREN, 

O the weary, solemn silence 
Of a house without the children ! 
O the strange, oppressive stillness 

Where the children come no more I 
Ah 1 the longing of the sleepless 
]f or the soil anns of the children ! 
Ah! the longing for the faces, 
Faces gone forevermore, 
Peeping through the open door f 

Stl*ange it is to wake at midnight 
And not hear the children breathings 
Nothing bat the old clock tickings 

Ticking, ticking by the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging up there all the morning ; 
And the gaiters— ah ! their patter I 
We will hear it never more 
On our mirth-fi>rsaken floor. 



What is home without the children ? 
'Tis the earth without it» verdure, 
And the sky without its sunshine ; 

Life is Withered to the core ! 
So we'll leave this dreary desert, 
And we'll follow tlie Good Shepheird 
To the greener pastures vernal, 
Where the lambs ha:ve "gone before,'' 
With the Shepherd evermore I 
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O the weary, solemn sUen<;e 

Of a house without the children ! 

P the strange, oppressive stillness 

Where the children come no more ! 
Ah ! the longing of the sleepless 
For the soft arms of the children ! 
Ah ! the longing for the faces 

Peeping through the open door ! 

Faces gone forevermore ! 

TotUhkS Companion* 



NOT PROFESSIONALLY EDUCATED. 

No one truth has been more clearly taught by the in- 
structive civil war in which we are engaged, than that 
civilians are not qualified to lead our armies. 

It would seem that this might have been settled as an 
axiom, as a matter of common sense, without the costly 
experience we have had. Yet, the lesson has been learn- 
ed in the harder way. 

•When the war broke out, the people demanded that our 
leading politicians and eminent civilians should be placed 
in high military position, and it was done. The same was 
true in the i^ebel army. And now with tliree years ex- 
perience, the truth has been demonstrated beyond con- 
troversyj that a thorough military education is indispensa- 
ble to qualify a man, however eminent in ability, to plan 
or conduct a campaign, or to win victories in the field. 
Every efi*ort to make Generals to order, has proved a 
failure; every successful General in either army now in 
the field, was educated in a military school. Banks and 
Buffer have failed. Grant and Lee have succeeded, and 
for no other reason, so far as we can see, than that the 
former were not and the latter were trained in the service 
of war. These civilians are men of decided ability and 
are deservedly eminent in their own sphere, in the pro- 
fession for which they were educated, but unfit to act in 
any other, without new professional training. And tljis 
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truth 80 clearly shown in the instance mentioned^ is eq[iial* 
ly applicable to any and all the other profeeeions, — ^Divin* 
ity, Law, Medicine, Teaching. The same principle holds 
truo; in the mechanic arts and the common avocatfons of 
life. Every one must be professionally educated, or he 
is unworthy of the place he attempts to. fill ; his efforts 
must result in partial or total failure. Let this truth 
stand. 

I make use of the example before us, to enforce 
again the necessity of professional training for the teach- 
ers of our schools. This necessity is felt in some parts 
of our country ; liberal expenditures have been made for 
the establishment and support of Normal Schools, - Yet 
these schools are too few and too far between, to accom- 
plish the object intended. Even those estates where most 
attention has been givefa to the subject, have not yet pro- 
vided for half the Teachers they need to employ. While 
in a large msjority of the Statei, no provision at all has 
yet been made to educate the teachers of their public 
schools. And it is a matter of deep regret to every true 
friend of education in the ,State, that Vermont is among 
this number. **The star that never sets," the State that 
has furnished the van-^uard to tsiU our armies in the field, 
and is everywhere manifesting its energy and enterprise, 
has yet failed to appreciate the importance of providing 
for our public schools, and especially, for the profession- 
al education of those who must act as teachers and guides 
to coming generations. It is undoubtedly the true policy 
of Vermont to expend liberally for home education, and 
there is no one demand so imperative, at the present time, 
and to this end, as the thorough professional training of 
our three thousand school teachers. We must have a 
good Normal School, well endowed, and well managed. 
We havQ a military and classical colleges ; we are about 
to establish an agricultural college. Let them all be well 
sustained by State patronage ; yet, no one of them, nor 
all together can supply the place of a State Normal School. 

In none of them can teachers be professionaUy educat- 
ed. Hence the necessity of making a speciality of this 
Department and of insisting upon a thorough profession- 
al training for all the Teachers of our State. H. 
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AUGUST REVI^lvvED. 

IhaTa read with much pleasure the August^number of 

the Journal) espeeially tiie translation from Mme. de 

Stael; and the article on Electricity, from J, W. P. There 

.is always profit in 1m articles. But there are some 

points I would: like to speak to : — 

I, " Either— Nbithjib." The conclusions of the Phil. 
Pod seem to be a little hasty. The pronunciation Uher 
mdnUh&r is sanctioned by Webster, or, at least, allowed ; 
^d be affirms it to be the prevailing use in England. 
Hesioe. the assertion of th^ Poet that such use in that 
reahn is " doubtful,'' is hardly candid ; and what is a 
prevailing use there, no American need be ashamed of. 
Agliin, analogy don't prove much in a language which, 
like ours, has no standard. By what analogy shall we 
regulate the pronunciation of words in ough ? But the 
first word "which the Post gives is a great mistake, lor 
the ei in being y-i^ not a diphthong ; and whatls still far- 
ther, if we followed the " preponderence " of the analogy 
which he gives, we should have the downright Irish 
a4her and nather ; for in thirteen of the given words ei 
has the sound of a in hate. But if tliere is an exception 
in height^ then usage may take the same liberties with 
another Word with impunity. This note is not so much 
to plead the dignity of long t, as to sbow that the PoaVs - 
argument is not altogether just nor logical. I believe 
i-ther usage is good. My Professor of Rhetoric used to 
say, he preferred Uher and nUher, because it was niore 
euphonious. 

II. Electricity. J. W. P. says : " It has been sup- 
posed by some that there have occurred showers of 
toads and fishes ; * * * but a doubt may well be 
entertained whether any such showers have ever fallen." 
Now this is undoubtedly true ;' for such bodies being 
heavier than the atmosphere, I see not how they could 
ior a monient be sustained there. But I have met with 
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these two problems which I have never been able to 
solve. 

1. I was once traveling through a thick growth of 
small trees, immediately after a rain-shower, where tho 
snow was- two feet deep, and there lay a spotted lizard 
on the snow at least five inches long. He could not 
have come oqA of a hollow tree, for none of the trees 
were big enough to be hollow. He came from above, 
for the place was plainly visible where he had fallen. 

2. Just before a thunder-shower, I set out a clean, 
dry tub, some distance from any building or tree, and 
after the shower there were two large angle-worms in it. 
Query, where did they come from? 

III. Id. Art. — Ignis Faiuvs. If this is the burning 
of some inflammable gas, which is generated by decaying 
matter, how is it that it continues to burn after being 
removed from the source of supply? S. K. 



ELECTRICITY. (Continued.) 
Whilst upon the subject of electricity, we may refer, 
by the way of illustration, to a violent thundergust 
which has recently 'happened in this section of the coun- 
try. In the first place, it may be premised that the 
thundor-gust of this region of country does not appear to 
be of such frequent occurrence, or of so violent a char- 
acter, as it used to be formerly. It is suspected that 
the numerous lines of rail-road and teieigraphic wires 
serve to diflFuije the electricity of che atmosphere and 
render its action less intense. However true this may 
be in a general point of view, it is certain that the storm 
which occurred in the midst of a dry and hot period of 
\5:eather, on the eleventh day of July, 1864, at Brattle- 
boro, was in no way defective, either in electrical intens- 
itj'- or in violence. 

This storm has been called a tornado ; but though it 
was very violent and of short duration, not lasting over 
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ten minntesj though it was accompanied with hail; though 
the streets poured with water like brooks^ and numerous 
trees were prostrated in different directions, yet we 
cannot dfiscover that it had a clearly defined whirling 
motion. Nor is it necessary that a storm should have a 
whirling motion in order to be produced by electrical ^ 
action. For besides whirlwinds which are thus pro- 
duced, there is also a kind of wUly-waUy, ox fluster, which 
is clearly traceable to that source, being about the size 
of the whirlwind, but having within its limits a confused, 
motion, which seems to be more intense at some points 
than at others. These flusters, as we should term them, 
appear to be occasioned at times by the wind beginning 
to whirl in one direction, when the action is immediately 
reversed, the whirl turning back in the opposite direc- 
tion, thus producing a confused motion in the dust which 
is thrown up by them. The storm, then, oi the 11th of 
July, might be called more appropriately a fluster than a 
tornado. i 

It is not easy to trace storms, or any other meteolrolog- 
ical phenomena, with much precision, where they are 
noted with so little care as they usually are by the gen- 
eral run of observers. Nothing can be more vague and 
uncertain than the popular accounts which are usually 
given of the extraordinary occurrences of nature; and it 
is because our system of education very seldom extends 
beyond mere text-books. The youth is hardly ever 
tai^ght to study nature herself, while in fact there is not 
a farmer's family in the State but what might, by the aid 
of a set of instruments which cost but little, make a val- 
uable series of observations upon the weather. And the 
agreeable and useful information thus derived, would be 
equal to a course of study in the books. What is needed 
is a close, .careful, accurate observation, noted down^ at 
the time when made, in precise language, giving all the 
minute particulars} as to time, place, direction, intensity, 
quantity, extent, duration, etc., etc. 
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From such particulars as we can glean, the stonn of 
the 11th was first noticed in Shaftsbnry, on the western 
side of the Oreen mountains, though it is possible that 
it maj have come from much &rther westward. At what 
time it began there in Shaftsbury, we have not learned ; 
but we hear of it in Dover, on the eastern side of the 
mountains, at about 5 o'clock, p. m. It reached Brattle* 
boro village at 6 o'clock, p. m.; passed on through Hins- 
dale, Winchester and Pitzwilliam, New Hampshire, and 
is finally heard of as arriving at Fitchburg, Mass., at S 
o'clock, p. m., where the lightning was incessant and the 
rain exceedingly copious, the streets pouring with watw 
as in Brattleboro. 

The width of this storm did not extend much, if a»y, 
beyond Bellows Falls on the north and Greenfield, Mass., 
on the south, being a distance of thirty or forty mUea* 
The track, of hail was only three miles in width, extend- 
ing from West river, in Brattleboro, to Algiers, in Guil- 
ford, which may be considered as about the middle of the 
track of rain. This middle track, where the hail feU, wa^ 
the track of the greatest violence of the winds and of the- 
greatest amount of raiiL The maximum amount of hail 
occurred in the line followed by the storm about half 
way between Brattleboro and Algiers, where it might 
have been shoveled up by the bushel, in some places^ on 
the day -after the storm. Thid hail did not extend &r 
beyond the Connecticut river to the eastward. How fiwr 
it extended westward is not known, though we hear of it 
breaking windows in Dover. The stonea were as large 
as small hickory nuts, and were of the shape of b,u obli^ 
spheroid much flattened. 

A peculiarity attending the prostration of trees ie, thai 
they^ frequently appeared to fall in groups, at certain Ic^' 
calitieS) and to lie pointing generally towards '• all the 
points of the compass between S. B, and S. W:. 
We noticed one tree pointing West^ and we haore 
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heard: of, .at boui^ having, been started towi^da th^^ 
Bprthwardf . 4 gJ^o^P of faU©o trees afk th^ same^ 
locality poii^t in all the directions between & E. and 
S.W. These groups, consisting of twenty trees, more or 
lesQ, somettimea occnr right in the midst of a piece of 
•woods, la some cases j trees are broken oflF, instead of 
being' tamed up by the rpots^ and in others the branches 
alope are broken, leaving the shattered stumps ^sticking 
up into the air, with. a wild appearance that gives an im-^ 
pressive idea, of the violence of the storm. 

One of the^se gpiips alluded to, is oi^ the left of the 
new road from Brattleboro to Algierfl ; two others* are 
on the left of the old road to Algiers; others still are 
sauth of Algiers,, near: Mr. John l^elendy's; anotiieris 
east of Algierfli; another i^,. near the mouth ^f Broad-* 
brook; and another is a^. Mr. Lisoom'sy in Hinsdale^ N«, 
H., where frightful havoc, was made among some magi 
nificent old elms, which had been cherished as the glory 
of the place for, many years. In some of these JocaUties - 
the leaves of th^ standing trees have turned re^d iu spots, 
either from the hail, the violence of the wind, or, peirhaps> 
from electricity, . ; 

Some persons say that in this storm two clouds. met,, 
one from the N, E^ and the other from the N. W. Oae old 
gentleman m the, west part of Brattleboro, says that ho 
saw them meet, and that with the collision they shot up 
rapidly into the air, and thuja, no doubt^ produced the 
haiV from the cold at thegreat altitude whieh they at. 
tained. Whether clouds may rush tpgetiier from elco^ 
trical attraction, or whether they may not be acted on 
by a highly charged stratum of air above them,, or 
whether they may not be electrized by a high westerly 
ctirrent of wind into, which they arise, ia a question for 
still farther study and observation. But that eleotricil^ 
had a share in . the violence ot th^ wind, wquld seam 
probable from this, that while the storm itself wad ueaarly 
three houra in going from Dover to Fitohburg^ ^.dfctattce 
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of ftom6 seventy-five miles, or twenty-five miles an hour, 
the action of the wind toithin the storm was much more 
rapid, for otherwise it could not have prostrated such 
stoutly rooted trees as it did. It is - true, the falling of 
such floods oi hail and rain may Jiave driven down a 
great deal of air, which would become, as it were, con- 
densed, as by a piston, and would hence rush with more 
violence than the general mass of the storm ; but still, 
both forces, electrical and mechanical, might have oper- 
ated to produce the effect The wind, at the beginning 
of the storm in Brattleboro village, came from nearly 
north ; it then shifted into the N. W., and at the close it 
swept back wildly from the southward. Windows on 
the southern side of houses were broken by the hail. 
Previous to the storm, the wind had been from the S. E., 
as shown by the weather-cock on the steeple of the Con- 
gregationalist meeting house, and after its close the wind 
continued from the same quarter, as shown by the wav- 
ing of the trees, for the steeple in the meantime had 
been blown down. Half an hour after the close of the 
first thunder shower, there was a second, though not 
with much* wind. 

The direction of this storm, as will be seen by tracing 
its route on the map, was nearly in the direction pursued 
by the great meteor of the 20th of July, 1860, and also 
in .that which the belts of the aurora borealis have as- 
sumed during the last two years, though the motion of 
one of these belts (the only case in which the motion 
was observed), was opposite to that of the storm. In 
hardly any case did the trees lie in the direction in which 
the storm moved. As usual in the case of all hail storms, 
the heat was great preceding the storm, the thermometer 
rising to about 90®, and the thunder and lightning were 
almost incessant. 

One of the broken trees which we noticed— a large 
maple-— appeared to have been twisted towards the east 
by the north. J. W. P. 
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BY PBOFESSOB 1MB LANllOY. 

On the 16th of August, at about sunset, whilst the boat 
"was taking in freight at JGtaddam, on the Comiecticut 
river, I was fevored with an unexpected view of that 
most singular insect, the Ephemera Vulgata. I say for 
voredftor seldom is an opportunity given for the obser- 
vation of this strange phenomenon. 

As theif name indicates, the ephemerae have, as it 
were, but a moment of perfect existence. Their oame 
is derived from Greek words which signify that they are 
the being« of a day. Yet under the name of larvoe^ they 
hftve a previous state of ej^istence, in the muddy banks; 
of rivers, where they live iQ double-celled holes J being 
;ptovided with respiratory and-digestive organs. From 
tbe state, of iarvcB, they paes intp the condition of 
nymphs, where their wings become developed, and they 
^gradually receive a perfect organization. But strange 
to 9.ay, the time which this . insect passes in its mud-ex* 
istence, is as remarkably loujg as its ai^-life is short, the 
Japse of time between the deposition of the egg in the 
vaud and the springing of the insect ; into tlbe air being 
thtee or four years. 

When the time for the last metamorphosis takes place^ 
that is to say, in the latter part of suHamer, the nymphs 
crawl to a dry place on the river's bank ; all seem to 
leave their muddy home at once ; they receive a last 
warm ray of the setting sun, and bprri, as we may say, in 
the smile of the star of day, they exult in a brief exist- 
ence which that star shall never look upon again f 

Leaping up into the warm sunshine, the air was per- 
fectly filled with them. The boat and passengers were 
covered with their myriad swarms, and even the lights 
in the cabin were dimmed by their numbers. They 

18 
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alighted everywhere, and when examined^ thej were- 
found to be dead. I^he time between thbir first flighir 
and their death did not exceed a few minutes, though 
some species are said to live three or four days. Bui 
during this short time, however, the universal purpose 
of nature has been fulfilled ; an intense life, warm as the 
sunbeam, has been infused into that brief period q£ ex* 
istence ; — 

^ Each within its little bulk contains 
A heart to driTS/the torrent thro' the veins ;; 
^ They, too, are smit with love, address the fair, 

And with their rivals wage destructive war.** 

The banks of the river become filled' with myriads of 
eggs, and the insect dies. On examining the dead insect 
it is found to be of the size of a large musquito, with four 
wings, two long and two short. The body is very frag>* 
ile, hardly admitting of a touch,, so readily does the thin, 
transparent organism break to pieces. 

One might imagine that this short-lived being should 
at least be exempt fVom enemies y but as they rose froia 
the bank of the river, many a greedy fish was on the 
look out for prey. As they fall into the water, they are- 
greedily devoured, and hence it is that the fisher]!neiii 
have given them the name of the *^ manna of the fisk."' 



EiTHBB— NEiTHEiL~The lady who decides that the- 
above words should be pronounced eeiher and nee^Aer,. 
instead of i4her and nuther, would say,, perhaps, that her 
feather beds were made of eeder down ; that she gave- 
seedlitz powders to the sick ; went to Hesbadm for a wa* 
teriiig place, and that it would be the heegjit of folly not 
to call legerdemain deeght oi hand. Though she suppos- 
es the case of marrying a Sheick^ yet I take it that she> 
knows the difference between Teutonic and Arabic, and 
ife,,asever,, No Novicifc., . 
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THERMOMETERS. 
There are three kinds of thermometers in use, viz : th^ 
Fahrenheit; the Gentigrade, and Reaumer's thermometer. 
To convert the two latter to the standard of the former, 
we proceed as follows : Let R = any range of Rean- 
mer's thermometer, any range of the Centigrade, and 
F the corresponding range of Fahrenheit Then we have 
these formulas : 

IQA 

^J-JxC + 32° = P. 

To make use of these formulas, let us suppose that 
Reaumer's thermometer stands at 20deg., then we have, 

HJ X 20^+32*^=F«=:77^. 
80 

And let the Centigrade stand at 20 deg,. We have — 
'^X 20^+32^«=F=^68^. 

Hence, 20 deg. of Reaumer^s thermometer equals 7T 
deg. of Fahrenheit ; and 2fi deg. of the Centigrade equals 
68 deg. of Fahrenheit. 

Or, in brief, multiply the range of Reaumer by 2.25 
and add 32 deg., and the range of the Centigrade by 1.8 
and add 32 deg., and we have the corresponding ranges 
of Fahrenheit., We invite an explanation of these rules. 

F. D. L. 



An Easy Case op Gbammab.— 3b the -EWitor.—Observ- 
i^g an article in your paper relative to certain points in 
grammar, I beg to offer one that has caused some discus- 
sion among certain friends, and ask your solution of it. 
Which is the most proper — to say " The public is invit- 
ed,*' or " The public are invited " ? And again, " The 
Smith family w going," or "The Smith family are go- 
ing "? We have submitted it to several,, who have said 
.^ey thought both were proper.. S. T. Y.. 

Eath are proper.— -[Ed.] 
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ENQUIRY. 
Will the Siditor of %he Journal, or some other friend 
wbo is able, be so kind as to give an exegesis of the first 
two lines of tbe following stanza from the ^ "Ehgy in ft 
CoBnIay Church Yard :" 

Far &om the mad'niDg erowd*8 ignoUe strife^ 
Their sober wishes never learned to straj*: 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way* 

It seems that the poet's design is to eulogize the vir- 
tues of 

** The rude fore&thers of the hamlet/' 
But what does not occur to me is, how the fact that their 
" sober wishes never learned to stray fer from the mad- 
'ning crowd's ignoble strife,'' inures to their praise^ 
Hence, I fear I do not rightly interpret the passage. 
Therefore, if some one will take the pains tip enlighten 
me, they will very much oblige. 6. C. K. 

Wardsboro', July, '64. 



" BEGAN " OR "^ BEGU^^" 

Ediiori Evening Post : — ^In the Evening Post of Fri- 
day, March 25th, your correspondent L. L. asks whether 
" begun " may be properly used as the past tense of the 
•verb "begin," and quotes as an illustration of such 
doubtful use a passage from the leading article in Har- 
per's WeeUy of March 6th, 18«4. But if L. L. had looked 
more closely he would have deen that in the very pas- 
sage he quotes, " begun " is tised as a participle. 

The passage is this : " Obviously in tbe midst of a 
grteat war which, begun amidst the sneers and skepti- 
cisms of foreign governments, and the sad doubt and 
'^ear of true men at home, has yet advanced,*" Ac. Id 
Quoting, L. L. has omitted the comma after " which." II 
he Tfestores it, I think his doubts will be resolved. •&. 
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EDITOEIAL MISCELLANY. 

Our JoyRNAi** — 'A protrnctod sickncMss of our daughter. afWaj ' 
from home, hap made it impossibly for us to give proper attention 
to the September i^umber of th,e School Journal. ' 

AMESI04N Institute of Inbtruction. — ^The l^te meeting, 
held at Portland) Me.> is reported as a complete success. It wm 
fql]|7 attended^ and tl^e addresses and discussions were of a ^^ 
order. We design to give our readers quite a full report ii^ our 
nent number. We have not heard from the National meeting at, 
Ogdensburg^ N..T. 

MiDDLB^iTRT GoLL^as is making a strenuous effort to raise. 
$)l.00,000 additipzial to it9 fandp. This looks ^ little like ^ settled, 
determination to stwwl afon^, and not fall in with the movement^ 
to unite our collegiate institi^tionp^ It will be a great misfortune 
if loc^l ipterestt prejudicei or self-will, prevents the consumma|l^^ 
of so desirable an object as the consolidation of all our higher in- 
stitutiops into one grand State University. 

The SBy^?J'-TBiRTii:.3rT-WBjAi ars thbt ? — ^We ^yust tl^at ft, 
h\xge. portion of our reade^ hc^v^ ppndered the Appe^ of ,Mf . 
Fessenden, our new Secretary pf the Treasury. The ppypprt of 
it is that tl^e people of the United States, acting as a body through 
their agent the government, wish individuals to lend them two 
hundred millions of dollars for three year^ at ^even and three- 
tenths per cent, annual interest, payable every six months. For 
this they offer Treasury Notes-rthat is, in reality, i^ote.9 drawn 
and endorsed by every man in t|ie country* The loan is wanted 
for a great national purpose, to effect ^hich every m^n, Aniess he 
be a traitor at heart if not in ^t, is solemnly p}jedged. 

The Appeal is addressed not merely to a few great capitalist!?, 
but also to the many whose aggregate means constitute the mass 
of the wealth of the land. The notes upon which this loan is 
asked are from $50 upward. Every man who has fifty dollars 
can take part in this loan. Apart from patriotism and the duty 
-which all' owe to their country, no investment is so desirable as 
this. 

It is secure. Every dollar of every man's property is pledged 
ibr the punctual payment of the interest, and of the debt w^en 
dvje. The security is increasing In value. Fop some years be- 
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fera the war we were earning 1000 millions a year more than we 
•pent Daring the three years of the war, owing to (he high 
prieet and constant demand for labor, we have earned more tlian 
eTer before. No man who could or would work has been idle ; 
and, except for the war, we have spent less than before. The . 
total Taloation of the property of the United States, according to 
the census of 1860, was $16,159,000,000, of which $10,957,448,- 
956 was in the loyal states. This valuation, according to the 
usual rate of assessment, was not more than two-thirds of the 
actual cash value of the property. The increase of property in 
the loyal states during the last ten years was over 126 per cent, 
or an average of 12 8-10 per cent, per annum. In three years of 
the war, we of the United States have certainly earned 300 mil- 
lions more than we have spent apart from 'the war. The cost of 
the war may be set down at 2000 millions. Deducting this from 
our net earnings, the people who are security for this loan are ' 
1000 millions richer to-day than they were when the war broke 
out 

No other investment can be so easily convertible. The man 
who has a Treasury note for $50, or SI 00, or $1000, can turn it 
into money more readily, and upon better terms, than if it were 
invested upon bond and mortgage, or in railroad stocks. 

The interest offered is higher than can be realized from any 
other safe and convertible investment. It is, moreover, readily 
collectable when due. To each note are affixed five '^ coupons,*' 
or interest tickets, due at the expiration of each successive half- 
year. The holder of a note has simply to cut off one of these 
coupons, present it at the nearest bank or Government Agency, 
and receive his interest ; the note itself need not be presented at 
alL Or a coupou thus payable will everywhere be equivalent, 
when due, to money. 

Thus, while this loan presents great advantages to large capi* 
talists, it offers special inducements to those who wish to make a 
safe and profitable investmect of small saving. It is in every way 
the best Savings Bank ; for every institution of this kind must 
somehow invest its deposits profitably in order to pay interest and 
expenses. They will invest largely in this loan, as the best in- 
vestment. But from the gross interest which they receive thej 
must deduct largely for the expenses of the Bank. Their usual 
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nte of interest allowed to depositors is 5 per cent upon sums 
over $500. The person who invests directly with Governibent ' 
will receive almost 50 per cent. more. Thus the man who da-* 
posits 81000 in a private Savings Bank receives 50 dollars a ' 
year interest ; if he deposits the same sam in this National Sav- 
ings Bank he receives 73 dollars. For those who wish to find a 
•afe^ convenient and profitable means of investing the snrplua 
earnings which they have reserved for their old age or for the 
benefit of their children, there is nothing which presents so maqy 
advantages as this National Loan. 

It is convertible into a six per cent, gold-bearing bond. At the 
expiration of three years a holder of the notes of the 7.30' loan 
lias the option of accepting payment in full or of funding his notes 
4n.a six per cent, gold interest bond, the principal payable in not 
less than five nor more than twenty years from its date, as the 
ifovernment may elect. For six months past^ these bonds have 
ranged at an average premium ot about eight per cent, in the 
ITew York market, and have sold at' 109 to^y (Aug. 12th,) thus 
making the real rate of interest over ten per cent.; and besides, 
to make the inducement even greater, Congress by special act ex* 
empts its Treasury notes from state and municipal taxation' 
'Could Shylock ask more? Was patriotism ever so liberally re- 
warded? — Harper's Magaxine. 

We make no apology for giving up a page or two to the new 
loan in behalf of our country. 



OUE BOOK TABLE. 

' Robinson's Abithmrtioal Examples ; or test exercises for 
the use of advanced classes. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman k, Co*, 
New York. Prof. Robinson has written twenty three mathemati* 
cal text-books which his publishers claim as the most conKplete 
practical and scientific series of text-books ever issued in thia 
country. The work before us is designed to give the teacher tind 
pupil more extensive practice upon the principles in arithmetie* 
The examples are comprehensive and well adapted to Uieir ob- 
ject, and being independent of r»les, will serve to create! intelli- 
gent and practical mathematicians. This book can b^ used 
equally well with any ^rithmetis which may ? be in use ,ip the 
school. Teachers will find it ^ valuable aid in their work of disr^ 
eipline. 

Eaton's Iktbllbctual Arithmetic . Taggard & ;Thpmp^ 
aon, Boston,. Mass.r^Prof. Eaton has written, a series of aritbme* 
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ti^wlMdh Ute ei^yed • remailulble degree of poptilarilf. He. 
is4».pf«ctical toM)er, unci idapto 14s bpoka tot ^e school room 
aod the wants of the differeot classes of pupils. The work befinre 
us completes the series, and is designed to take the place of Ooi- 
barii*s find BTfbse(]uent books of the same dass. The author pr^ 
feiises to have ^ inpTOved iipen tXk his predeoeisoca.'' And it is 
olaitted by Ills critics that he has iavpvoved upon immortal Ootr 
hwmCs First Lessons, If he hi^ he deserres a gold medal, and 
the gratitude of the nation. We are much pleased with the plaii 
and execution of the work, and shall be glad to give it a fair trial 
in class drill, the onlj place to test itoy text^book* The pnWsh*- 
ers have done their work well. 

WiLLSOH's La.BOli SpblIiEB a progressive course of lesaoas 
in Spellihg, arraaged aoeordingto the principles of orthoepy and 
grammar, with exercises in synonyms for reading, spelling and 
iqiting, and a new method "of definitions. By Marcius Willsoa : 
Harper & Brothers. — ^This is an admirable accession to Prof. 
Wniison's admirable series of books. No series of Beadii^ 
Books that we have ever seen ace so well adapted to the i^esea^ 
wants of all our schools. This work oontains, L Begular Spel- 
ling Lessons ; II, Words usually called Synonyms ; HI, The 
Defining Lessons, with full directions how to study and teach. 
We are exceedingly pleased with this Speller, and shall hitarodnc^ 
it into onr school. 

Gqiibt'b LADTf a B6o< fer September has ^me, A Weat'- 
em paper says of Godey: This magazine has no rival* apd 
tl^e i9 no publication in the world that makes even a respectaUie 
approximation to it. Address Lewis A. Godey, Fhiladelphiaf Pa. 

Thb Youth's CoHPAlfiON. — ^The saftjst and the best weekly 
paper for the yoang in the nation. Address Olmsted & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Comvstx^TAh MoNTm:«x.^ — ^The September number is fall of 
W^ If ritten articles, on practical sabjects^ prose and poetry. Vo 
one of the monthUal^ i^ l^etter sustained or more deserviag of pat- 
nma|;e. We do not see how it can be sustainedat present low 
pehefh Address John F. Trow, 50 Greene st^ New y ork. 

flA»ha*6 iNEwiMaN^r!mut«-^The SefNtembw number is v^j 
aAitaatiive^ and praiients a fine taUe of eontentSf Everybody who 
la load of qpod i^eaduig, fiiliy illuatvftted) and especially this par^ 
tiddtt kind of literatore, «ho«U subscribe fbr Harper^s New 
JBenthiy* 

AtLUntO teotrT&Lr.— The September noiiber contains a 
■}Asiudtig vilriety, Us dMial. Ajnong the leading alleles are^ 
Gadmean Manners; The Bridge of Cloud; Literary JA£e in 
VMS, tn ; The Mabkei^ ; What %tll become of them, II ; Wet 
Weather Woi%, Vlll; Itie Total Depravity of Inanimate 
Thmgs ; Before Vicksburg ; Our Visit to Eichmond. 
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COMPRISING 

THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC-. ;-.^ 15 cents. 

COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 25 " 

« COMMON SCHOOL " __56 " ' 

" ARITHMETIC and its APPLICATIONS-84 « 
These books differ from many others in several important particxilars. 

1. The investigations of the principles on which the rules of arithme- 
tic depend, always precede and are made more prominent than the state - 
xnent of those rules* 

2. Tlfc logical relations of the several parts of arithmetic are cleaily 
marked by their arrangement. Fcr example, reduction is jiot treated as 
a separate rule, but so much as belongs to multiplication is placed under 
that head, ivhile the rest takes its proper place as one of the practical ap- 
plications of division. Interest, discount, and the kindred rules, aie 
grouped together as illustrations of the doctrine o- proportion. The theo- 
ry of decimals is placed much earlier in the course than usual. The rules 
for compound numbers are explained in connection -with the corresponding 
rules for simple numbers, the principle uron which these rules depend 
being identical. 

3. A large number of examples are given for thq illustration of each 
^■T* tmi\ tfieat care has been taken to select those of a practical or busi- 
ness cll\ll'iiC@^er. 

4. The answers to the examples are not given in the arithmetics. Keys 
to the Mgher books are lurnished gratis to teachers using the arithmetics, 
but are not sold to booksellers. 

9, They are original books, the result of much careful thought, study, 
and experience as "a teacher. ' 

•Colbiirii's ^i-itlinietics 

arc regarded by all teachers who arc acquainted M'ith tlicir luei its as at 
Ifast among the best treatises in this department. They are everywhere 
likttil l«?st by the best teachers,. and Avhercver iuiroduced, the longer they 
are used, the better they are liked. 

Ailliough 80 recently published, (the. series Avas not completed until 
18<>0,) with very little effort on the part of the imblishcrs to bring them 
into use, they have already worked their own way into the public schcols" 
of such places as St. Louis, Mo.; ISan Franci^^co, Cal.; Syrbcuse, N. Y.; 
Npw Haven, Hartford and Norwich, ('onn.; Salem, Fitchburg, Somer- 
ville, etc., Ma?s.; and in many of the .smaller cities and towns in the 
vicinity of these places, 

Teacliers and Scliool Officers 

intending to make changes in this department, iw d who wish to get the 
WKsT TKXT- BOOKS, afc rc^juestcd to /.'xamine these and conii)are them with 
out eni)M)rary works. Copic* for examination will he lorwaraed by mail, 
on receipt of one-third of the aiiiuxed prices, lor prepayment of ix>stage, 
or they will bo furnished Fiiiii: oi- hXPEXsi: on personal application to the 
publsshers, or to 

[tfj DEXTER S. STONE, Boston, Mass., 
Agent for IntrotluPtioii -Dfiicc \\i [\ 11. 1'ookc's Bookstore, 11 k W Brattle 8f. 
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CLENWOOD 

HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 



This First Class Boarding School for Young Ladles is located in the de- 
Ughtful and healthful village of 

WEST BRATTLEBORO, YT. 

With an outfit of ;^20,0Q0, its buildings arc extensive and. convenient, and its 
grounds spacious, beautiful and attractive. The scliool was opened and 
thoroughly brganized some four years ago, and has been in successful opera- 
tion, under twelve permanent teachers, ever since. During most of this time, 
the school has been full to its utmost capacity. A full course of four years 
study is established with reference to graduation. Much attention is also 
given to The Ornamental Branch i:s, the departments of Music ami 
French being under the direction of German and Frencli Professors. 
Gymnastics taught by a graduate from Dr. Dio Lewis' Gymnasium, Boston. 

EXPENSES. 

1st Term. 2d T. 3d T. PerYr. 
Board and Tuition, (Junior Department) $60 #fiO #(30 $18o 

Board and Tuition, (Senior Department) 70 65 65 200 

DAY SCHOLARS. 

Tuition, f Junior Department — ^French and German extra) JJilS 

Tuition, (Senior Department— French and German extra) 24 

Our regular course of study embrace;^ all branches for graduation The op- 
tional course will embrace the following' : — 

Piano, with or without the Vocal^ (2 lessons per week), #45 per year; n>c 
of instrument, (two practice hours per day), #6; Guitar with use of Instru- 
ment, #45; Oil Painting, #30; Penciling, Perspective Drawing, Ptistel or 
Crayoning, #15. More than the reguhur lessons under private instruction, 
will always be an extra charge. 

Access to every department of the school, embracing all bills for l)oard and 
tuition, (first term) #'95; (second tenn) #90; (third tenii)#90; (per year) 
#275. 

All bills ai'C payal)le by the term ; #50 at the opening, and the l»alancc at 
the close. If payments arc delayed, interest may be chai-ged from these 
dates. Still greater depreciation of the ciincncy may compel us to raise our 
charges. If so, due notice will be given to our jiatrons. 

(TTEach young lady is cx];)ectct.l to turnish for her own use one pair of 
sheets, pillow cases, and'towcls. 

No other extra charge, except for Iwoks, stationery, sheet music, paints, 
etc., which are furnished at the Seminary at retail prices. 
, Clergymen of all denominations ma.v have 25 per cent deducted from regu- 
lar bills. 

Young ladies dependent on their own resources, and striving to obtain an 
education, have special encouragement. ,^ • 

Winter Session begins Jan. 4, 1865. 

Apply to the P^NCXPAL. 

WestBrattleboro, Vt. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP INSTRUCTION 

Held its thirty-fifth anniversary in the City Hall ^ 
f ortland, Me., on the 17th, 18th and 19th of August. The 
number of teachers present "v^as estimated at 500 or more, 
principally from New England ; other Northern States 
were also represented. After the usual addresses of wel- 
come, Charles Northendj A. 31., President of the Insti- 
tute, delivered his annual address. His subject was a re- 
view of the educational changes that have taken place in 
the last forty years. 

Forty years ago, a very general apathy pervaded the 
public mind in regard to education, which was indicated 
by the poor buildings, inconvenient, dilapidated and de- 
faced, which were used as school:hoi|ses, the poor pay of 
teachers, and the want of suitable books and apparatus. 
Th^public schools seemed to be considered a sortof paja- 
per astablishment, good enough for the children of the 
poor, but not to be thought of as a place for the educa- 
tion of the children of the affluent. But since the forma, 
tion of this Institute a great beneficial .change had taken 
plape, which he thought might be attributed in a good de. 
gree to its influence. Five hundred meetings are now 
^eld annually by similar institutions, and thirty thousand 
teachers have participated in their benefits. In 1839 tbe 
first Normal School was established at Lexington, Mass. 
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Opposed at first, its valae and usefulness soon became ap- 
parent; and now similar institutions have been established 

in very many of the States. 

Forty years ago educational periodicals were unknown. 
In 1826 Pxo£Wm. Bussell established the ''Journal of 
Education/' changed afterwards to the ''Annals oi Edfica- 
tion." A few years later, the "Connecticut Common 
School Journal" was started by Henry Barnard, and Hor. 
ace Mann commenced the "Massachusetts Common School 
Journal/' not, as he said, because it was wantedj but be- 
cause it was n6e(26c2. But these journals were not long- 
lived, dying of chill, penury and neglect. 3843 mariied 
the commencement of a new. era : and between 1850 and 
1863, eighteen educational journals were commenced, fifl 
teen in the free States, and three in the states now in 
rebellion. Eleven are now published — all in the free 
States. With all their defects these journals have accom- 
plished a useful mission, and done much for the promo- 
tion of popular education. 

Among other indications of progress, the old and un- 
comfortable school houses have given place to commodi- 
ous and handsome edifices, that opened a pleasant pros- 
pecfc to the eye of the child as he commenced the ascent 
of the hill of science; to the improved school apparatus, 
the mild discipline that has been substituted for the stern- 
ness and severity of the earlier instructors, the improve, 
ment of teachers, and the better appreciation of their ser. 
vices by the public. As then, the teacher -of to-day is 
called to labor with increased facilities and under more 
favorable circumstances, it becoines him to consider the 
responsibilities that rest upon him. He can not live for 
himself alone and be guiltless. He has a duty to perform 
which is to carry on the great work so well commenced 
and so far advanced. It must either advance or retro- 
grade. It is a worthy cause ; worthy the best efforts of 
the most devoted men, and of her whose mission is nearr 
est that of the angels. Never were they called upon more 
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foucDj and clearly to act than now^ 'in the living present.' 
They are living at a momentons period. The great 
struggle between liberty and slavery, light and darkness^ 
IB now going on ; and though at times, the powers of 
darkness seem to gain the ascendancy, and. liberty al, 
most falls bleeding and mangled at the feet of the despot 
and demon slavery, we have never been left to utter dark- 
ness ahid despair ; and so surely as to-morrow's sun shall 
dissipate the gloom of tbe coming night, and with its 
cheering rays give light and heat to the world, so surely 
will liberty and knowledge rise to vindicate their sway, 
and ultimately rule the earth. 

The address of the President was followed by a lecture 
from J. L. Bartlett, Esq., Principal of the Normal School 
at New Britian, Conn., on "The influence of school life^up. 
on character." He referred to the weighty responsibility 
of the teacher, who is now expected and required not 
merely to discipline the minds, but to cultivate the hearts 
of his pupils. In order to do this he must make the 
children feel that be is their friend, and his whofe life 
should . furnish the evidence thereof. It cannot be 
doubted, Mr. Bartlett thought, that a regular attendance 
at school has an important influence on the future ohar- 
acter of the man or woman. The importance of the in- 
culcation^and exemplification of habits of neatness and 
order was dwelt upon at some length, and also the neces- 
sity of instilling a regard for truthfulness and honesty in- 
to the minds of children. 

The speaker also urged upen his hearers the inaportance 
of • cheerfulness on the part of the teacher, and of a read- 
iness to encourage and even join in the sports of his pu- 
pils. 

The love of country should be instilled into the youth- 
ful mind ; and in this connection Mr. Bartlett paid a feel. 
ing and eloquent tribute to the young men, who, inspired 
by patriotism, have gone forth to defend their country in 
her hour of danger, many of them to find unmarked graves 
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Thjd xxoe great purpose of the tjoacber's Uj[e should be 
1^> V^^ffi bia pi^epfuration ior hia work. Thoi^b a courae 
of tqaioing is absQlately Decessaryy it is not anffi^ent^r 
There is a knowledge that cannot be obtained from 
^Qoks iior preceptors. It is drawn from experience, from 
acquaintance and sympathy with the young, and from 
^rneat supplications to the Oreat Teacher. The heart of 
the true tether will gather this knowledge from countless 
sjDiiirces, and will j^trive by every possible m eans to acquire 
a power and influence for good, and send it with a thriU 
4)f magnetism appn the hearts of his scholars. 

IN THB EYEKING, 

J. D. Philbrick, Esq., delivered* an exceedingly inter, 
eating and instructive lecture on the self-education of the 
teacher. He thought competent teachers were the most 
•essential thing in carrying out any plan of education. 
That system is the best which secures and retains the 
services of the best teachers. It is self-education, self- 
formation, that is all-important. If a teacher goes out 
from the Normal School with the idea that he has finish- 
ed his preparation for his work — if, inputting on the 
robe of the teacher, he puts off the robe of the student, 
hm labors are ineiBcient, and ultimately end in failure and 
disgrace. 

Self-education implies self-originating, self-control, and 
judgment to choose the right path and walk in it. The 
self-ednteator must seek wisdom, discipline and knowl* 
edge wherever he can best find them, at the same time 
taking hold of his own mind and giving it direction, in- 
stead of subinijtting passively to the guidance of others. 
Tbi» first requisite for self-education is a beau ideal— the 
conception of an excellence which is the object desired 
•P*?! 8PP.ght; J9Qt a,s the production of the artist must ex, 
isjtinlus ^l^gi^ati9^ before it is bodied forth in invisiblt 
form the speaking marble or on the breathing canvaa. 
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ilnotb^^ hnportetit reqttisite Iti delf-jfbllixatiolbi to ttilf 
telowledge. Theite is no d6seri|ftioti (^ki^otrIed^M> v&(- 
Uafcle^ and none so htkrA to be tfoiittir^d. The t^'t^lreir 
would do well to caH to itiifld frequently t^e ad^c^ iof tKtf 

""Trust ik)t ymtmV^ btit ydtir defb^ts to kftbW^ 
Make use of every fiiend akid every foie." 

How often btfs a Want of this knowledge caused failures- 
and disappointmentSy which have been attributed to mai* 
ice or ill fortune I 

The will power is the hinge on whieh all .success turmi^ 
All processes of education should be made to develops anS 
strengthen that. It is by wrestling with difficulties, t^y 
contending with opposition, by continued, strenuoue ei& 
ibrt that this is acoomplished. Battles make s6ldielm^ 
^What I will, I do/' said Napoleon; and in this we see' 
wby bis soldiers called him a hundred thousand. 

Tbe first aim of tiie teacherr should be to form Mmseif 
as man. In this pursuit, the highest success demands the* 
highest perfection of man as man, over and above the 
requisite professional skill. It might be said with some" 
trutii that a mian is a great gymnast, but he ts a gymnast 
and nothing more ; but to say that a man is a great teaidl«^ 
or, but merely a teacheri and nothing else is au absurdity* 
When a really ismperior teacher is found, a superior ohav«^ 
aoter, independent. of his vocation > is also found. Hence^ 
in the vocation of a teacher, it is of the highest importance 
to provide for a large general culture,f which, sbatild ae- 
cure a barmomous development of the faculties •and the 
formation of a perfect character* 

The teacher should know more of a anbjeot than tihe 
•cbolar was expected to learn ; should know it curiooslfy 
nicely, and ii^a masterly way. He thougl^t it mi;ght be 
assumed, as a general rule, that no teacher ever, became 
eminent who has not assiduously atudied the brapcbn^ 
ba.})a4 to teach. It is only by constant study tha<} ^p 
teaober can ke^ ^imself irom degenerating^ to sagr ixotb- 
ing oi making progress. 
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Another branch of knowledge whieh is essential to Ute 
teacher is that which is more strictly professional. That 
has been too much neglected. He would admit that there 
are some men who have a genius for teaching, and do 
achieve success without the use of the ordinary means j 
but geniuses do not come in regiments nor in squads, 
and there would be a sad prospect for education if we 
were to depend upon geniuses only for instructors. It 
was his belief that any person of fair talents, good health, 
and proper study, may become a good teacher. The 
secret of success consists in the study of the art How im 
Do it 

In this connection the speaker mentioned the writers 
whom he thought it would be well for teachers to study, 
embracing a long list, from Plato to Cousin. He 
reccommended also very highly Barnard's *'Journal 
of Education," and the biographies of Thomas Arnold, 
Head Master of Rugby, and David P. Page, first Principal 
of the New York Normal School. ' • 

Be true to yourselves, said Mr. P., in conclusion, and 
true to your profession. Show that you are willing to* 
make the efforts, and give up the time a»d money req* 
uisite to fit yourselves adequately for your responsible 
business. Be wholly devoted to your noble work, and 
you will hardly fail to be duly appreciated and rewarded 
by the public ; but, however that may be, you will never 
be without that inner sunshine of the soul, "richer than 
spoil of East, barbaric pearl and gold,'^ which always at- 
tends th# consciousness of endeavoring to do one's whole 
duty. 

The question — How may parental co-operation be se- 
secured? was then taken up at the ojpening of the morn- 
ing session and gave rise to an animated a^d interesting 
discussion, in which A. P. Stone of Plymouth, Mass, Na* 
than Hedges of Newark, N. J., B. 0. Weston of Gorhaiii, 
Me., Rev. Mr. Colton of Middletown Conn., T. W. Yalaii- 
tme of Brooklyn, N. Y., V. A. Mowry of Providence, and- 
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a gentleman by the name of Brown, took part. Modt of the 
speakers advocated the visiting of parents by teachers, 
without standing on the formalities of etiquette, conver- 
iing with them in regard to the peculiar characteristics 
and disposition of their children, and consulting with them 
as to the best means of securing their confidence. This, 
it was contended would nave a tendency to secure the 
hearty interest and. co-operation of the parents in the 
school, and several instances were referred to in confir- 
mation of this theory. On the other hand, three or four 
gentlemen, (among them Messrs. Valentine of Brooklyn 
and Mowry of Providence,) argued that this is practi- 
cally impossible with the large numbers that now attend 
our public schools, and that, even if it were possible, it 
would be unwise to have it understood that it is the 
duty of the teacher, to seek out the parent and culivate 
Tiis acquaintance. Then, again, there is a hearty co- 
operation on the part of parents where no personal ac- 
quaintance exists, which is evidenced by the provis- 
ion which is made for the support of schools, and the 
care that is taken in regard to the appearance of the 
pupils. Mr. Brown suggested that if the plan of visita- 
tion was adopted, it might lead to the exhibition of injuss- 
tice in the school-room, since the teacher might see in the 
pupil not the person only but the mansion or the hovel 
in which he found his home. Mr Stone said, in reply, 
that if he could be convioced that he is in danger from 
any such influence, he would, with with his right hand 
lifted, pledge himself never again to enter a scho»l*room, 
until, with the grace of God, he could guard himself 
against any such tendency: 

After two hours had been spent in this discussion^ the 
jiubject was laid upon the table. 

/Hon. B. P. Wqpton, Superintendent of the Public 
Sclioola of Maine, then occupied the attention of the au- 
4ie]lO^ with a lecture on the tendency to extreme opihionB 
and practices in educational affieiiis. He referred, m the 
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fii-st placO; to the great differences of opinion in regaftf* 
tbihe methods of discipline fdat should be adopted in ih^ 
family and school — on the one hand, by the strict disci* 
plinarians, and on the other hand, 1oy the adivocates of tlie 
free*and-easy method. It was not surprising that the^' 
p'enduluin should have oscillaied from the undue severity 
01 earlier times to the other extreme, until now the diffi-' 
cultyis too ofted, that too little discipline is to be found 
in homes ; and the indulgence which is grant-ed to chil* 
dren by their parents is expected to find its counterpart* 
m the school room. The speaker said he waE^ no advo^- 
OBtte of tlie severe method, bnt he had no sympathy wiili 
the milk-and-water theory which maintained that children 
iskre but a little lower than the angels, and have only fo 
be allowed to take their own course to come out full 
flec^ged cherubs. £te wanted to see a dignified authori* ^ 
ty teiApered with gentleness, exercised in fhe family and 
in the school. He would moderate, in some degree, the ' 
rigidity of military discipline which some instructor^ 
were disposed to adopt. 'The school wheels would run 
all the better for a little play. 

There is a wide difference in the public mind, too, in 
reigard to the nature of the studies that should be en« 
gaged in ; one party crying out for practical knowledge, 
"Give us facts ;" and the other repeating the old triangu- 
lar — classics, mathematics and discipline. The truth i» 
between them; he would have his son acquire both dis- 
cipline.And practical knowledge, and so far as he can, he 
would have him obtain them in the same series of studies. 

There is also a wide difference among parents in regard 
to the solid and drciamental branches. The two classes 
were synibolized by Farmer Jones and Alderman Stubbs, ' 
tfifefo'itaier of whom wanted hid daughter taught only the 
soKdsthat would b^ of Bei^vicetoheras a fariner's wife ; 
and tfie other wotild hive his cold's attention turned 
pritici|iaDyix» French, liiedian^Bradicahd dancing, to fit 



li!6r tcfj: tho fasliiobftble drcles in Which she was to move. 
HoV much better the royal medium which the King of 
I^ariiel discorerd when h^ praiyed that his di&ughters migh> 
be ''as corner-stones, polished after the similttifdie 6f a ptil- 

The number of branches that can be beneficially put- 
^ stt0d by a ptipil is another subject of difference. He hitct 
known some pupils who had as many as five or six recita- 
tions in a day ; and other cases where the scholar pur-» 
sued only one branch of study during a term. There 
should be enough variety to relieve the student, but not to 
distract his attention. In ordinary circumstances^ two^ 
or three branches are as many as any student can pursue. 
Our education tends to the shallow and incomplete. He- 
thought a more exhaustive study of fewer branches should 
'^liti. encouraged. 

iii regard to the best method of instruction there is the^ 
satlte extreine difference. In illustration of this statement,, 
the speaker referred to the various method^ of teachSug 
Arithmetic and grammBr, arguing here, as in other case*^: 
fdr the golden mean. There ate several other foplcs iri 
v^ich he finds the same tendency to extremef vJews, more 
p£irticularly in regard to the amount of assistance that 
should be rendered by the teacher to the pupil. The 
principal care of the teacher, he thought, should be to give 
such assistance as Would lead the pupil to the solution of 
the difficulty for himself rather than solve it for him. 
The latter is often the easier course, but it is not for the 
best interest of the pupil. 

In conclusion, the speaker expressed his sympathy 
rSather for the radical progressionists, who went too fast 
i6a too far, than for the so-called conservative, with their 
Ibices to the past, struggling with the tide of progress/, 
which Would bear us onward. Even a hobby running 
4:^iiy with its rider is a better picture than that slow 
coich, lumbering along the dusty highway, the driver 
A&d. passengers evidently indifferent whether they reac& 
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their journey's end at sunset or at midnight The spirit 
is.bearing us onward. With wise precaution, in the 
phrase of the rough old Texan, let us ^^be sure we 'are 
right, theu go ahead.'* (Applause.) 

After a few remarks by John D. Philbrick, Esq., ia 
warm commendation of Rev. Warren Burton's "Helps to 
-Education" the Association adjourned until the afternooiu 
(To be Continued.) 



THE TEACHER'S SAT0RDAYS VS. MONEY. 

All work and no play 

Makes Jack a dull boy.— iVur«6fy Rhyme* 

Every calling has iis disadvantages. The merchant 
makes money, but is chained, like a galley-slave, to hia 
desk from morning till night. The name of Pat Murphy 
rings not through two hemispheres ; but while our Mile- 
sian friend is peacefully smoking his pipe, the* pulse of 
the president fitly throbs for the safetv of the republic. 
In the sphere of the common- school teacher, there are no 
positions of public-honor, and but few of private profit. 
A friend of ours did have the munificent ofier of fifteen 
hundred dollars a year to retain his situation, but nobly 
declined the proposal, from a fear, we imagine, of im- 
poverishing the district. If you seek- fame, my dear 
professional brother or sister, throw down your cudgel 
at once, and apply your talents in some surer road to 
eminence. If you have n't genius enough for law or lec- 
turing, contrive a patent, compound a pill. Prom Henry 
Ward Beecher down to Bridget Mahoney, " Wheeler A 
Wilson " is a household word ; " Drake's Plantation 
Bitters " stare at you from every board fence in the land. 
If pelf be your object, let your exodus from maps and 
text-books be characterized by desperate velocity. 
Bullion and Dominie Sampson never shake hands. We 
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have yet to hear of a pedagogue living in Fifth, Avenue^ 
A late Rural New Yorker says that Vanderbilt is worth. 
$20,000,000, and that Bushong & Sons^ of Beading, sold 
$250,000 worth of whiskey. Now, such heavy items are 
never recorded of the village schoolmaster, for the sim- 
ple reason that the poor fellow is never engaged in such 
business. The yearly family demand for flour, shoes, 
and calico, makes such, a draft on the master's salary as 
to leave a small margin for splendid transactions in stock. 
But our pursuit, like all others, has its bright side. If 
we have n't as much gold as Stewart, or as much land a« 
Strawn, we do have more time than either of them. Get- 
ting up at five — and every teacher should be a Franklin 
— gives us four precious hours in the morning before 
school ; retiring at ten allows six delicious hours for rest, 
i^fading, or exercise. As you turn the key of the house 
at four in the afternoon, with the door lock in every care, 
and walk homeward with light heart and elastic step. 
While daylight lasts, there is opportunity for bodily re- 
creation; and when the lamp is lighted, for social con- 
verse or mental improvement. Realize that verse of 
Longfellow — 

The night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

And then on Saturdays. What a world of little chores 
and business matters can be attended to then ! What a 
grand breathing time from the routine of the week I No 
other occupation has two Sundays. Just think of itt 
two whole days in every seven to devote to self, to give 
to the proper consideration of mind, soul, and body. 
Time, says Dr. Blair, is a sacred trust committed to us 
by God, of which we are to render an account at last. 
Let us, then, as teachers, endeavor to make a profitable 
employment of this precious gift, and while the insane 
wotld sweeps on in its delusive chase for fame and for* 
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ttti'e, content ourselyes with those higher o\>jei^ ol 
moraT and ititellectual achievement for Whicb onr lelGrtirv 
motaents qualify as, and which will flotirii^h in imthbiHaf 
3rpiith throughout the ages of eternity. 

Tbe world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This Sea that bears her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowertf ; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not — Great God 1 I*d rather bb 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant leo^ 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; ' 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed born. 

2U. Teacher. : 



PURITY OP LANGUAGE^ 

It is tbe especial duty of the Teacher to pre^ 
serve the purity of language. And for this purpose ev- 
ery district school ought to be supplied with the standard 
English dictionary. A place should be prepared for it in 
the district school-bouse, where it should be inshrined as 
the oracle in all doubtful cases of orthography, pronufi- 
ciation, derivation and definition. If there are no other 
means oP procuring such a work, it might be purchased 
by contributions made by the pupils ; and to secare it 
against being lost, it would be well to have it bound in 
such a way that it might be fastened to its place by a 
imall iron chain. Or it might be kept under lock and key 
in a box fastened upon the Teacher's desk, to be open 
during term time, summer and winter. A school of fifty 
pupils could probably procUT© Worcester's large Dictioii- 



$,ty by copitribjxtiog ^tieoii qpote ea^qh^ t^e wjb^^lmifo 
pri^e being, as we nnderstaud, nm&a idpU^ m%^, H^ 
cents a copy. 

The Dictionary being once procured, the efforts of the 
Teacher should th^n be directed towards insuring a fre« 
quent reference to it by the pupils. They should b« 
taught that whenever they meet with a new ivord, either 
in conversation or in reading, they ought to refor ^t 
once to the dictionary for a correct understanding of it, 
In this way much may be done towards preserving the 
purity of our language r for all words which aj:e not of 
ptoper acceptance would thus gradually become e^pli^d^ 
from it* 

To give an instance of the manner in which tiie I^n- 
^^ge becomes corrupted, we may refer to the word (^^ 
which is aow of current use. Mo one beyond the local' 
limits where this word is used, would ever suspect itf 
meaning by merely seeing it written, as it is here in this- 
paragraph. He would have to beinlormed that it mean» 
axle4ree, of which word it is &st coming, in some Ii^cat- 
ities, to take the place. It is the duty of the Teacher 
to meet all such innovations at the very Jhreshhold,. ami 
prevent their coming iqto popular fK^ceptanqe. 

4^nother corruption of language, which hara becomt^ 
quite common in some parts of New England of late years,, 
ia the use of the dpuble nogaitive. where only one is ysop- 
er. Nothing is jtnore coipmon than to hear from perso2»^ 
wl^> are supposed to be well educated such m expression at 
this, viz — '^1 haird got no booJc^J' Proper English in. thia^ 
case would be (we need hardty say)— i Jhave not got anjf 
iqpks, or / havenH any books. To an educated ear ihere is 
no greater violence done than to use the double negativa;; 
it shows at once, th^t the person using it is of defective 
education ; and it ought therefore to be shunned by all 
H^bo do not wish to appear ignorant and uninstructed. K 
ihauld be as inuch th^ duty of the Teacher to conrect such 
ipliprpprietiep of speeojb op the part of his pupils, as it is tOi 
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instinct them in reading writing and geography, or anj 
other branch of knowledge. Z. 



THE TWO CRADLES. 

••Won't you make my doll a cradle ? " Since then a dozen flowery springs, 

Said a little girl of six ; In times unceasing roll, 

" My cousin Tommy made me one, Have laid their hand on Mary's brow, 

But that is out of fix, Their bnpress on her soul ; 

And I want to have another one And I've another cradle made. 

Hade of little willow sticks/* But 'tis not for her doll. 

• 

No mechanic's heart e'er fluttered I cannot tell you how it was, 

With a more exultant throb I'm sure I never thought, 

Than mine did at this order. When, but a boy of ten years old. 

And time can never rob That first rude job I wron^t. 

My heart of its strange ecstacy That we should need another one, 

On taking home that job. But so it has turned out. . 

That "cousin Tom"~I know not why- Of the two oUa^los she and I 
I never could abide. Have oftentimes conversed. 

And I felt a strange uneasiness And she declares the last one made 
To see him at her side, The clumsiest and the worst ; 

And to win her undivided smiles But I believe she likes it better 
Unremittingly I tried. Than she did the first.— /Z/, Teacker, 



NEWSPAPER LEARNING. 

The Indian names of some of our new war vessels are thus in- 
terpreted : Suwannee^ buffalo soup ; Skamokiny worn out pipe ; 
Muscoota^ musk rat ; Winnepec, small pig ; Ashuelai^ burnt bones; 
Monocacy^ sleeping baby; Mafumgo, wounded boar. None of the 
above are extremelj warlike, especiallj ''sleeping baby" And 
<* worn out pipe." — I^ew Fork Times. 

SuwANEE is the name of a river in Florida, which was 
•o called from the Spanish San Juan, (pronounced San 
Hwan,) and was corrupted by the Muscogee Indians who 
resided in that quarter into Suwanee^ Accordingly^ the 
etymology of the New York Times is incorrect in this 
particular, and it is probably unreliable in the meaning 
of some of the other names given. 

' We choose this instance of newspaper inaccuracy, not 
because it is possessed of any importance in itself, bttt 
because it is serves as li good illustration of the general 
unreliability of the information which is derived from 
newspapers. That newspapers are necesg&ry to the 
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Gommunity is very certain ; tiiat they have a certain vat 
tie as sources of indispensable information is also true; 
but to confine the reading to their columns as exclusive- 
ly as it is done by. many of our fellow citizens, cannot 
fail to prove injurious to society. 

The newspaper, in a general point of view, is but tfce 
history, the life of the present, turbid with all the pas- 
sions and follies ot\the day ; while the intellectual pabu- 
lum suited to the higher nature of our being relates to 
ihe past and to the future, as well as to the present. . 
How many newspaper readers are there who have ever 
read Gibbon's Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire, or 
Thiers' History of the French Revolution, or De Tocque- 
ville's Democracy in America, or other similar works, 
which are necessary to give us a clear idea of the history 
of our race, and of our relation to God and to man ? And 
yet, such reading as this is indispensable even as a means 
to enable us to understand fully the life of the presetit 
as exhibited in newspapers, and to correct the passion, 
the cynicism, the partisanship, the coarseness, the error, 
9,nd bad taste in which an unbridled press is sure to in- 
dulge. ♦ ' 

The newspaper may be considered as the daily lite of 
the nation as it flows on ; its incidents are but the mur- 
murings of the great national life-current, and to confine 
our attention to it alone would but ill fit us for those 
aei'ious duties of self-government which we have under- 
taken to perform. To read them alone is but to float 
down the stream of time, to note the flowers and objects 
of interest adong the banks, without a care from whenoe 
we come or whither we are going. But this will not 
answer for a people who have the duty to perform of 
preserving liberty and free institutions. To govern our- 
selves Visely and well, we must derive more of our in- 
formation from history and less from the newspaper. 

A course of reading in history, if properly planned, 
might be pursued during the long evenings of winter, by 



m "^ Can't** noi in Os^pkHonarf. 

WMjf U Qoi by mooti of the faiaili^s of the ats^ ; '9j^ 
AesTo ooold lie Qomoreprofiti^le \^,^j of spending vk^ak* 

Jn cQwlwifm FO i*ay «»y> i^ reference to the foregoing 
e^mology, that it is very doubtful whether the IndUiis 
of Florida ever made bnffi^lo sonp, or whether there ev«jr 
^vere, in fact, any buflWoee ia that part of the countiy, ^ 



« CANT " NOT IN THE DICTIONARY. 

To the numerous members of the ^' Can't ** fiimily, this cfiap* 
ter from the lately published life of General Grant is eamesUy 
eommended : — 

^ Can't " is i^ little word ; and^ when applied to certain thmfiB, 
is not oidy quite harmless, bot aotnally useful When we speak 
of it as used in work* as to cant around a stick of timber, to cant 
4 fiKMtbalL to cant a cask or a box, it is all very well ; but when 
ire change the form of it, even in a small degree, and it becomes 
thereby an abbreyiation of cannot, then it is another word ai(o» 
gether, — ^a word not found in the dictionary. 

Ulysses Grant understood this just right As he advanced in 
years, and extended his studies in school, the usual obstacl,es in , 
the way of all scholars appeared to him. 

As he sat at his plain little desk, one pleasant morning, about 

an hour after school had begun, the teacher gave out a difficvU 

lesson. The boys had come from the region round about. . 'fhe 

school house was situated not far from the banks of the beautiful 

Ohio, which the early French travellers through that ooiintry had 

called the queen of rivers. Some of the boys came several miles 

every day, on foot, to obtain their learning. They rose up early 

. in the morning, made the fires in the house for the family, fed and 

. milkf^ the cows, saw that the pigs and poultry were. properiy 

. 4)|red for, and then, after breakfast, travell^ away, book in band 

or and^r the arm, to the log school house in the woods. * 

Ulysses, the tanner boy, was among this number. His Qbores 
were all done in time : so his father and mother did not hay^ te , 
a^k him more than once to 4o any thing for them. Hefdths 



/ 



iimjli not do too muchy or that too promptly and cheerfniry, for 
Ihe dear parents who had done everything for Um. He WM, 
therefore, among the first at school and the first at stndy. Hb 
determination to acquire learning was the most marked trait pt 
his character as a scholar* Some of tibe other beys were whai 
might be called more brilliant, more showy ; but when Ulysies 
took hold of a lesson, he nerer stopped mitil he mastered it He 
ndght be slow ; he might be tedious ; he might tax the patience of 
his teacher, and awaken a sly sneer from some of his classmates ; 
hot, sooner or later, he went through the work, and came out right. 
8uch was the quiet perseverance of the tanner-boy. 

•*Now 'Lyss,'* said one of his school-fellows to Ulysses, "you 
isan't get that lesson, and it's no use for you to try." 

**0 1 you let *Ly8s Grant alone," chimed in another boy ; ^^heTl 
dig out the meaning on't, if anybody can.** 

^Tes, but I should like to know who can ?' continued the first 
lad. "I've tried it hard enough, and I can't," . 

^'Tou can't," said Ulysses, looking closely at his book, and thea 
turning to his dictionary. 

[ ^Can't f can't ?" he continue^, with a calm, quick glance ; "Fve 
c^uunined the C's all through^ and there is no such word here*. 
*Can't' is aiot in the diationary !" 

-Well what of that?' ' • 

^Why, I mean to say that I don't believe in a woYd that is not 
in the dictionary. I believe the lesson can be learned, and I'm go-^ 
iDg to learn it" • 

The lesson was learned, and Ulysses was called out by his 
(b^acher. 

^I heard," he said, in the presence of the school, "the reference 
of young Grant to the dictionary. He is right The word 'can't' 
is not in it The true scholar will nevejf know such a word. He 
will never say 'Can't,' but always say 'Try.' What such a boy 
•ays he will always do. He will keep on trying until the thing 
is done. When any person tells you you can't do a thing, tell hum 
you'll try to do it There was once an admiral in the navy, wtp 
tras asked how he felt when under the influence of fear, in ti|i^ 
^t of battle. 'Fear ? said the brave soldier ; 'I do not know t)»Q 
word.' So let every boy say, like Ulysses Grant, when told ha 
cao'( leama difficult lesson, the word can't is not in the dictionary.' '^ 



284 ^B$f^ or-Afw^'' ^. .. 

The tai^w^Mf neFtr oetfe^ to remember thia lUUe •ccoirviic^^ 
oC bis early tehool-tiDir ^ji. jt iras ^ lesap^^to hini ii|l.bJ8 JU^t^ 
A9 be ^w. up \o manWqd, anddxfficnUies ap^i^^f^f .tl^d^ed. 
ttoi^nd b^^ be ; tboifgbl of the sebooUhoose and .teiiHJher pC.^ ty^ . 
youth. , When he came ^ dbmmand men, and they beaitated al 1^ 
orderii pr repUed with d/aubts of their aUlitj to dbej, be rep^ed^. 
^Qentlemen, it must be dqne. At least, we must \xj* The word 
'ean't' is potin the diciiooaijv 



on 

or 



<BE6AN' OR 'BEGUN' 

*' * 
To the Aditari of the Evening Post : 

Ybnr ^aper ii^ tec^tkilj tiohtttitied sevet*^ cOiAmunli^tiona 
points of grammar ; majr I add one to the nomber f Thh viae 
the i^eHbet jp^irtlcipfebegiin for the pasttensd 6f the verb Mgin 
has been so frequent in newspaper correspondence and e<£toHal 
ai^idles, as t6 inake me doubt the correctness of my own imiprte* 
ions bn i&e 'subject Can I say; "When he he^n Hh worV^-^^-^or* 
MUST I say, «Wben he began his work*^? As recently ita the Itet* 
number of Barver'e Weekly^ (March 5th, )8e4,) in the lto£6g ar- 
ticle, this tkie of the Woi^ occtits iti the sentence, ^Ob^iotifely in 
the mfd^t of a war which begun admidst the sileers and &ep^-' 
dsms of foreign governments,'' &c Will you resolve my dotk^?* 

Begun, as well as began, was formerly used as the preterite 6f ' 
padt.tense of the verb begin. Johnson, in his Dictioiiaiy, gives an 
example of the kind froih Sir John Davis's poem. Lathani aW 
in his book on the £ng1ishlangnage, admits that begib has a double 
preteiite in began ixA begun, and points ott the origin of ^is pe- 
cnliafrity, which would require too much space to state here. Ob- 
tain it is that twobbnared y'ears ago it was as good Bn^ish to say 
*I begdn my WoA,^ as te say ^Ib^egan my work." At prc^t* 
usage seems to requite tis to say began, and we should, for our' 
6wn part^ never H&ik bf using begun except as a participle, ^ 
diberbavbg become bb^lcte.^—SD. 



On page 212* in the Sept number, 'Q. C. K. requests '^u 

ixegesi^ df the first two lines of the following stanza in 

Gray's Elegy. ' ■ 

"Fiir from the mad'ning crowd's igpoUe strife, 
Their sober Wishes never learned to stray: ic<i/* 

If (5^. C. K., ijistead of regarding "JFbr'^ as an .adverb 
qualifying strai/y will call it an adjective modifying ^^' 
understood, (considerin|g thei/ of course ^ the oapo absor 
lute), I think hie diffi9wlty will disappear, ' 

(Tkey beiiig) Far irpoi the mad-aing crowd's ig]OiobLa 
strife, *€• W'.-H.i?. 



EDITORIAL MISCEIiLANY. 

C0BSSSF01fDiSNC£« 

Editor Vt, School Jonmal .vrDear 8ir.-^ was sotvj t«» fiod^iiii 
your editorial notice .of <^ Middlebury Cloliege:^'^ in €kpt nombct; 
that you were willing to aasume jthafc the t^ostets 4)f Jhst kiiiita^ 
tion are influenced bj '* local' interest, preJDd&ceb on sdf^wJH,'' in 
ihmr f&tri to increase the endowment of tJKB*cc3i^^, or in* thfeiv 
action in reference lo the union of the colleges.; Sncfa an iaipttl*- 
tion seems to me uncalled for and unjust. IntlieeoiiclQnon'ic^'. 
which they shfjl come on the- question of unkiK,'I'ddul»t no|<hir 
trustees will be able to vindicate tlieir cpuvse lie&re^ivSse aii^ ii&^ 
.f>artial men. .'**,. • 

I hap^n to know that many inteliigent geiitlelneii'iiii the State * 
are of tiie opinion that the trustees of MJddJtetMiry- ' 0»lls|je eaaaoi » 
disohaige their inoral and legal obligallMs; ^nreiit<^4yjr tfaef li^ 
eeptance of special bequests, donations and*||irtMiflEi|#«tfb, ^ndMne 
establishment of special achokcdbips^) if t)iey (teitiAtftiirtif aUiiisn 
their ;tni«t ; and,:faurtliiecpioDey tluU; «ome ^ tiie 'Utite^ JJU«Mfe bt^ 
ed^mition kk 4he ^tate» . iraho have never «esi8ediin^ii^ifecM|}^^ 
Middkt>uny» or been In ^ anj.way conneetedvtviftMtbe^dMkige, adsd^* 
wha»: ittoefore^ oaacot.te.suppoMs^ to he iiill^iaMsd %^ ^^t^eal ifi* 



SW Jmmd MmeOmf. 

iMflt, the eooTidioii Ibit 4^ faea iiit#ictto 

would not be subsenred }ff hKnog the exoellent elMirter ii IChK- 

diebary Cdlege sanendered and its light eztioguished. 

Thilyyoora, W/H.F. 

Hiddleboiy, Sept 22d, 1864. 

We beg leave to bmj in reply to the above, that it was &r firoriif 
oar intentHm to impute improper motiyes to the tmstees of Ifidf' 
dlebury College in their recent action in regard to raising frmH' 
We first mentioned the fact that an effort had been made to raise* 
an additional $100,000. We then said, "* Thh looks a little like 
a settled determination to stand aloney and not faH in with the- 
nioTement to unite oar cellegiate Instftntions.^ And we here suh- 
nit the question to oor honored correspondent, whether this eflbrf 
fo raise funds, does not, under the cireunstanees, hare the ap- 
pearance of such a detenninatioB ? K not, then we were ia fault ^ 
if so, the only question to be settled is the propriety of our sug-^ 
gesting what was evident. We certainly had no evil intention, a» 
we have no unfriendly feelings or purposes, in relation to Middle^ 
bury College. As to the ** imputation** which our correspondent- 
vdpupd» as ^mnailed fwt and ui^ast," we chiim that we have s^ 
bvMght it agatast the toustees of that college. Our rematlc, ftU 
loving what ^d alieady been said, was e( a fftmretl character. ' It 
was suggested by the thought i» the prerioas senlenee, btrtmaj^ 
aa' well be ap^ed to Buriington as Mkidlebary. The seBtisae& 
rvads as follo#ai <* It wiH be » great ausfortune if local interest,, 
pcijudiee, or setf^will, pteveats the cons«mmatio» of so desirable 
aa Otgect as the e eni o M aitioa of all oar higher institotmns in^ 
oaa Qand State Univevsi^.'' No one ean doubt that in a oontit^ 
versy like this, "local interest," •* prejudice," and eve» '•aelt- 
wiU," are liable to have an iniuenee. And xf they db, with our 
views on the aaaia f|uestiony it must be regarded as a '' great mir-- 
Ibfftune/* eiMaa ftaaa whatever source i« may. This is lOl we 
fliea&tby the paragmfth. 

f And la flegavd U> riie ipiestiea, 8MI oar eoHeges be anited? ' If 
it oataral that diaie should be diiereat epiaioas aaKmg '' intelB-^ 
gtotr genOsmea kt the Slate,** aad even those ^ who have never 
seaidedia the videiiy of Middlebttry, or been eoimected jis aa^ 
wqr wttih the eoKsgib'* A i^t to entertainrandttefe&dtheaisP 
•glbe^eaoeiiadta aO. Henoe^ w chihn thal'l^hv 



imdwe QQWfflittgio fcieregBrAMas^fifijiiBt;*'ifw6 expcett ^ahd 
dofoidlii a ftt^i^^ way and with nj^ ^pkit, our own oodvietiona^ii 
this flubjectft 

We majr not be a competent jodge as to tlie^aionil and legal 
right'* of the trustees ^to abendmi their trust'* for the purpose . of 
iG^ffeetiog the. Qontemplated union. We only maintiun that, in^snaie 
Wi^y this union of the Colleges should if possible, he braught 
aibottt. And in case all interested fall in with this plan* whj hare 
wp not as much vea^pn to suppose <hat Middlebnrj.woiUd be ihe 
Jocalitj aa that Bmiington^or Norwich would ? And if we adopt 
t^e t^AQjTj qf one State UniFersitywith^two departments indifc^ 
ent Iqcalities,. why would Middlebury CoUege be oompdled le 
f^ajineiider her eharter/'.except to increase her ability and effld^i^ * 
<gr^ as a first cl^ss classical College? . M'^-do not jwish to see ^Ae 
ligbt^ of Middlehuxy College extinguish«edf" nor removed Irgm the 
^old candlesticky", but we would see it trimmed and bumieg with 
greater lustre, as the only ciaaical college in the State, reottving 
4||1 iJiie state patronage^ and the fXMnbined inftjence and sympathy 
4j€|^l,theiHends of- education, in Vermont. Ijet Burlington hamr 
hp^ ^agricultural and scientific .. ,9ollqj;e» all t^yierself. The ttm 
fhpuld neirer be condiiQed, nor in .the same locality^ Ant ebnona 
reaspiis*. . IF the Trustees of Middlebury College cannot, or atie- 
n^t, disposed, to . unite with the .other colleges i&> their e0brts -le 
ifia^iire a practi(cal phm for the union ef all, as si^g^ted, m ate 
no vWi^, to aroid a clashing of local interest^ end a eonsequettt 
W^rp^Uog' among the friends of educatioii sudi as wfllimpair dm 
Usefulness of our colleges and do great ii^ry to eur cause. WU 
OMT higbily esteemed friend, W. IL P., piuden tli4 KbfMfty we hOTs 
taken to comment apon Incii suggestions ? ■ -i ^ 

. nOABOXNa 4ROUJI0a < « 

r :S^t lith, 18«4 ^i 

To Hiram Orontt, Editor and PropnelMM^ Jbei¥t Sdboil. 
4eunial,:]>ea)r Sir, Pknse find enclosed ^y.otetsto paly Jar 
YoL 6th School Journal, directed to H. M. Said H. M;, aB&mft* 
t^r.lL J.W. left yt.la8tDe&,beciMip6ithay would Hit (each. 
Inhere they waoe oompelled to ""Boar^ j^mmii^^md>mi^ in Nertk 
4d|kms, Massn teaching with pleaaant homeafiMiiked i^y tte Df»» 
t^t^,(«ad fdl JieoeMaQT atteotion peid ta tfel•M(^:wi»li l^p Iha ilM» 
Committee* 






>o»7b,«Nr. .adlitria|flo««aflte)iiHi.jMf«t «• Kt(m 

and damage upon tha ednealional interests. lFm4t^ -m^ytt^ 
li^^itilHng llMr)«AtelM.npon An. lal |iasa of Aept. ¥io^ moiik Mua 
. jooak<of :tlie Tok I IvmAeilt tM 2^ to mjHdiyni^eaa aiaa.^iKd 
i% qtokeii'' to all Ahe edaoatort la.tiie tomd^ WiUi »lidi Meim 
:I:lhBilkydu4gainandi«Biii.] . J. W. 

..Tiito Atftai^diiM Ivsvitm*! er ]jistrBD€noif.«^We de^tooft 

,iUiriD in «polpgjr B^(iefl6iij ibr giying in tiie Jouftial « Ml )r6{N»rt 

J t«r>tiie^kst ftiWteetiikg jneefting of diis>orglioiflBli«i. By 4«i^<M8» 

.^l^giveioncxeaderi tiie.xidicst ^aghte df some of the beit £d- 

vXKiatori in ear bonify iresli frooi il/t ecbool nodtti, and ifpbn ^b- 

|Mii die most praoticaif And iaiportant. Etery lire teaehet^'lia 

yermsntntodH tere ertieemed it a gieaifsttilege to ttttend Itel 

itfwaaticfcad.yiihflBg; ii#e^tini«fore, tan>te ttniBiiereit«d iiMi^ 

:fttt ijfpinrts 6f its ia>l8 Isetures aiid diacQssiins, gadMfeftd ipom '<rtto 

BeMen <J<^niM. . 

On fimn Jtolti£*iL JSoBo6t>^uM leie Nkimber tf ^tefc 
MJBfrfii4fiUd,^iasS.O iBefablicaa^ J^iimil immi ^t% 

.,iadAe f(ttMia||dmiN>rtant ioteMigtttee. <'The «tllfe 2fo9tM 
fidhdel eaauacjieesits.term on the<dOth eabd«efet]mi«6ifl}l IDesi-Sfr.*' 
.WiHiheuBepmbliean inAna «s Mm tUs sokdol was estaMilMd,. 
.iWh$rt$i^n loeatod and who.B^ its Pcineipal Teaobeis 9 Wt^m^ 
jmum to know. If tUs is ibnt m wion of scnle edventiOAftl'IMBlv 
jiliaf.n«fa>pe Ikak it viU eirte be lealiaedwa/iiei^^ 

; U<48. 7.-80 Loiiif*-^We agasn oali«b&)Attantioii<of oov 9teaitt« 

; Itoilhe.adeertisement of this new loan icntutodier page. We «re 

Jmtff'to}a^ tiM oarjpfitriotic and-diooej baTing|ieq|iiQ^nn^^ 

. ready to -appreciate the sfieeial advantages of this loanrto thfl M s dags 

Mid the country. The subscriptions now average oyer AuiLhiOM 

DOLLARS ▲ DAT. Let eYBi^r mau «fld woman who has $50 or 

mdlib-to j|)toey go.atonceto the nearest National Bank and Iq- 

to6(* ft ia\ii]»tefei'BaminMtt^-»d>pMioao.wiy. :8ee<alN>' the 

tl»tielajentitkd<fP<fed^ Biehkn^ toaloas«i^ibuyit««i«ed 9l99Sk 



. id^HMaolite(itoB«BiiP«HPi-^W«-iptBNibss^ pWm^ tte iMUt 
dtaB^lwe evarctnMr M^mui iNmld^ioltpiirtwldiit Itof^rtMHts lM* 
*#^ 3]l i|^b^4dMfAe^aotdttMMl^»io i&ttdkidtf s»*iiidis^liMlbU^'«s4hi 
mHUMb lyAraisitaiit IM hbitaM^iMigierdSD^aifis^e «rtt««iif ^- 



"fM^ U wbHiHIt' mxtjVe li^pHed. * S^f^' odttalendii^oM i&H)aY 
"iJKr<ift tt i tf ^' d^ijyftrttoe. Tbii ptiiti|i 6imiM1)6 onioi^ by (sviirf 
fluiiity in the State. Enqtiire tifyoti^ baipd#M^ meixsbM^. If lie 
fiSB iiot'tlie article, ask liini to send ibrit. ^r firfetidB mliy m k 
derate bj calling at Otenwodd. 



BT Beadbb. — Published by Oliver Ellsworth, ^H>Q M^' 

^. Tbjisis t}\e lastofa jp^ulac^erief^I^fil^ers^fc^ (^^ejjga au- 

, Sw>m-a ^rifis w,hich its p^j^h^ ^n^ «^.i^^ffi,J}|fwr j§^. 

4«pd^.tpag?:ejBy^€pQ^ aljj ot^^^ icom^nf^.? ^Thj5jp9{^j.^ 

the Fifth Bea^ex be^i;^ wf if ^ti^w editiio» JSfreatJj jw^^oyje^^ 

l^fged, soqae ^ hundred pg^ep efn^ 9pf^^%(m$^}fj^\xi^ f»een 

^ded. Still this new matter, is so arrang^ed th^^t tl^e bop^ .<^p be 

tt^ed in cli^ses wit)i th^ c4d e^itioi;i. Th^^ nujni^us friends of |ms 

excellent series of 8q|i<^1 readers wijl be ^p|>^ ^9 J^.*?, t[^t neff- 

. }j .^^^^7 ^9^ in the se.r^ h^s of late, been improved. The pijb- 

iisher spares qo pains fft expense to niake b.U books worthy .^ 

extensive pQ|>,ulanty wHch they emoy^ 

Habkness' Latin Gbammab ; Pablished by D» J^ppletdii, A 
.Co., New York. We are^ipucjh^egf^ jiii;ttih4;)^e ^i^tpx^if^ of 
.this newboc^k. A gl^pce at :the pl^ flni^.f^^x^eip^pj,. qf ^ 
work is onoagh to convince us that it if frQQ)L itij^ ^nd^ pf,^ ifff^ 
iter. It is distinguished by system in ari:an^ement^ ^^^VfiSf *^^ 
^sgn^iseness. It was written ^in tb^ ligl^t of ^odei;n i^ho]ai|sj^w. 
Tt^ the paradigms ipf declent{o|is and .conjugations, , ^ stemii 
and endihgs*' are brought out in bold relief by a ^^ifferj^yt 
type, thus enablii^ the pupil at sight, to distingaieli th^^ root from 
fb^ ternfinsi'tibn. Tji^ same .^i^thoa is adopted dircughout the 
book to distinguish t^e more fropi ithe|K^» import a rd par^^aphs 
Is^iidii'js pf jgrejjt service botV to t1|e teacher and learner. T^e 
ttyntapc is* accurate, cbiic^e and ,pra(^cal . On tf le w hoi e t w e hih 
tve WIS new Latin Grammar deserves b 



ueve WIS new Latin Grammar deserves and wiU have a libei:i^l 
patronage. 



Haepbb's Nsw Montblt Maoazikx.— Forasb^'dfepf 
4liikB monUaj, or weeklj, $4, is now charged, with a libcrd fit- 
*«lMiiit t» dabs. Thaj we well worth the nonejr* 

■,Th« CoHTnmiTAXi Momthlt. — Pablished by J. F. Ttaw, 
Mew York. October No. is on oar teble^ with its varied and in' 
leiesting contents. No monthly with which we aire ae^oaiatad 
hm greater claims upon the patronage of an enlightened ptilm» 

Atlantic Moitthlt.— October No. has among its leading i^ 
tides, A Night in the Water; On A kte Yendae ; The Bide t» 
Gamp; The true Stovy ofLuigi; CovHnunicatioB ; Hooie «ai 
Home Papers, DC; Charles Lamb's uncollected Writings, &} 
WoriLsand Days; The Future Summer ; Democracy i^S^the 
Seoession War* 

AmeSICAN JoURKAL Of SOtKNCK AKD AbT. — 

New Hayen : Editors. This valuable periodical is publish- 
ed.etery two months in No6« of 152 pages each — 6nlf$6 per 
year in advance^ Etery sdentific man should take it ^ - 

Teachers' Guide to Ellswoth's New System op '^Wf" 
XANSHlP. — A little paper covered book of 31 pages, giving loD 
instructions how to teach Penmanship. . Mr. Ellsworth is the Aj»» 
thor of one of the most popular systems of Peninanship in usej ia 
. the nation, and this is an invaluable aid to the instructor of thiis 
difficult' but important branch of study. We should be gbid to ^ee 
the system adopted in Vermont, for we believe its author is a aios'^ 
"Sr in his profession. 

The Mabtlakd School Journal. No. 2 of this mentUy u 
1»efore us in newspaper form, but it is full of spirit and hope Ibr 
tthe future. Long may it live. 

'GoDEt's Lady's Book. — ^No more dubs at old prices, (uqtil 
Bichmond is taken.) The Nov. No. wilt aanau«e the exact ,ig- 
ures. But no one will hestitate to subscribe fov Godey on ^|at 
aoeount 

Ladrett's Classic MoDELa of French CowYSBaATioMy-^ 
Published by Crosby & Nichols^ Boston. Nos. 8 & 4 are befone 
osy and we have good authority for saying that the series, are ad» 
mirably got up, and well adapted to the object Prof. IL C. Lad- 
feyt had in view. Frendi Teachers and pupils wil he glad U%m 
ihese books. 



Oowperthwaite & Oompany, Philadelphia, 

INVITB ATTENTION TO 

O O IL. B TJ R Isr-' 8 

COMPRISING 
THE CHILD'S ARITHMETICL—™- - 16 cents. 

COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 25 " 

" COMMON SCHOOL « 66 " 

" ARITHMETIC AND ITS APPLICATIONS-84 ** 
„ These lK)oks differ from many others in several important particulars. 

1. The investigations of the principles on which the rules of arithme- - 
tie depend, always precede and are made more prominent than the stat^- . 
ment of those rules* 

2. The logical relations of the several parts of arithmetic are clearly ^ 
marked by their arrangement. Fcr example* reduction is not treated as 
a separate rule, but so much as belongs to multiplication is placed under 
that head, t^hile the rest takes its proper place as one of the practical ap-- 
plications of division. Interest, discount; and the kindred rules, aie 
grouped together as illustrations of the doctrine :•' proportion. The theo- 
ry of decimals is placed much. earlier in the course than usual. The rules 
for compound numbers are explained in connection with the corresponding . 
rules for. simple numbers, the principle u^ on wliich those rules depend 
being identical. 

3. A large number of examples are given for the illustration of each 
ri^le, and great care has been taken to select those of a practical or busi- 
ness character. 

4. The answers to the examples are not given in the arithmetics. Keys 
to the higher books are lurnished gratis to teachers using the arithmetics, 
but arotiot sold to booksellei's. 

5. They are original books, the result of much careful thought, study, 
aud experience as a teacher. 

Colbiirii\s Arithmetics 

are regarded by all teachers who arc acquainted with their meiits as at 
least among the best treatises in »this department. They are everywhere 
likftd best by the best teachers, and Avherever introduced, the longer iiisy 
are used, the l)etter they arc liked. 

Althougli 50 recently published, (the series Avas not completed until 
I860,) with very little effort on the part of the publibhei-s to bring them 
into uso# they have already worked their own way into the public schools 
of such places as St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Syncuse, N. \.; 
New Haven, Ilartforu and N(»r\vich, Conn.; Salem, Fitchburg, Somer- 
ville, etc., Ma?s.; and in many of the smaller cities and towns in the 
vicinity of these places. 

Teacliers and School Officers 

inteiidhig to ra&ke change.^ in this department, ar d who wish to get the. 
liKST TBXT-KOOKS, aro rcqucslcd to examine tlicsc and compare them with 
i^otemporary works. Copies for examination will be lorwaraed by mail, 
on receipt of one-third of the annexed prices, for prepayment of postage, 
or they will be furnished I'liKi: of bxrENSE on personal application to the 
publishers, or to 

[tf] DKXTKR S. STONE, r>oston, Mass., 
AgcHl for IiUroiUii'liou.-Mlicf f\il\ C. Cooke's Bookstore, 17 & ?n Bratllc 81. 



BONNET'S 

NATIONAL WRITIG M, 

The manufacturer, after years of experiments, offers his 

National Writing Ink 

to Tcachars, Writing Masters, and the put 'c generally, as a superior arti* 
cle, and feels confident that a single trial - ^hose dcrsiring a good Ink* 
will establish it permanently in their tsthuation. 
It possesses the following desirable qualities : 

First. It flows freely. 

Second, It is sufficiently black when first used. 

Third. It does not mould, thicken or turn pale. 

Fourth. It does not corrode the pen. 

Fifth, It has no sediment. 

Teachers of Public and Private Scliools will lind this Ink i>anicularly 
adapted to their use. 
For sale at wliolesalc and retail by 

rretVk A. Brown & Co., 

Sole Agents for the Manufacturers, 

At the Now EiigJaud Book & Stationery 

X>cpositor.^', 

Number ONE Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE IMPROVED 

Progressive Series of Text-Books. 

— BY— 

Salem Town, L. L. D., And Nelson M. Holbrook, A. M. 

PA.&BS. 

HE PROGRESSIVE PRIMER. (Newlv Illustrated,) 64 

'HEPR0GRE8SIVE FIRST READER, (Newly Illustrated,) 112 

•HE PROGRESSIVE SECOND READER, (Newlv Illustrated,) 208 

'HE PROGRESSIVE INTER.M EDI ATE READER, (Entirely New,) 256 

x'HE PROGRESSIVE THIRD READER. (Newly Illustrated,) 304 

THE PROGRESSIVE FOURTH READER, (luiproved,) • 432 

THE PROGRESSIVE FIFTH READER, (Improved,) 604 

THE PROGRESSIVE FIFTH READER, (Old Edition,) 604 

THE HBOGRESSIVE SPELLER AND DEFINER, ) 

Fine and Cheap Edition, 5 1^^ 

Persons ordering the Speller will designate the Edition required. 

The authors of Town and Ilolbrook's Progressive Series of Text-Book«, hav- 
ing the Fourth Reader of the Series, by the addition of over Ji/tj/ pages of ntm 
tmd choice selections, the Publit^her would now announce thiU a carefully r»- 
vised, vnJarycd, atid greatly improied edition of their Progi'essive Fifth or Elo- 
cntionary lieadcj has been isbuod. 

The best talent in the country having been employed, the public may rof* 
asBured thnt no similar work in use will compare with it. in its practical, com- 
prehensive, and pliilosophical system of clocutionarj; rules; in its varied And 
peculiarly appro]Hi{Uo selections, with biographical and explanatory notes; in 
lr« happy adnptation to all schools recpiiring a thorough and practical Elocu- 
tionary Reader, or a ])ook furnishing the (»hoicest spetimens oil English and 
AnnTican Lirc.T.iturc. 

'J'his edition of the Fitth Reader conraiiis about one hundred pages of JV^m^ 
Selection^j so introduced that it can be u-cd with the old edition. With 'but Ift- 
tie intx>uveuience to teachers or scholnr.-. The old edition, however, will con 
tinue to bv ]iwbii(slicd. 

The Progressive Internu'dinte Reader, a .-equel to the Second Reader, and a 
new number ti^ the series furnishes ndditional reading matter for classcR, in 
Primary and Intcrmediare Sehouls. Niarly all the pieces are new, many of 
tlwm being oriuiual or wiirten expressly lur this book. 

The Primer, and the First, Second, ami Third Readers have received manr 
m^w and .beautiful illustration^, anrl other necL-ssary improvements, thus* mak- 
ing them without a rival, and a> pertcct as the practical experience of the au- 
thors, aide«l by the kind snggt>tions of our bost teachers, will admit. 

While the sidections in thi* enjire series are unquestionably more practiciil, 
und better adapted than any otiicr toilisciplme tiie vocal organs secure aueasy 
and natural expression of the sentiment, it is also believed that no similfH* 8^ 
ricp contains facts, truths, and semiments more worthy to be treasured in the 
memory, or better adapted (o inspin' a love for whatever is excellent Mud 
praiseworthy. 

Tlie Publisher would also announce the issue of the Progressive Speller^ isn 
a NEW, CHEAP, and DURAliLE form, making it the ehepest, as well M the 
hest in the market. 

School Committees, Superintendents, and Teachers are respectfully invited 
to examine the imfkovkd ethtiov ok ihi: Phooressive Sekies op TiltT* 
Books, as it can be used in all the towns where the old edition is now used 
without additional njjwnffc. 

The guardians of our Public Schools may be assured that the authors Of tiM 
Progressive Series, who have ever been foremost m furnishingthe mostapproTOd 
system of text-books, will endeavoi* to hold that honorable positiOH, by 
promptly making, from time to time, such improvements in their books as onr 
fchools may require, and experience suggest. 

Judging i'rom the already wide-.Npread patronage and the popularity of thk 
series in New England, it being used to a greater extent than all others aon- 
bined, the publisher feels coniideni that Town and Iiolbrook's6ysjem,origltt»l 
with the auteors, is all that can for the present be desired. 

In towns now using the Progiessive ReiKlcrs, r^pecial terms will be made ftjr 
the introduction of the Speller. Special terms will also be made for the intlO- 
duction of the entire scries in all tuv.ns not Jiaving it in use. 

The new Fifth Readf'r is being introduced into the Normal Schools of Ne^ 
England. 

0.r>m.OI.IVEKFf^w,swof?TH, ^3 CoriBhill, Boston. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

• (CONTINUBD.) 

J. W. Allen, of Norwich; Coun., next delivered an ad- 
dress on The Teacher an Agent and not a Servant. The 
distinction of these terms, he said, was neither diflSicult 
nor unimportant. A servant presupposed a master, who 
should not only prescribe) the field, but the method of cul- 
tivation. An agent, it istrue, has points of semblance 
to the servant. His conduct is regulated by stipulation, 
and his labor performed for a consideration ; but he re- 
tains his individuality, and for the modes adopted, and 
resulting success, the agent is alone responsible. He 
maintained that every reason that operates to make the 
members of the other professions agents and not servants 
appertains with equal force to the teacher of science.- — 
Education now includes the cultivation of all the faculties, 
physical, mental and moral ; and to meet these require^ 
ments, the teacher must have room. Any family or com- 
mittee that compels him to assume their armour would 
-joecessitate failure, if not defeat. What influence can the 
teacher have over a petted childhood, the curse of our 
nation ? When it is known that the will or caprice of the 
parent is to be tho sole rule and guide, the child becomes 
. fA school what he is at home, reckless of restraint, and 
)l^9dlesp pf improvement; the manhood of the teacher is 
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lost amid conflicting snggeBtions, and all that feeling of. 
individaality which is requisite for success in every vo» 
cation is eventually obliterated ; all that regard for im- 
provement which should ever command bis mind and 
heart to transcend the narroW judgments of the mase^ iftid 
I^ad to higher modes of tuition, forever set at rest. No 
one is more responsible for the servile condition into 
wfaicli the profession has falien^ than teachers themselvoe. 
Too often have they sought to know what is the. popular 
idea, in order to determine their course of action, with 
no higher aim, apparently than to secure a certain amount 
of filthy lucre, with the least possible labor. They are 
now drinking the chalice which they had prepared for 
their own lips. So long as teachers profess by their con- 
duct thut they have no profession, from the apparent con* 
ftciousness of demerit, judt so Ictog will every man becokHe 
the teacher's cermor. 

The tftt'e' teacher, in the view of the lecturer, is ihdfe 
than a servant, he is the maker of the public ; he ir more 
than a ruler, he nlakes the hller. In etery field the mto 
Who commands the infantry, can win the day. Ift iUtls- 
tration of this point, the speaker referred to the vitd dif« 
ference in habits of thought ftnd action between tbe 
North and the South. The youth of Rhode Island and 
South Oarolina have been subject to an entirely diiSereht 
training, and the result is to be seen in the different posr 
ition of the two peoples. Had they been under the same 
teachers, Carolina and Rhoda would have been twin sis- 
ters. 

The lecturer next referred to the necessity of military 
drill in schools, which he said crops out amidst the daU' 
gers of the time. As a medium for recreation and phy- 
sical exercise, it merits profound consideration, but when 
10 this is added national preservation or prosperity its 
introduction becomes imperative. In no other way dsn 
the 'nation be as welt prepared for the contingencies of 
n^publlcan government, and in no 6ther way can defense 
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be 80 easily and cheaply secured. Never will the war be 
ettded in fact, until mind is etillgbtefEifed atiti s^nfitii^t 
rectified. When teachers declare bfiensiv^ wUr againit 
irlavery, slavery will die.* Their services wHl IMb of tkle 
irtmost imt)ortance in cementing together the elementfilof 
our nation. Never has there been greater need fot teadb- 
ers as agents, and never will their services, in all hamab 
probability; resnlt in greater benefit. The rewfttds of tbe 
teacher are of the most substantial and pleading and plett- 
ing character. ''Yon ask his monuineirt ? Look aboUt 
you I'' is the simple inscription over the gtarr^ of the 
great architect of St Paul's cathedra}; and the teacher 
t^ill find himself immortalised in monuments on earth, and 
tn heaven, amid the e^easelesd cycles of idternity, tttat 
"vdiich will be nearest hts heart will be his' handiwdrk w 
ithe human soul. 

The audience here listened to an able and vigoroniUy 
^vritten address by Be v. E. B. Webb of Boston on tbe 
' -question, How to make the most and best of a man. To 
this end, the speaker said, there must be, in the firdt 
place, a sound healthy physical organization. The futone 
of an individual depends on his mental ability ; bnt the 
first requisite for the highest mental abiUty is a stroo^g;, 
well-compacted, healthy body. Hedth is indispensaUe 
to the best development of mind. In many instances, be 
conceded, the mind triumphed over the assaults of hostile 
disease ancUweakness, as incase of Jonathan Edwards and 
Robert Hall ; still, the rule is*^ an achieving mind must 
work in a healthy body. He rejoiced, therefore, heartify 
in every gymnasium added to our colleges, and in dl 
methods for physical development for girls as well ts 
for boys. 

Exercise is as necessary for the mind) in order to* its 
fullest development, as for the body. The jnime <|uali4»a8 
«lf manhood, self-control, self^determiBation, can only be 
^acquired by the mental power, by repeatedy odneaattattd 
jatts oi attention to that whioh did]ioiintereii«adat[tiaot 
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Bence a wit proportion of our novel reading, which larm 
;«o hard to get into our schools and take th enlace of stndj 
18 vicious and should be discarded. It is simply drifting 
. on the current ; simply dreaming with the eyes open ; and 
the result is mental ballooning instead of ability. Fault 
is sometimes found with the Boston schools because some 
of the pupils have not the requisite stamina to go through 
with the course ; but he fully believed that it is better 
that some should fail rather than that all should have a 
lower standard, and their &culties a leas vigorous exer^ 
oise. (Loud applause.) 

The highest manhood inquired the fullest development 
of aU the faculties* The man who has worked up the 
greatest number of his faculties, who has called into the 
fullest sympathy with the thoughts, plans and teachings 
of nature, the greatest number of seeing, reflecting and 
understanding powers, has made the most of himself. The 
greater the number of faculties developed, the greater 
the man. Here is an argument for great variety and 
comprehensiveness in our system of education. 

One other word remains to be said. Man is not in- 
tellect alone ; he is a moral and spiritual being. Nor i» 
intellect the highest power in man, though its aotiou 
most frequently catches the public eye, and its exploits 
tro most admired.. Just here is. the error which too many 
indorsed in one way or another. The moral i» man's high- 
est power. There is not only a physical world lying over 
against man^s physical nature, but there is spiritual world 
lying over against his spiritual nature — ^^and here deep 
oalls to deep, and hight answers to higbt.. ^ ^Friends 
and brothers," said Mr Webb, "let us take in the whole of 
ftian. Let us enlarge our idea of man's intellectual and 
moral culture, of spiritual insight, in order that we may 
of ourselves and those committed to our care, make. th» 
moet and best/' (Loud applause.) 

The qneattea, ^'Should examinations be conduateid by 



the teacher or the committee ?" was taken np^ and dig 
lonssed by Messrs. Smith of Norwich, Hagar of Jamaica 
Plain, Moriej* of Andover and Prpf Harkness of Provi- 
dence. All the speakers agreed that to the teacher be- 
longs the right to conduct the examinations in chief, 
while it was conceded that school committees not only 
possessed the right, but that it was their duty to supple- 
ment the teacher's questions with such others as they 
might think necessary to ascertain the real advancement 
of the pupils and the method of the teacher. To a gen- 
eral examination by the committee it was objected that 
very few examiners are found who can bring into the 
school room that easy, affectionate and cordial bearings 
which is necessary to make the pupil feel per- 
fectly at home, and the excitement and embarrassment 
Which arise under such circumstances are almost insuper- 
able obstacles to success on the part of the . pupil. The 
idea of starting on the supposition that the teacher is a 
rascal, ready to palm off upon the committee shams and 
humbugs, is deprecAted ; and yet it is admitted that since 
teachers are human, there is a liability to such deception 
and dishonesty in some cases, wl^ich should be guarded 
against. Mr. Hagar stated that he knew of one school 
celebrated for its brilliant examinations, whose teacher 
said to his pupils just before one examination, ^'Boys^ 
when I put a question to you to-morrow I want you to 
raise your hands, whether you know the answer or not 
and I will be responsible for picking out some one that 
does know it." 

Rev. Mr, Morley spoke in commendation of the method 
of examination pursued at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
where the teacher takes the lesson and asks the questipns^ 
while the Trustees assigns the section in the several 
text books in which the pupils should be examined, and 
ask additional questions, if they please. Inthatway^ a 
very fair understanding is obtained of what the schqlar 
knows on a particular subject. 
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Br. Dio Lewis gave a brief address on his popular sjb- . 
t^m of gymnastfcs, with illustrations by one of his pupil^^. 
'V^hicfa manifestly gave great pleasure to the audience, as 
tbey testified by hearty applause. 

JProf. P. A. Chaldbourne, of WWiams College, then fa- 
Vored the Institute with an interesting and valuable lec- 
ture on the Relations of Natural Histbry to Education. 
tie said that though Natural History is his department, 
it is not his hobby. It is an important study, but not the 
niost important. It must come in as a helper to other 
Indies, not to turh them otit of doors. He dwelt at con- 
dderable length on the general relations of the external 
world to man, through the senses. Natural History, he 
sdid, will relieve the tedium of other studies. It .keeps 
f)ie senses and mind alive by their action upon each oti- 
et. In nine cases out of ten, a pupil of fifteen years of 
age; who has been properly instructed, will pump the 
liblest professor of natural history dry. This branch of 
^udy, it is claimed, cultivates the taste and increases the 
appreciation and enjoyment of beauty, which the speaker - 
thbtight is tod much neglected. We are so trained as to 
16se the highest enjoyment of thebeautifiil in our anxiety 
^ secure the practical, and put money in our pockets.. 
Itot only is pure air shut out from our homes, as if it were 
« pestilence, but the beauties of the ns^ural landscape are 
<OTen ruthlessly^ destroyed. When a mat! is btilding a 
Uouse the flowers of the bank ard uprooted, and the beau- 
tiihl trees felled by the ax, if they d6 not happen to stan'^ 
in a row. Teachers have it in their power to do much to 
change this ; and in the absence of WorifS of art, \^here 
shafl they look fot the means of securing this portion ctf 
education but to tiie study of nature, thd original stand- 
ajrd of all art ? 

fhe study of naturd history^ ihe speaker contended i* 
v&lu^ble as a Help ib the development of thefphy sical na- 
ivr6. It caHg meh to the fields, and it is diffiteult fbt hiih 
to see why two hours spent in. oliinbing hilh^ ot*itambli% 



\n the woods, ii not quite as beneficial to health - as the 
same length of time spent in physical exercises under a 
roof. One peculiar advantage of the pulrsuit of thib knbWl> 
edge is that a large portion of it could be gained in the 
very process of seeking health and fitting ourselves fot* 
other studies. 

In conclusion, the Professor cautioned his hearers 
againt a too exclusive devotion to this branch of study. 
The man who had spent twenty years of his lif(i in die- 
secting caterpillars would be very likely, at the end of 
that time, to know everything about them ; but if thAt 
had been his sole work, he would be no larger fragment 
of a man than he whojhad spent twenty years of his life in 
drilling the eye of a needle or sharpening the point of a 
pin. It is dwarfing and belittling to the mind and must 
be guarded against. 

Mr. Smith of Norwich offered a resolution recommend- 
ing Warren Colburn's "First Lessons" to the continued 
confidence and patronage of the public : stating that the 
widow of this eminent mathematician was almost entirely 
dependent on the sale of this little work for support. 

Mr. Sheldon said no man could exceed him in admira^ 
tion for Warren Colburn ; but he believed it to be an un-^ 
wise policy for the Institute to pass resolutions of this 
kind in behalf of any book, however eminent its author, 
whether dead or alive. He moved that the resolution be 
laid on the table, and the motion prevailed. 

Repbrts from the several States were then called for. 
Several gentlemen briefly responded, giving an account 
of the educational condition of their respective States. 
Progress was represented as the universal rule, and the 
most encouraging statements were made respecting the 
interest of the people in this important cause, as evinced 
by their liberalit' ' in providing the means for securing 
the most competent teachers, convenient school buildings 
and the like. Rev. Mr. Newoomb's account of the condi- 
tion of things ilr the benighted region which is now the 
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Qeldofbis labor, was intenselj interesting. He stated, 
that tbere are 100 teachers in those portions of Soutk 
Carolina and Florida now nnder the control of the na- 
tional government, and testified to the great eagemesa 
as well as capacity of the freed people for in'straction. 
He fully believed that if the exertions now making in their 
behalf could be continued, the people of the North would 
be ashamed of the bitter and unreasoning predjudice 
which they had entertained and encouraged against this 
unfortunate race. 

The representatives from Iowa and Illinois having tak- 
en occasion to glorify their States for the patriotic and 
sealous manner in which they had responned to the calls 
for troops, thereby avoiding the draft, Mr. White said 
that while he admitted that they had a right to be proud 
of their achievements in this direction, still he would re- 
mind them that they had made a draft, which commenced 
ten, fifteen and even twenty years ago, whereby they had 
drafted the young men of New England to such an extent 
that we now had within our borders 300,000 more women 
than men ; and if the West would send us back those 
young men, we, too, would submit to no draft. 

Mr. Barrows — We want the young ladies sent West. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. White — Send hsndsome representatives here from 
the West, and you shall have ihem. (Great merriment.) 

Mr. Pbilbrick of Boston said it was known to most of 
•the members that efforts had been heretofore made to se- 
cure the establishment of an Educational Bureau at Wash- 
ington, but without success. Believing that the causes 
,which operated to defeat the measure no longer existed, 
he would move that a committee of three, consisting of 
Hon. Joseph White of Mass., Hon. Joseph Barnard of 
Connecticut, and Hon. E. P. Weston of Maine, be ap- 
pointed to memorializQ Congress on the subject. The mo- 
tion was adopted. 
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The President stated that letters had been received 
from Hon D. N. Camp of New Britain, Ct., H. E. Sawyer 
of Concord, N. H., Hiram Orcutt of Brattleboro', Vt., 
and B. G. Northrup of Framingham, Mass., expressive of 
deep interest in the objects ot the Institution, and re- 
gretting their inability to be present. . 

: Mr, Sheldon of Boston oflFered a resolution of sincere 
and hearty thanks to the retiring President and Secretary 
lor their unwearied and successful efforts to promote the 
interests of the Association. 

The resolution was adopted, and the members then 
united in singing the Doxology, -Be Thou, God, exalt- 
•dhigh," after which the society adjourned sine die. 



FORCE OF CHARACTER. HOW, WHEN AND 
" WHERE. 

A late Reviewer, (probably Timothy Titoimh^) having 
Emerson VLVidiQT the knife, after commending hitj good parts, 
his genius, originalty, wit, the number and popularity of 
his writings, and some peculiarities-of his Philosbpny, etc., 
turns and makes this" pertinent enquiry ; "What has 
he done for his age? what impetus has he given to ex- 
tend Civilization ? how much has he raised the average 
of popular morality? how much has he enlightened men 
concerning their true relations to the Great Master ? Use 
after all is the grand test. Has Mr; Emerson as an ati- 
Ihor been a useful man in his day and generation?'' 

Now every man has some force of character, which will 
'exert itself in some way or othor, and there are ways 
enough open in society to do it. But the question is 
how ? when ? and where 1 

A« to the H0Wj let it be for the general good and in 



jiQur own way. Not simply for iftdiiyidaal gqoA i, tbai's 
a^lanf standard to work t0| i^ida Q^r^cow tr^k to. wiM^ vou 
Yo^ dou't want to be contract^dr-^that is selfiahne^a — 
^nd selfisbneBs is always tending tp ineaYuies9.j,>an4 ^tile« 
nesB. Give the soul room to work^ and not sb^t it up iq . 
that little particle of tbe nniverse called JEgo ; but give 
it scope according to its powerS| and let it^ ipfluence be 
felt out of tbe house you live in. 

Tbe first thing you want to learn, to developi what force, 
there is in you, is self reliance ; that is, as regards your 
relations to man. If I was going to give a formula for 
developing the most forcible set of men, I should say. ; 
Turn them upon their own resources, with their minda 
well stored with moral and rehgious truth when they are 
boys, and teach them to "depend on self, and not on Fa- 
ther." If a boy is thrown upon his own resources at fif- 
teen, with tbe world all before him where to choose and 
he fights the battle of Life single-handed up to manhood, 
and don't develop more than an average share of execu- 
tive ability, then there is no stuff in him worth talking 
about. He may learn "To plow atd sow and reap and 
mow," but this can all bp done with machines s^id horses^ 
and a man wants to be something better tnan either of 
these. Wipe out of your vocabulary every such word 
as /(zu, give up wishing for improbable results, put your 
hand to the p ow, or whatever tool you take to, and then 
dive on and neviM* look back. Dcm^t even sight your per- 
son to see if it is btrui;j:ht ; "Don't be consistent, but be 
simply true." If you go out "to see a reed shaken by 
the wind," it is pretty likely you will never see anything 
of more consequence. 

"Everything is possible to bim that wills," and if ob- 
stacles stand in your way break them down. Th%t was 
what gave Napoleon a crown. Not unscrupulously as h© 
sometimes did, let your force always be a moral force. 
As Theo. Parker once said, "If you have the pow^r viith- 
in you, and /erf that you have, anything ypu twK is with* 



in your grasp;*' Boys say to men ; "We want an educa- 
tion ; but' we are poor, and Father is poor, and we can't' 
get it ; so we «re going to learn a trade, or go into a store 
or do something else." Now let me say that every boy 
that wants an education, if he will bend his force to it, 
cau get just as good a one as he wants. The way. is open. 
Education doesn't come through Academies and Colleges^ 
and Seminaries, though these are helps ; but it comes by 
study and reading, aud comparing; and all the schools 
and colleges and seminaries in the world will not make a 
scholar of a man without these ; and with them a man wilf 
be one if he never sees a college. And what is true of boypt 
is of girls, and what is true of tHis pursuit is of any oth- 
er. Tlie force must be in yourself and you must develop 
it. It is that indomitable 2 can that sets man astride th*^ 
world. 

And now as to the W?ien. It is true enough that man 
lives in anticipation ; that he 

** — never isy but always to be blest." 
It is pleasant enough to read a "Dream Life" especially 
if Ik Marvel writes it, but if there is one thing more fool- 
ish than another, it is to Uve it. Get yourself as fast;i« 
possible out of dreaming and out of repining and do at 
Longfellow tells you : 

Act, act in the living Present, 
Heart witbin and God overhead. 
Pat your heart into your hand and plunge fcrth into 
your work, and make every To-day "complete ia itself J'' 
It is the only time you are sure of. 

**To-m orrow, and to-morrow and to-morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from daj to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all oar yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. — [Shaks.] 
therefore aa fast as our to-fnorrows become tadaya, mak^* 
the most of them. 

"In kuoMin hearts, what bolder thoughts can arise 



Than mao*« presumption on To-morrpVa dii,wn ? 
Where Is to-morrow ! In another world. 
To numbers this ifl certain ; the Reverse 
Is sure to none." 

Not that a man should go to his work as if he wa« 
'going to break his neck by his haste or zeal ; but make 
no false motions, let every stroke tell, and keep at it, 
**l{y patience and perseverance the mouse eat in two tho 
cable^" It isn't he that starts off the swiftest, or stirs the 
moot <iudt under his feet that is sure to accomplish moa^t ;, 
but it is the continual dropping that wears away the stone. 
Jl fox was once out-run by a tortoise, or else JEsop waa- 
^ a' Fabulist. It is the patient, persistent, coaaocutive 
pecking that brings a venus out of a quarry. 

**Not to-day but yet to-morrow lazy people say to their 
jwrrow ;'- but the widow said to her stripling; "Never 
jput off till to-morrow what you can do to-day." *^Well. 
(said he,) let's eat the rest of the plum pudding to-nigbt,. 
then" — thus putting the proverb into practice. 

We don't often jump into fortunes, and we can't jump 
into knowledge, nor practice in mechanics. Knowledge 
juid skill come by practice, and /ortune isn't worthy to be 
mentioned the same day with these. They are fortunea 
in themselves — and application is only the proper use of 
present time. 

What this will do in an ordinary life-time you may see 
in the w<jrk accomplished by Noah Webster, and Dn An- 
thon. If you want to develop your force of charact-er 
with a view to success then, do it to-day. 

But Where ? — Just where God has placed you. Wo|*k 
just as well and just as dilligently as you can in your owa 
appropriate sphere, and then make it larger every year- 
widen the circle, and if you oan ever make it go around 
the earth like a Shakspeare a Newtou or a Franklin so 
much the better. But always make this a point: — To be 
eontented in and wUh your sphere until you can by your 
genius or industry enlarge it Learn "in whatever cou*. 
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dition you are, therewith to be content," and better it as 
fast as you can. 

But this one thing is absolutely oecesse-ry to make you 
good for anything in your "day and generation,"* viz :— 
'Choose your vocation with a proper regard to natural 
parts and the best oS your inclinations^ and that before 
you begin life in earnest ; rnd then bend all your forces 
to success in thai. Be a one-idea man, and whatever else 
you undertake, let it be to you a mean and not an end. 
Let everything you see, do, or hear become an item ot- 
education for your business. 

No matter what that business is ; Farmer, Artizan, Ar^ 
tist, Professional man, or Scholar. Keep your hand to- 
^the work and you wiU succeed. Suppose you are a Far- 
mer, and you want to get rieb fester; DoWt speculate how 
you can make an enormous sum at once, or wish you 
could cheat somebody out of ten thousand dollars and 
then run away ; or that some rich old fellow would "will^ 
you a like amount, and then run away (to heaven) him- 
self; but study the uecessities of your craft, work with 
dilligence and skill, and then if yon have any leisure time,, 
set down and watch the ant rearing his pile, or the bee col- 
lecting his store ; rather than berate the tardiness of "out- 
lageous future." 

Never let a failure of expectiations break you down, and 
•*lf at first you don't succeed" remember how many times 
Kepler tried before he got the theory of the heavenly 
bodies, and what was his ultimate success. 

Young man, and young woman, you have the elemente 
©fa better character — perhaps a great character — ^with- 
in you ; and if you make up your mind to develop that 
into its proper expression through the acts of your Life/ 
BO common obstacles can possibly stand between you and 
success^ S. K. 
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«TAnS IN MT COIJNTY'S SKY, 

Are ye all there f Are je all iJtMt ? 
Stars of my Country's sky ? 
Are ye ail there ? Are ye all there.^ 
In your shining homes on high ? 
.GouBt us I Count us was their aosweTf 
As they daseled on my view. 
In glorious perihelion^ 
Amid their fields of blue. 

I cannot coont ye rightly ; 
There's a cloud with sable rim; 
J cannot mftke your numbers out* 
For my eyes with tears are din^ 
Oh ! bright and blessed angel. 
On white wing floating by. 
Help me to count, and not to miss 
One star in my Country's sky! 

T'hen the dngel touched -mine ejelidn, 

And touched the frowning cloud ; 

And its sable rim departed, 

And it fled with murky shroud. 

There was no missing Pleiad, 

Mid all ^hat sister race ; 

The Southern Cross gleamed radiant furtb^ ^ 

And the Fole<pStar kept its place. 

Then I knew it was the angel 

Who woke the kyjaaing straSo 

"niat at our Redeemer's birth ^ 

Peal'd oUto'er Bethlehem's plain ; 

And still its Heavenly key tone 

My listening Country held, 

For all her constellated stars 

^l^e d^paso9 swelled. L. IL SI 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHIJS. 

There can he but little doubt that the Northern Lignite 
Are a peculiar display of Electricity. It has been spp^ 
^ posed that they usually occur at a very great altitude 
above the surface of the earth, and possibly beyond c^ur 
atmosphere, but there would seem to be no sufficient rem* 
fion for assigning to them such a height.- One of the 
gt6urid& fdr attributing to them a great height is derived 
frbrfi an exj)eriment with the Leyden Jar. If a Ley^en 
Jar is charged with electricity, and placed under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump in a darkened room, and the air from 
the receiver be exhausted, the electricity of the Jar will 
be seen to flash out occasionally, in proportion as the ex- 
haustion goes on. The reason is, that the pressure of 
the atmosphere being necessary to retain the electricity 
wpan the surface where it is lodged, when t^is pressure 
is removed, the electricity e&capesv 

It is inferred from this experitfterit that When the 
Notjlfem Lights take place, the atmespheire is highly 
charged with eliectricity, and that this electiicity on ex- 
tending to the upper limits of the atmosphere, makes its 
escape therefrom into space precisely in the same way as. 
it evolves from the Leyden Jar. The earth, in feet, is 
regarded as a vast Leyden Jar, highly charged with elec- 
tricity, and the regions of space as the vacnum into which the 
electricity evolves. 

But there are some reasons which go to sh^w that the North. 
eTU Lights may possibly take place in the lower regt(Mis of war at- 
mosphere. One of th^se reasons is their local ohamoter. They 
~^2Kcem generally to be limited to a small portion of the earlh'ftsor- 
Ikce^ which would hardly he the ease if they wereatany cbnsid- 
^rable distance above ual If, for instance, they were at^lhe height 
of a thousand miles or more above the earthy theymigfat'te'Se^D 
IB ESarope and io Mexico at \ the same time that they are in Ye^- 
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mont, which, 00 far as we know, is verj. seldom the case. 

The thunder-cloud, which we know is only a mile or two above 
the land, is often seen of a summer's night, giving out occasioiial 
flashes, precisely like the Lejden Jar in a vacuum. This cloodi 
after the setting of the sun, begius gradually to diminish, by falli]i£; 
down and becomiag absorbed back into a state of invisible vapor.; 
and as this process goes on, the electricity seems to escape from 
it. In fact, the difference would not seem to be very great ae to 
which is taken away, whether the sur&ce on which the eleetridlir 
resides, or the pressure of the air which holds it upon the sur&ee. 
In either case,* the result would be the same. 

The electricity of the Northern Lights seems to play with the 
vapors of the atmosphere. Clouds are almost always seen mov- 
ing across the field of display ; and the corruscations, in shootiiig 
up rapidly from east to west, have been seen to flash out all the 
colors of the prismatic spectrum. The vapors over the Sault de 
Sainte Marie, just below Lake Superior, where the Northerm 
Lights are of very frequent occurrence, are almost always lumin- 
ous when the lights are seen, lying in shapeless masses of light 
ever the river. 

This beautiful phenomenon is of much more frequent occurrence' 
in some years than in others. It is seldom witnessed in the trop- 
ics, and grows more brilliant as we approach the Northern Pole. 
In Vermont, during the last two years, it has been seen very often. 
It has been suspected of beiiig much more frequent in proportioa 
as the usual thunder storms of the season are fewer. If so, this 
would appear to furnish another argument for believing that it has 
iM>me relation to thunder storms, and these pertain to the lower 
regions of our atmosphere. In the month of August, 1859 nm 
extraordinary brilliant one was witnessed which was remarkable 
for its extent. It was seen at the same time in the Rocky Mour- 
-t$ins and in England. In New England some of the telegraphic 
wires were operated by its electricity. The corruscations thsci 
■ome years before had filled many persons with the dread of war», 
and other calamities to the human race, were then made use of t# 
convey messages from one distant friend to another I 

How strange that these dancing ghosts, as the Ice-landers okH 
Ihem, should be subject to the will of man, and be made humble 
Harers of his measai^es! 



A% this pfaenomeiion in our hemisphere is always seen in the 
t^OTthy there would seem to be some constant cause connecting it 
with that quarter of the heaTemr. it is thought that- this eause is 
faagnetism, and that it resides In the north mi^netic pole of the 
SartL As Vermont is a favorable locality ibr observing the phe^ 
iitaienoa, it would be easy to ascertain whether-the displaj of tfefe 
iioirth^m Lights which is seen in the southern part of the state, 
ttiy also be seen at the same time in the northern part of the 
liAte and in Capada. Three observers, properly located on the 
•aase meridian during, one year, would decide this point, aud thus 
famish some due as to the character of the connexion between the 
*plienofflenon and tbe North* 

^ome\!>f the points to be observed are — In what direction do 
4the t;lottds move ? Do the corruscationd move in the same direc* 
tiOR? What colors do they exhibit? Are they parallel to each 
x>ther, or convergent f What is the character of the dark spaces 
vfttendittg them ? Is the gold leaf electrometer effected by them ? 
Wtat is the time of beginning and ending ? What is the weather 
^Eind aspect of the sky before and cfter the display? What is the 
kniddle point of the illuminated arc — is it coincident with the 
"Korth pole, or to the east or west of it, etc ? 

Of the Southern Lights, or Aurora Australis, we know but lit- 
tle- The structure of the Southern hemisphere is very different 
from that of the Northern: it has more water covering the land, 
more vapor in the air, and but a few inhabitants residing near 
«iioutogh the south pole to observe the meteorolagical phenomena 
which are connected with it. As a general rule there are probably 
fewer displays of electricity in the Southern hemisphere than in the ' 
Northern ; because an abundance of water-vapor tends to diffuse 
the flnid and render its action less intense. J. W. P. 



Somehow or other nnkind words generally recoil upon 
$lieir author. A man who is wanting in pleasant words . 
^94 Qtffiftble manners loaes every way. Be who aMowa a 
.^00r disposition or tnomentary excitement to rule him in 
his intercourse with associates, will find it much dearer 
f^^i). j^i^dness of action and hearty good will towards all. 
plit there is a magical power in pleasant looks and words 
^y^en towards strangers. This gives an increased power 
in all efforts to do good to others. It proves the best 
way to b^uefi^ them, 28 
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WONDERS OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The construction of the English Language must appear 
most formidable to a foreigner. One of them looking wH 
a picture of a number of vessels, said, *'See, what a flo^ 
of ships F' He was told that a flock of ships was called a 
fleet, and that a fleet of sheep was called a flock. And 
it was added; for his guidance in mastering the intractt- 
cies of our language, that "a flock of girls is called a bevy, 
that a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a pack of 
thieves is called a gang, and a gang oi angels is called a 
host, and a host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal 
of buflFalo is called a herd, and a herd of children is called 
a troop, and a troop of partridges is called a covey, and a 
covey of beauties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruf- 
fians is called i^ horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a 
heap, and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of 
blackguards is called a mob, and a mob of whales is called 
a school, and a school ot worshipers is called a congrega^ 
tion, and a congregation -*of engineers is called a tsorpa,' 
and a corps of robbers is called a band, and a band of Io« 
ousts is called a swarm, and a swarm of people is called « 
crowd, and a crowd of gentlefolks is called eKfe, and the 
e/ifeof the city's thieves and rascals are called the roughs.* 



No man can be happy who does not stand firm against 
all contingencies, and cannot say, '^I should have been 
content if it might have been so, or so ; but since it is 
otherwise, God's will be done : for His dispensations are, 
unquestionable, and His decrees are not to be resisted.'- 



6. While prosperity gilds your days ypu may reckon 
many friends ; but if the cloud of adversity descend up- 
on yott,^behold they ftee away. * 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANt. 

* Odb Wintbb Schools will be in operation before the next 
iiamber of our Journal is issued. And what an amount of goo4 
or evil is sure to result from them ! Who can estimate it that does 
^ot fallj comphehend the capacity of the human mind and soul fo^ 
iraprovement qr degeneration ? Who can tell the amount of io- 
iaence these schools will have upon the prosperity and welfare of 
the State ? And yet these momemtous interests will be committed 
io the three thousand Teachers who are to be employed the coming 
season. 

With #hat care should these teachers be selected. Let no pru* 
dential committee accept the services of a candidate because he 
proposes to work cheap. The most expensive schools are oAen 
those that cost the least motley ; the cheapest are those that co$t the 
most. In the selection of teachers, preference should be given to 
fhose who have had successftU experience. There is no other 
f ilaee to test the ability of teachers, but in the school room i an4 
mtecets is the only test of ability. And as one "veteran" is worth 
loar "raw recruits/' in war^, so is ono experienced and successful 
teacher worth a half dozen without experience and skill. 

In the selection of teachers great care should be exercised and 
especially, in regard to their moral character. Doubtful candl^ 
Uates should always be rejected. 

' Town Superintendents have also a great responsibility in the 
matter of approving teachers, Their power is limited to the ao^ 
^eptance or rejection of the candidates employed. But this pow- 
er should be exercised conscientiously and rigidly, without fear or 
4*aTor. Very soon all the teachers of our winter schools will be 
selected and approved, and then, the chief tesponsibility will resi 
upon themselves. 

We would not ignore the responsibility of parents, but we 
maintain that success in school keeping depends more upon the. 
ieaeher than all others concerned. A skillful teacher makes a good 
sehool any where; an inefficient teacher, no where. , 

We would here offer a few words of counsel to those who wiU 
kave charge of our winter schools. 
X. f'ellow Teachers, look wellto your motivee, as you ^etr up^ 
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m the respoonMe ckities of jwor profession. Do jon piopoM t» 
tater tbe school room to escape hard work, or merely to find m 
more honorable employment than in the common serriee of fife, 
trio earn money to aid yon in prosecuting your studies far 
#me other profession, while teaching is made only a secoiid»7 
ibjaet? 

IF you are influenced by any of these motives, you ^teserye net 
itut name of teacher nor the position yoa are soon to occopy* 

The true teacher has a higher and nobler aim, and is i ns pi y wi 
fey nobler motives^ He loves his work anA seeks constancy l# 
iteke himself useful in it. 

2. Enter upon your work with eamesiness. Other things h^ 
ing equal, your energy will be Jthe measure of your success. Your 
tdiool will imbibe your spirit, whether of interest or indifRsreocef 
libether of activity or indolence. If you enter the school room 
ftiUy conscious of your responsibiKty and alive to your work, tbe 
Jhresumption is that yoo will not fail. ^ 

8. Give special attention to or^wnww^jOTi. See that every pu- 
pil is fully occupied with suitable studies. Let every class recit*' 
tion and school exercise have its own place and time. Demand m 
thorough preparation of every lessoto and a faithful recitation oC 
the same. Let system and regularity every where prevaik Alt 
this is necessary as a means of governing, as weR as improvenent* 

4. Let your school occupy your whole attention and employ 
HH your time, while it lasts. When not in your school room, yofi 
should be preparing yourself for school duties, by reading, study^ 
ing, thinking. No one of you is so well quaMiied m the br^mcfaei^ 
to be taught, that you need no preparation for the daily recitatiom*v 
Tour work is of sufficient inportance to employ all your time oi»f 
energy. 

5. Bring your school under complete subjection, by a mS^ 
hat firm discipline. Without this your labors will be in vain ami 
worse tlian in vain. 

The time to estaUish your authority is when you open your 
school. If delayed, this important work will be more difficult, or 
it may never be accomplished. Let your pupils understand di»« 
tinctly what you expect of them at all times, and every wfaerer. 
This may be done by a written or printed Manual of School Do- 
ties, or by a verbal explanation of established rules and regula* 
Uons* In some way, your school must be put under rigid law and 



( stUiflerTiant to ito h^ahhfal control ThiB is ofthe fiM ii% 
portance. Aim to inspire jour pupils with a spirit of aUhutimMk 
*^Wako up mind/' and you will be able to educate that nk&i4 
Four in motives, and jou will awaken a consciousness of dutj ap4 
obligation, and while your pupils are being impioveii by disoipliaii 
^ey will be fitted for American Citizens and the accountability of 
MimMNrtal beii^. 

As you eater upon these important duties* fellow teaehers» adcgH 
Ifeie sentiment expressed in the following sentence found in a ra* 
cent address of Gen. Hooker to his subordinates. ^'No ansr wi9 
comiider the da^ a$ ended^ until the dutia it brings have been diih 
ehargedJ' 

Johnson's Champion Forcs Pump may be had at N6. 18^ 
Devonshire St., Boston. Address Albert L. Riee, Esq. E^dH^ 
itian in the State who oceupies a house or cultivates a gai^em 
should have one. 

OUII AOBX0ULTX7BAL COLLBOB IS Hkofy tO ttlSet WUOl hSTdllBflfS ^iWltk 

liaod4 of the .Legislature. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Grkbnleaf's Highkb Algebra. — R. S. Davis Ic €0.9 Beii 
Ion* No author in the nation is better known or taate hohorii 
Chan *<Father Greenleaf." His name is a household word in ev^ 
ery State in the Union. Thousands upon thousands of youth att 
growing up to manhood xxndierihtfnathematical training of Green- 
leaf's Text Books. Nine of them are already completed and tte 
tenth is in preparation. His Higher Algebra is an entirely new 
book designed for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. To the 
liiany admirers of these Books no further commendation is netted 
#ary. [We regret to learn, since the above was written that Mr. 
Greenleaf is dead.'] 

The Patriotio Speaker, by R. R. Raymond, A. M. ; A, S. 
Barnes ic Burr, New York. These compiled extracts, in a bOih 
of 524 pages, consist of specimens of Modem eloquence, together 
with poetical extracts adapted to recitation and Dramatic piedSk 
for Exhibitions. 

The young declaimer will no longer be obliged to confine hi^« 
•elf to the eloquence of Greece and Rome ; he may be stirrcid \q 
hd soul-inspiring spirit of the Isge anil country in which be HvM. 
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The lelections are well chosen and -well adapted to their defigp* 
■▼erj young American shoald own it. 

Pbtbrson'8 Ladies' Maqazih b, offers to clubs for 1865, tw» 
eopies for $d ; four copies for $6 ; sioht copies for $12 ; fous^ 
VSBN copies for $20. 

Bomand's American Journal of Education is about to complete 
its XIV volume. It is the only Journal of education that claima m 
national character, and it should be owned by every professional 
Teacher in the land. It is to the school-master what Blackstoiia 
js to the lawyer. Mr. Barnand deserves encouragement for hia 
persevering efforts to continue its publication in these troublespnra 

timet. 

Godt's Ladt's Book, the Ladies favorite for 35 years. For 
particulars see advertisement ^n this No. oi the Journal. 

Webster's New Illustrated Botal Quarto Dictiona- 
BT is doubtless the most complete English Dictionary in the world. 
From specimen pages which the enterprising publishers have sent 
vsy we judge that ''Get the best, Get Webster," means more 
aow than ever before. This great. work is much improved and 
will hold its place, as the standard work, against all opposition. 

The Student and Schoolmate, is a very valuable monthly 
finr children and youth. No family should be without it. Its Ed- 
itor, Oliver Optic, is one of oar most popular writers for the young 
aod is doing a great work for this generation. Address Joseph 
H. Allen, 119 Washingtoil St, Boston* 

Arthur's Home Magazine. — T. S. Arthur & Co., 323 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. Single copies' $2,50 ; three copies $6 ; six 
aopies $10 ; ten copies $15. 

V. The Continental Momthly is among the most valuable pe- 
fiodicals published in eur country. It is full of "words that speak 
isd thoughts that bum." Send in your orders to John F. Trow} 
AG <- reen St, New York. 

Thr Atlantic Monthly, is compelled to raise its terms of 
isbscription as follows. — For one copy $4 ; two copies $7 ; fiva 
aopies $16; ten copies $30, and each additional copy $3, and 
twenty copies $60. 

Ameiroan Educational Monthi £ published in New York 

SSchermerhem, Bancroft & Co., is one of the krgest and besi 
acational Journals in the nation. By arrangements with th 
Itablishers we can furnish 90 cbpies of this monthly at ve rj lorn 
^riGe-*75 cts. eaeh, per yeir. Every live teacher will take mora 
llban one educational Journal. Send in your subscriptioni. 
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WxBSTBS TTkjlbbxdobd— Nbv iLXtVBxmjLTBD EDITION* — It is more thftOL 
tturtj years since Noah Webster gareto tlie public a dictionary of the Bng^ 
Ush language which has attained a luime and m market wherever that Ian- 
fiytge is spoken ; these years hare been marked by great mentel actiyity, 
the adoption or coinage of many new words, and numerous modifications 
in the meaning and prenxmciation of old ones. During that time this 
standard work has been twice enlarged and improved ; first by the revision 
of Prof. Goodrich in 1847> and secondly by tl.e issue of the much admixed 
pietorial edition of 1859. Yet so rapid is the projgress of language and 
ficieBce, and so resolved are the enterprising publishers that this work shall 
retain its position as ('the best/' that they now offer it in a new edition, 
thorough] y revised, greatly enlarged, and with the former appendices in* 
eorporatedin the body of the work* The etymology has been enlarged 
and perfected by five years labor of Prof. Idahn of Berlin ; Prof. Hadley 
of Yal^ college has furnished an introductory history ol the language, 
which has the rare merit of ripe scholarship in a brief, intelligible and pop- 
ular ferm ; and the vocabulary, which, in the pictorial edition, contained 
nearly 10d,000 words, although closely pruned of redundancies, has now 
increased to 114,000 or 10,000 more than any other dictionajy of the lan- 
guage. These new words are carefully defined with the clearness and 
conciseness of the original Webster, while the new meanings that have 
gradually Attached themselves to words long in use find a place in the re«r 
▼ision of the text, Special pains has been tuken with the introduction ol 
professional and scientific terms, each elass being carefully revised by an 
expert in that particular department, while the rules for spelling, pre- 
pared by Arthur W. Wright, are not only compact and serviceable, but in 
iMurmony with the principles of Webster and the tendencies of the age. The 
pronunciation, while substantially as of old, has been modified wherevesr 
it was at variance with the latest usage of persons of culture and taste. 
Two great improvements are offered in pictorial illustrations. They are 
•doubled in amount, being more than 3000 in number, and while all appear 
in an ap|.endix under classified heads, by far the greater part of tham ao- 
eompany the single definitions in the body of the work. A new feature, 
«nd welcome one, is a vocabulary of names of note of fictitious penonB 
and places, with full definitions and pronunciation ikttached, thus meeting. 
A widely lelt want in the literary world. The difficult task of arrangiiig 
this portion has been ably performed by William A. Wheeler, who haa 
thus earned the lasting gratitude of editors and scribblers generally. The 
Scripture pro; er names are enlarged by those peculiar to the Catholic or 
Douay version, while the geographical names are revised by Dr. Thomas^ 
whe h&s devoted months ef travel and years of labor to the mastery of th^ 
autiject. These are but a portion of the improvements of the work« W# 
hvre before us the original Webster perfected by thirty yeazs of the higheit 
<«rder of literary labor, beautifully clear in type, yet so admirably con* 
^^osed as to be ytiy little larger than the pictorial edition. If this work 
ts not a perfect dictionary of the language,' it is certainly the nearest ap« 

roach to that achievemeut ever yet attained.— S^M'wiil^fM M^j^lUtm*^' T 
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i W«WTB»*a QoABto DionoNAET, Khw Edition, with 8000 Bir«&Air> 
iifoi» BTO.— Take it all in all, thii DieHonary is not only now 'Hhe bMt/** 
in crerj sanat^ Which the market affords to the scholar, and to every ma* 
'4ad woman who reads, hat a magnlflieent monument of American scholar » 
ship and learning. Seme of the moat competent pens hare beenjempkiyedl^ 
teinging it to its present exceUenee ; and let no mm fail to see that it ia 
not an old work raramped for the market, bnt a new work ocnicientioaaljr 
and most laboriously prepared.— ^oUon Congre^tionaiiMt, , 

Poor fiichard's Reasons for baying United 
States Securities. 

The other day we heard a rich neighbor say he had rather hare railroad! 
toocks than the U. S. stocks, for fliey paid higher interest. Just then Foer 
flichard came up, and said that he hadjost boa^t some of Uncle Sam's thvea 
years notes, paying seven and three-tenths per cent interest. My rich friend 
exclaimed, **You ! I thon^tyon had no money to buy with."" "Yes.** said 
Bichard, *<I had a little laid up, for you know it Im well to have something laid 
op against a wet day, and I have kept a little of my earnings by me.*' liow 
Fwr Richard is known to all the country round to be a very prudent and In- 
Anstrious, and withal, wise man ; for Richard never learned anything he didn't 
know how to make use of, and his wisdom and prudence had become a prov^ 
erb. So, when he took out his savings and bought the notes, more than one- 
' "t was no wonder rich Mr. Smith asked why. So Poor 
uiet humble way— for he never assumed anythin«^-re- 
. ^ , r. Smith, you know a great deal better than I do what to» 
ao with money, and how to invest it ; for I never had much, and all I got I 
had to work hard for. Bnt I have looked round a good deal upon my neigh* 

r>r8, and seen what they did with their money and I will tell you some thmga 
saw and what I thought of it. One very rich man was always dealing nn 
oioney, and he made a great deal, but was never satisfied without At^A interest. 
So he lent most of his money to some people who he thought were very rich« 
at a very high rate ; and he often told how much he got, till one day the peo- 
ple he lent to went to smash. He got back about ten cents on a dollar of hia 
money. I know another old • gentleman, who had some bank stock and . he 
went to the bank and got ten per cent, dividend. The President and every- 
body said it was the best stock in the country— paid ten per cent. Bnt what 
4i4 the old man do but uU his stock the next day ! Why ? Why ? said every- 
body. Because, it pay» too much dividend. And in six months the bank went 
CO smash. Now, that I know to be a fact. Well, Mr. Smith, you say raiht>ad 
stocks are be»t, because they pay A/^A dividends ? Can you tell how long they wilt 
"oads, 1 helped to build one, and I go in for user 



' them ? I like railroads, I helped to build one, and I go in for useful things* 
But I will tell you what I knou) about them. One-third of the railroads don't 
pay any dividend, and two thirds (and some of them cracked up, too,) do not 
pay as much as Qovemment stocks. Now that brings me to the Government 
iiecurities, and I will tell you why I prefer them. I take it you will admit, Mr^ 
Smith, that in the long ran the investment which is he»t should have thes» 
Qualities : First, it should be perfectly secure : secondly, that the income should 
DC uniform andpermanent^-^aot up one year and down the next ; and thirdly,, 
Ibat it should be marketabky so when your wet day comes, and you want your 
money, you can have it back. And I think^ these notes or bonds have got 
these qualities more than any kind of personal property you can name. Try it^ 
First, then, I have been looking into that great book you call the Census 
filatlstics. I used to think it wasn't worth much ; bnt since I began to stady 
ik I tell you, I found out a good many things very usefol for me to know. I 
tbund out, by looking at the crops, anathefoctories and shipping, &c., that we 
(I don't mean the Rebel States) are making a thousand millions of doUan a 
year more than we spend. So you see that (since the increase of debt isn*t 
naif that) we vre growing rich instead of poorer, as John Bull and the croakers 
#ould have tis think. Then the debt will be paid, anyhow, no matter hasr 
long the war is. Besides, did you ever hear of a Qoveanment that broke be^ 
fore the people did ? Look into your big histories, Mr. Smith, and you w|Q 
tnd the people break befta« the Governments. Weli, then, I call that B^otik 
perfectly aecvre. 
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GREENE'S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 



The N«w and Impnwei Books, forming a Gonplete Serial, are : 

fiiDwe'i Iitrodif till to Bi^ ikiumiaK, 41 en. 

AMD 

GMtfs EBgUA eranuMf 17 eli 



These G rammers were prepared by Prof. 8. S. Greene, of Browa Unl« 
rerntj. They are the result of a long and carefiil study of the language 
itselt, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by whieh 
the principles are here exhibited, is simple and easy of attainment, differ- 
ing in many essential particulars from that of any other author, 

Prot. Greene's conneotion with Public Schools, Normal Schools, and 
Teachers' Institutes, has given him peculiar facilities for adopting text- 
books to the wants o^ the different grades of schools, and his succeed is 
best manifested by the great and permanent popularity which his books 
have attained. His previous works have been long and favorable known 
to teachers and other iriands of Education, and are still extensively vsed 
in the better clais of schools throughout the United States. He has pie- 
pared these last works after twsice yearn* experiencef and it is believed that 
they are better suited to the wants of pupils and teachers, than any sim- 
ilai- works now before the public. 

Though so recently issued, those new books are already used in fourtcei^ 
cities and hundreds of important towns in New England alone. A large 
majority of the leadidg teachers in the country have given their testimony 
in their favor. 

The above named books will be furnished for first introduction at 
Greatly Keduced Prices, so that in many cases it will be even more econ- 
omical to introduce them than to continue using interior workf. 

Teachers and School Otticcrs intending to make changes in any oi the 
above departments, and who wish to get the Best Text Books, are request- 
ed to examine these and compare them with contemporary publications. 

Copies will he sent for exami*^ation by mail (postage paid) on receipt 
of one third the annexed prices ; or they will be furnished gratis on per- 
sonal application to 

BcliPrarcl Dai^le^^, Boi^ton, IMIaivfli** A4gen.t for 
Tnti"ocltictioift9 

Office at Cyrus G. Cooke's Bookstore, 37 & 39 Brattle St. 
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PAETICULAE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
From the French of Hms. De. StabIi. 

It maj seem inconsistent, at first, to eulogise iiie oM 
method which made the study of languages the basis of 
education, and to consider the school of Pestalozzi one of 
the best institutions of the age : yet I think both these 
views can be reconciled. Of all studies, the one ^hich 
gives the most brilliant results, with Festalozsi, is math- 
ematics. But it seems to me that his method might be 
applied to several other branches of instruction, and that 
it would ensure rapid and steady progress. 

Rousseau thought that children before the age of twelve 
or thirteen years had not the intelligence necessary for 
the studies which were required of them, or rather for 
the method of teaching to which they were submitted. 
They repeated without understanding, worked without 
learning, and often gained from their education only a 
habit of performing their tasks without comprehending 
them and of exerting their cunning in evading the mas- 
ter's power. 

All that Bousseau has said against this mechanical ed« 
ucation is perfectly true — ^but as o!ten happens, what he 
proposes as a remedy is still wprao than the evil. 
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A child; who according to the system of Rousseau would 
have learned nothing at the age of twelve, would have 
lost six precious years of his life : — his intellectual pow- 
ers would never acquire that flexibility which exercise 
from early Infancy alone could give. A habit of idleness 
would be so enrooted in him, that he would be rendered 
much more unhappy by speaking to him of work for the 
first timoi at twelve years old, than by accustoming him 
from the first to consider it a necessary condition of life. 
Besides, the kind of care which Rousseau exacts of the in- 
structor to fill the place of study and to force knowledge, 
would oblige each man to devote his whole life to the ed- 
ucation of one another, and only grand fathers would bo 
free to commence a personal career. Such projects are 
chimeripal, while the method of Pestalozzi is real and 
practical and njay have a great influence upon the future 
progress of the human mind. 

Rousseau says, truly enough, that children do not un- 
derstand what , they learn and he concludes^ therefore, 
that they ought to learn nothing. Pestalozzi has stud- 
ied deeply why it is that they do not understand and his 
method simplifies and graduates ideas in such a way that 
they come within the grasp of childhood, and the mind at 
that age reaches the deepest results without fatigue. By 
passing through every step of the reasoning with exact- 
ness he enables the child to find out for himself what he 
wishes to teach him. 

There is no almost in his method. One understands 
well or not at all ; for all the propositions are so .closely 
related that the second tliought is always the immediate 
result of the first. Rousseau said that children's heads 
were tired with the studies required of them : Pestalozzi 
leads them in a way so easy, and positive that it costs 
them no more to bccoms initiated in the most abstract 
sciences than in the simplest occupations ; each step is 
as ea^j^ from its relation to its antecedent as the most 
naturaJ conclusion drawn from ths most ordinary circum- 
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stances. What children tire of, is making them skip the 
intermediate and advance without knowing what they 
think they have learned. They feel then a sort of con- 
fusion which renders all examination dreadful and inspires 
them with an unconquerable distaste for work. No trace 
of this diflSculty is found with Pestalozzi ; the children 
are pleased with their studies, — not that they make a 
sport of them, which as I have already said makes pleas- 
ure wearisome and study frivolous.— but they taste the 
happiness of mature minds, knowing, understanding and 
finishing their tasks. 

The method of Pestalozzi, like all that is truly good, 
is n^t an entirely new discovery but an enlightened and 
persevering application of known truths. Patience, ob- 
servation, and a philosophical study of the processes of 
the human mind have shown him what is elementary in 
thought and successive in its development, and he has car- 
ried ftirther than any one else, the theory and practice of 
graduation in teaching. His method has beea success- 
. iuUy applied to Grammar, Geography and Music, and.it is 
very desirable that distinguished professors who have 
adopted his principles should use them for all kinds of 
knowledge. History especially is not yet well under- 
stood.. The gradation of impressions has not been ob- 
served in literature as in scientific problems. In shorty 
much must be done in order to bring education to its 
highest point, which is,, the art of putting oneself behind 
what he knows to make others comprehend it. 

Pestalozzi uses Geometry in teaching children arith- 
metical calculation.; this was also the method of the an- 
cients. Geometay addresses the imagination more than 
the abstract mathematics. 

In teaching,, it is well to unite, as much as possible pre- 
cision and variety of impressions if one wishes to become 
entire master of the human mind ; for it is not the depth 
of knowledge, but obscurity in the way of presentiiig it^ 
which keeps children from grasping it.. They understand 
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eTerjthing by degrees ; the essential point is to medemrd 
the progress of their reasoning. That progress slow but 
sore, leads to the farthest point even when never hast* 
ened. 

It is a singular and attractive sight at Pestalozzi's that 
the ftkces of children with round vacant and delicate fea- 
tunsBi assume naturally a thoughtful expression. They 
are attentive of themselves and consider their studies ao 
a man of ripe age would his business. It is remarkaUe 
that neither punishment nor reward is necessary to urge 
them to their work. Perhaps it is the first time that n 
school ot one hundred and fifty children ever went on 
without the springs of emulation and fear. How many 
bad motives are spared man when jealousy and humilia' 
tion are taken from his heart, when he sees neither rivak 
in his comrades, nor judges in his teachers I Bousseati 
wished to submit the child to the law of destiny^ ^esta* 
lozzi himself creates this destiny during the course of the 
child's education and directs its decrees for his happiness 
and perfection. The child feels free, because he is pleased 
with the general order which surrounds him, and his per- 
fect equality is not disturbed by the more or less distin- 
guished talents of any. It is not a question of success, 
but of progressi towards an end to which all are aiming 
with the same good faith. 

Pupils become masters when they know more than their 
comrades ; masters become pupils when they find &ults 
in their method and begin anew their own education so 
as to judge better of the di£Sculties of teaching. 

It is generally feared that Pestalozzi's method stffles 
the imagination and is opposed to originality of mind ; 
it is hard to find an education for genius, and then it is 
scarcely more than nature and government which inspire 
or excite it. But primitive knowledge, perfectly clear 
and sure can not be an obstacle to genius ; it gives the 
mind a kind of firmness which renders the deepest search 
after studies ^sv. 
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We must coQsider the sohool of Pestalozxi m limited, 
at present^ to childhood. The education that it giyes ia 
positive only for the middle clasa ; bnt for that vexy rea* 
son it may exercise a very salutary influence upon the 
national mind. Education for the rich may be divided 
into two points ; in the firsts children are guided by their 
teachers ; in the second, they are self-instructed and thi« 
voluntary education must be obtained in the great Uni- 
versities. The instruction which one gets from, Festa? 
lozzi gives every man, of whatever clasSi a base upoa 
which he may build at wUl a poor man's cattagf oz a^ 
kingly palace. 

One would be wrong in blinking that there^ iimothing, 
good in Pestalozzi's school except his rapid wjsy of Cf4^ 
culating. Pestalozzi himself is no. mathematician ; he.ia, 
a bad linguist ; he has only the genius and the instinpt. 
of the interior development of the inteUigei>p^;oii^4i:m; 
he seea the path thejx thought foUowa to. i;eacIjL. i^ m^% 
He has judged that loyalij of chs^fioter whiqh(fb(^4^ BP 
noble a calia upontbe afejCtipim ojt tbehj^^jit^g^paUy^ 
necessary in meoftc^I operatipnai. He tbinjfs i^re, \ e^ 
moral pleasure in finid;i^ stuidiiieis., Is; tyuth.iR^ QpPJit^nit-. 
ly see that superficial knowledge ins{nre8a tortof haugh* 
ty pride which repels as useless; dangerouir or ridiculous, 
all that one does not know. We see aJso that this super- 
ficial knowledge obliges one to copoeal skillfully his ig- 
norance. Candor suffers from all thesis defects of instruc- 
tion which I cannot help being ashamed of* To know 
perfectly what one knowiBy gives a; tepose to the mind 
which resembles the 8«tia&ciio» of Conscience. The hon- 
esty of Pestalozzi — ^that hc^ieety carried into the sphere 
of intelligence which treats ideas as scrupulously as men, 
is the principal merit of his school ; and thus he gathers 
i^round him men devoted to the welfare of children in an 
entirely disinterested way. When in a public establish- 
ment the personal; q^lcu^tion of more of the principl^f 
is satisfied, we, nxu^ se^k the motive power ot^hat eflh 
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tablishment in their lore of truth ] the enjoyment which 
it alone gives can dispense with wealth and power. 

The institntian of Pestalozzi would not be imitated by 
carrying elsewhere his method of teaching ; there must be 
^established i?v^ith it, the master's perseverence, the pupils* 
simplicity, the regularity of living, and especially the re- 
ligious sentiments which animate this school. The forms 
of wof ship are not followed there with more exactness 
than elsewhere ; but all passes in the name of the Divini- 
ty, in the name of that elevated, noble and pure senti* 
ment, which is the habitual rdigion of the heart. Truth, 
goodness, confidence, affection, surround the children ; 
th^y live in this atmosphere and for a time at least, re- 
main strangers to all hatefel passions, to aU the preju- 
dices of the world. An eloquent philosopher Pichte has 
said, that he expected "lAe regeneration of the Oerman 
nation ftom Peit(dozzi^ 8 institution;^^ it must be agreed, 
at least, that a revolution brought about by such means 
would'be neither violent nor rapid; for education, how- ^ 
ever good, is nothing in comparison with the influence of 
public events. Instruction pierces the rock, drop by drop» 
but the torrent carries it away in a day. 



WHAT DO WE LIVE FOR? 

jisKNIS B. BAI6HT. 

' What do we live for ? 
Is laborlBo lowly, 

Toil 8o igndble, we shrink £x>in iU stain ? 
Thipfr it notr^-labor 
Is Godlike and holy ; 

Ha that is idle is ItTing in vain. 

. What do we live for ? 
Creation i8.groaningf 
Her desolate places are yet to be buih ; 
The voice of the years 
Swells deeper the moaning, 
* As time rolls along the dark tide of guilt. 
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What ao we lire for? 

The questioM is sounding \ 
liOW in the silence, and loud in the din, 

And to each heart^ear, 

With warm pulses bounding, 
Answers come thronging, without and wit^iin. 

What do we live for? * j 

We live to be waging j ^ 

Battle, unceasing, with indweUing sin; % ■ . 

We live to figlrt on, i 

In conflict engaging t 
Temptations without, and passions within. ■ *r\ 

What do we live for ? 

To sow, by all waters, 
Fruit-bearing seeds of deeds for all jears.; 

To toil in the ra^ks 

With earth's sons and daughters. 
Manfully striving with doubtings and fea^s. 
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What do w^ live for? , : . . ,- 

We live not to rust ou^ i^, 

Slothfully standing aloof fr<m th^ strife ; 

A thcmsand times better, 

More noble, to wear out, - ■. « , 

Battered and burned in the hot forge of life. 

■ ■; .-» ■ "'^'■■■y- 

buttons on ladies dresses hav^ lately increased by degrees from 
fthesizeofa pea to tibe dimensions of a four pound dtlinb bell, 
and the area of a soup plate. Now they are to be* i^dao^; yes 
square. Next month they will be triangular* - ^' • 

The surgeons examined Thackeray's brain after his death. It 
was found to weigh 58 1-2 ounces — ^far above the avei^^e of that 
«Qf ordinary men« .... 
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ALBUMS. 
I am about to speak in a very unpopular manner, of a 
▼erj popular thing ; and I have no doubt I should have 
halftbe inmates of (?2enii^ood making up faces at me for 
my jM-esumptioi^ oould they conveniently get at me. No 
doubtliiaay inadrerteiitly cast a shade of ridicule over 
many a page, whioh is held aa ''dear" by some school- 
miss, as '^the apple of her eye.'^ But of course, such wilt 
acquit me of any intention to efaange their minds in this 
matter; for such a^tlmi^is the ferthest possible from 
my thoughts. I should be foolish to expect it ; — time and 
maturer years will do ili'ititibh better than I can. 

Having thus politdly (I hope) prefaced the matter, al- 
low ^e to sSy* ftikf I ndW think of btit one thing in the 
world more simple andlktighat)Ie to a jiractical mind, than 
'that speoieb^ o^un^ubfisfied litbrature called ABnuma ; rad 

r tl^t is the '^1 w6o Heeps it And I hope I need ask no 
pard<m for saying (fjrl, sinoe that I believe is the class 
who haTe^8enerally iBy6rno]^lii&d'tbti^ tort of business. 

ilap^ofal&iiin^'Hcldtttd&^tdlllie general method of 
makiog ihem. k bibK bdblt!<'^1eii3idly Imnd/' and ''iK 
lustrated,^' as if the xlilikeirfii 6^ft;f6reieeing how much it 
would lack jn^woi^Huj^oh iils pag^ doomed the poor 

thing to darry' as much'gili as possible on its back. Take 
this and pass it aAund among your acquaintance of your 

. own age, and you soon have a volume of ias stale, insipid,. 
^^4/moa^^iQj^ ver^esas oould well be got out of the 
.British lijl^eiiu^ doubt that considerable 

nowenpie ]QU#jk be entomj>ed i^thatprodigious sispulohre. 
>0f oourse nobody waat^ tab^rudoi so every body will 
writoiand they all wtfnt to write verses. It would be 
iiiteifi^iQft tb miU i ^i^&j^ph of deceiit prdiif6^ in sit aU 
biiin. MdintH^f^m^ii—ybyii bkr^rl^wfib cannot 

V write fdi all, , , where there iip pne t^a^ fiffli i^.)l£^ passable 
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venieBi the resiolt is that tbe album gets filled with as 
^ miicli silly flattery or simpering affection as it can well 
hold ; one hundredth pari of which maj be trmo ; at any 
rate sinoere. 

And so tiie poor girl who owns it lays it on the centre^ 
table; and she thinks^ and her ma-ma thinks, and the lady 
Lutbera, her cousin thinks, and the lady Lutherans mother 
thinks^ yes, they all think that she has got a treasure'; 
while the old gentleman saySf and other sober people 
ih%nkj»\i& has got nothing biif a confounded mess ef trash; 
and which of theitni think you, has the right of it ? 

But suppose half of them haven^tthe courage to court 
tlie muses on fheir own account, tut ransack their ''Liter* 
ary Souvenirs," or their still staler Oodeys or PderaonSy 
and bring in the gleanings as their offering? For my 
part, I had as lief make my own selections, and out of 
better authors. Or I can get PerdvciPi or any body's else 
selections from the Poets at the same rate ad an ordinary 
album. 

But you say: l^ese views arie coarse and sordid, the 
eruption o^ some hisart grown old and selfish. Not i& bit 
of it I tnmkasibuch of menientoes and remembrances 
as any girl in South Hadley, but don't want they should 
be such as I should feel silly to show to sensible people. 
I don't blush to confess that I keep an Autograph Book 
myself; but that person must have more than an ordinary 
hold on my esteem who gets his name iuto it. 
Sim^e aequaintaneeship will never introduce them to it* 
No I tM a wdrd agiednst fond memories of cherished hours, 
c^tha UttlerattaohmeiitB of tiios6 dflfjirs loiig-gane-by« I 
hkfb kti(MbopyA>vok with the si^toj wom-out^old coup* 
let' (in it; 

<*F6rg^t mib' ii6t, tcftget m^ nertft^ 
Till jonStt sun shali set fbreten" 
^loB I prisie consid^tably above the same amount of 
olS&n SdtJi^t i knoir what a hold these mementoest 
.of the paat have on a^generous mind, and that ''trifles are 
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of tbemselveS; of more worth to the feeling heart, than 
India's richest gems ;" and yet, one can't help wanting 
to exercise some discrimination in the matter. . 

And no doubt a book well filled with enjoined thoughts, 
from sincere and sensible friends, would be a treasure to 
the possessor. But common albums — they are a good 
many things, but not this. 

It has been said that ''albums are the snares whelrewith , 
young girls catch flattery ;" but that girl must be hope- 
lessly infatuated who could put sufficient confidence in 
the idle apostrophes to her beauty, intelligence, or grac^, 
or in the vapid asseverations of attaahment, with which a 
common album is filled, to make her heart beat more than 
seventy-five times a minute. She had better take ^* Ma- 
son, on self-knowledge" the next term. 

There's nothing wrong about albums that 1 know of; 
for like a good many other things they haven't much 
moral character any way ; but there is a secret which it 
may not hurt young girls to know, and that is, if they 
would stop some jokes and merriment, done behind the 
curtain at their expense, the best way to do it would be 
not to bore every young man who "has just graduated," 
or they happen to be introduced to, by a request to 
^'write in my album." S. K. 



MiJtiira OP "WtSDOM. — A passionate man rides a horse ihat 
runs away with him.— -A good word for a bad one, is worth much 
and costs little. — Combat vice in its first fcttaick*, and you will come' 
off conqueror.— •Comprehend not few things in many words, bt|t 
many things in few words. — Close not your eyes at night till yon. 
have opened your lips in prayer. — Civility is a kind of chi^rai that 
attracts the love of all men.-:— Charity is' friendship in common, and 
frieniiship is charity enclosed. — Dare to do right whatever evil 
laay sorround you. — Difficulties to be surmounted, must be met 
with energy.-.-Education polishes good diapositionsj. and corfcts biad 
ones. 
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"FORCE OP CHARACTER" 

Mr. Editor: — I wish to express my gratitude to the 
author of an article in your last number entitled "Force 
of Character. How When and Where.'' It is worth more 
than the year's subscription for the Journal. Let us have 
more stirring, wide-awake articles like that. 

And yet I must make an exception to one statement. 
It is this. "Every boy that wants an education, if he will 
bend his force to it can get just as good a one as he 
wants. And what is true of boys is of girls." 

I concede that a large share, perhaps all can get an 
education sufficient for the common and practical busi- 
nesBoflife, but this is not enough. There is always a 
chance somewhere for boys. They are needed, and have 
ustlafiy, however poor, an opportuility of improving their 
fortunes, so as to obtain whatever advantages they may 
choose. Not so with giris. Very many young women 
are entirely dependent on their own resources, and situ- 
ated, too, whero there is little demand for their services. 
There seems to be no opening lor them, and many have 
no opportunity for that "study, reading and eomparing," 
which will make a scholar without the aid of "Academies, 
Colleges, or Seminaries," because girls's wages are too 
small to enable tiiem to provide more than decent cloth* 
ing, to say nothing of spending a part of their time in 
study^ or the expense of going to school. 

I.'ahn, myself, acquainted with several who have a good 
CQminon school education, probably above the average of 
what is called such, who are deeply interested in the 
cau«e of education^ filled with the noble ambition to en- 
gage in teaching, from a desire to be useful, and also a 
love ior the work, (for they have tried it enough to know 
that they love it,) and who would be ready to make any 
sacrifice of personal ease and comfort to be useful and 
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fluceessfal in the calling which thej would choose before 
all otners, if they could feel that they were fitted for it. 
But the list of poor teachers is large enough already, and 
they will not increase the number., lliey hare not tilie 
means necessairy to attend schooli nor the opportunity oi 
study out of school, and theirpresent qualifications, though: 
they have taught several terms with fiur success, aaodi 
probably, are superior to those of many who engage int 
teaching, fall below Iheir own standard and ar» inanffi* 
cient to give ihem the confidence in Idiek oWn aUility 
without which they will noiteaoh. Now what are ' sUehi 
to do? I do not think this is a soUtsry instancd. It^ »• 
not as easy for girls as it is for boys to ''fight the baMle ' 
of life single-handed," — ^they cannot as well ''breai: dowto 
the obstacles" that oppose their progress, and ^'find « wagr 
or make it." What is their duty? To yield to adv«n9 
circumstances, and conclude that becavse what they uriV 
is not within their grasp," therefore tfaeie ii ^^tiioiStimg i/k 
them worth talking about?" I cannot tbhik tins ie al- 
ways the case, but I believe many, if they wduM reoeive 
a helping mUe at the beginning, would take tbeir rij^htfiftb 
places among the first teachers of the land. Oh ! for a; 
tithe of the wealth that is wasted. Who ean iril hoW 
tmuch file world loses of natural ability and '^foroe off. 
character" that might be abundantly useful to it,. beiAg^' 
cramped and chained under the pressure oi pover^ 

These things having come under my own observatioA 
i f 'ei interested in the subject, and wish you oraiHne of 
your (contributors would favor me with an epiaien re^ 
spectiiig it. Ji Ai €. 

We believe the criticism of our correspozkdMt ujMm Ate 
article referred to is just. Young ladies haiire lloi tti» 
same &cilities for securing a libersd education thai boy# 
have ; and mainly for the reason that thekr seH4defi IttKW 
never been appreciated, nor remunenrtedi Tblil*e ill tt^ 
x)ne fact in prevailing customs, more difedrvi£r^ of tenlitt^- 
ihan the demand for full female service, wi^ Jb^fke|M^ 
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that thd youDg man receiT'es for the same service. It is 
the meanest kind of injustice. But we believe a better 
day is dawning upon woman. She may now demand her 
rights ; for her services as teacher especially£are indis^ 
pensable. She has all the ability that her brother ha9 
and often more. 

As a teacher, she has more than his ability. And ia 
every instance, when she has qualified herself for the im-^ 
portant work, she should receive the highest salary that 
her position will allow^ to any occupant. Let the Lady 
Teachers of Vermont, the thousands whose^services nwui 
he had, demand fair and full compensation and they will 
get it But what shall the young lady who is anxious to 
acq[uire a liberal education do 7 If she has (he requisite 
•netyy, she can do much to this end, after all; We have^ 
known many (indeed it has been our privilege to enfcour* 
age and aid many in this way) who have employed their 
limited means to the best advantage, and by the aid of ai 
life insurance policy, or the endorsement of some friend^ 
have secured credit to complete a course of edIicatioD/ 
And with this education, they have been able to pay the 
debt and assume an independence Worthy of their nobler 
character and efforts. One feet should be remembered 
in this connection. The young lady who thus gains po-' 
sition and influence, turns her veryjpoverty into a bless-' 
ing. This struggle with difficulties is the best part of 
her discipline for lifers important duties. Let none bv 
discouraged. The brave wiU conquer. Sn^ 



Maxims op WisnoM^ — Entertain honor with hnmilify, and 
poverty with patience.^— Each day is a new life ; regard it, there* 
fore, as an epitome of the whole. 

<<Labor is life I 'Tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch woundf for the dark rust assaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon." 
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TEACHERS— THEIR NUMBER. 
The number ot diflFerent persons employed as teachers- 
in the common schools* during the year is reported to 
have been 4,841. There are in the State 2682 
districts, including both whole and fractional, of 
which more than 2300 must have employed two diflfer- 
ent teachers during the year in order to have given em- 
ployment to the number of different teachers reported. 
The too prevalent custom of changing teachers unneces- 
sarily, and the evil effects resulting therefrom have been 
the subject of frequent remarks in former reports, and a. 
mere presentation of the statisticts showing that no im- 
provement in this particular is apparent during the past 
year, is perhaps all that is, necessary. 

MALE AND FEMALE TEACHERS. 

The steady and, in many parts of the country, , rapid 
substitution of female for male teachers is a characteristic 
feature of modern * educational progress, and so far, at 
least, as primary and secondary schools are concerned, is- 
one that meets with almost universal commendation. It 
will be seen from the statistics that the substitution men- 
tioned has been progressing during the last, as during; 
former years, in dtr State. 

The number of weeks of school by male teachers re-, 
ported in 1863 was 11,13b, in 1864 it was 10,413. The 
number of weeks of school by female teachers reported in 
1863 was 52,908 and in 1864 it was 53,999. Thus there 
appears to have been during the past year, a diminution 
in the number of weeks of school by male teachers of723, 
and an increase in the number of weeks of school hy fe- 
male teachers of 1,091. Of the common schools then,, 
during the past year, more than 83 per cent, have been 
in charge of female teachers, and less than 17 per cent., 
in charge of males. But a careful examination of. the of- 
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ficial returns of the town superintendents of schools 
shows that, as a whole, the schools of the State were 
never in a better condition ; and my own personal ob- 
servation& entirely confirm this view. Judging by the 
tenor of the facts reported then, the change in regard to 
teacherSy alluded to, is not only not to be regarded with 
apprehension^ bui is to be cordially welcomed. 

And this matter is of more importance to ub at this 
time, on account of th^ very strong' probability which ex- 
ists that this progressive substitution of female for male 
teachers will go on for an indefinite period. Very many 
of the male teachers of our State are now in the ranks of 
the Union, army, and few of them will ever again return 
frpm the exciting life of the army to the quiet of the 
teacher's vocation. Again, when this war for the nation's 
life shall have resulted in favor of the Union and liberty, 
and it would be almost treasonable to suppose any other 
termination possible,, a fresh and vast field of labor for en- 
terprise in all its manifold and* various channels will be 
opened to energetic young men from this as from other 
States, and they. will respond to the invitation ; and we 
must expect a loss from emigration under this new stimu- 
lus greater even than we have ever experienced. As a 
aeoessity then, the schools will more and more pass into 
the charge of female teachers. 

It is worthy of notice too, that this change will not be 
confined to the primary and elementary schools alone. 
Schools of a higher grade must, from the same causes be 
entrusted to the iiistruction of female teachers. And the 
fact that in the normal and other higher schools of other 
States, and in the academies and higher graded schools 
of our own State, females have now for several years been 
teaching with great success, and to the general accept- 
ation of the communities more particularly interested, 
should have, and will have a strong tendency to give per- 
manence to this inevitable increase of the number of fe- 
xaale teachers, and to make it eatisfisictory to the people.. 



Allofthee^ considerations give ^toinittebtf^ tod im- 
|)OTtanco to the consideration of the topic of 
TEACHERS^ WA<JES. 

From the statistics a slight advawce appears in the wa* 
ges received by teachers during tho past yean The tv- 
erage wages per month exclusive of board reported for 
the year 1863, was for male teachers, $18.20 ; for the 
year 1864 it has been t>20.48, ©sthibitiug an advance - of 
nearly 12 per cent. Tho average wages paid female 
teachers in the year 1863 was $7.76 ; for the year 1864 
it has Wen $8.16; which is an advance of 6 per cent. 
This apparent Advance in the wages of teachers, bears so 
small a proportion to the actnal increase in the price of 
all necessary articles, for which the income of teachers, 
as of others, must of necessity be immediately expended, 
that itL reality, it indicates a diminution rather tiian an 
increase. No class of our citizens have suffered 'more 
from the effect of the increased and increasing prices that 
have ruled the market in reference to all the necessaries 
of life than tho«e who, like teachers, are employed for the 
same prices that have long prevailed, or nearly the same. 
In all feimess and equity then, the slight absolute ad- 
.Vance in tbe. amount of wages paid most be admitted to be, in fact, 
IK> actual advance at alU Again and again it will continue to be 
necessary to call attention to the necessity which does now, and al- 
ways wiU exist) in order to secure the necessary power and effi- 
ciency in oar public schools, that the compensation offered to teach, 
ers should be at least as large as the compensatien offered in other 
and ordinary channels of business for the exercise of the same la- 
bor and ability that are indispensable in the schools^ 

The average compensation of $20.48 for males, and $8;16 for fe- 
males* which is ascertained by the statistics to have been paid du- 
ring the past year, is not sufficient to compete with the prices that 
labor has of late commanded in many other vocations, and indeed 
in nearly all others, so as to secure for our schools the command 
of the ttdent and skill and experience which ,they need and should 
have. 
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When we reflect that the average given, is the average for all 
the schools of every grade, and that the teachers of the higher 
grades universallj, and of common schools in very many localities, 
are receiving a compensation mach higher than the average, it is 
plain that very many teachers in the State must have received for 
their labor much less than the average compensation. It is not 
creditable to our people, or of good promise to the improvement 
of our schools, that in many localities, it is common to offer the 
teacher less compensation for labor in the school-house as teacher, 
than would be demanded and paid for the same person's labor in 
the more common grudes of manual labor. The average wages 
paid in some of the neighboring states is much larger than in our 
own. Estimating the board at $1.50 per week, Maine paid in the 
year reported, in 1853, to males* exclusive of board, $22.01, fe- 
males $8.76; Connecticut, males S26.02» to females, $10.14; 
Massachusetts to males $41.71, to females $13.95. The same 
rule prevails here that governs every other market of labor ; other 
things being equal, the quality of the labor will be in proportion to 
the rate of compensation. An increase of the compensation paid 
to teachers is just and reasenable, and would favorably and imme- 
diately affect our schools. — Secretary Adam*s ReporU 
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BDITOEIAL MISCELLANY. 

OoR School Journal has not proved a failure, nor is licibout 
to fail. The present numbU completes the sixth vol. For four 
years we have been connected with the Journal, and for the last 
three years, have sustained the entire responsibility of its publica- 
tion, both editorial and financial. It has been our constant aim to 
make the Journal practical and useful to the largest class among 
its subscribers — the Common School Teachers. How far we have 
succeeded, it is not for us to say. But ,we claim to have done the 
best we could, with the labors of a large school and the town su- 
perintendency on our hands. We have made the Journal pay all 
expenses and from $400 to $500 per annum, for editorial labors. 
We now give it into other hands, not because we have lost, in any 
measure, our interest or confidence in the enterprise, but simply 
because we have undertaken the management of a Second Ladies' 
Seminary, which will necessarily occupy most of our leisure time. 
Will our special contributors accept our thanks for the essential 
service they have rendered in sustaining the School Journal dur- 
ing these years. 

The accompanying circular will give assurance not only that the 
Journal will be sustained in the future, but that it will be man- 
Aged with increased ability and energy. We trust that the friends 

24 
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of education in Vermont, will continue their support and co-oper- 
ation, and thus help on the noble cause. 

Pay up ! Pat up for the Journal, all who are in arrears. We 
have charged you not one half the €Ost of publication, and waited 
a whole year for our pay. Still we will find no more fault, if you 
will now send us the amount of your bills. The larger number of 
our subscribers have paid promptly ; a few are slow ;. a very few 
have been mean y\ one at least, (for a «hile the Princi* 
pal in one of our Academies), has done a very msan thing. — We 
call on our readers to judge. He collected the pay from a club 
and hsL&ptU the money in his own pocket and left the State ! We 
are strongly tempted to call his name, but as he has *Meft his coun- 
try for his country's good," wo forbear. 

Special Notice. — All our present subscribers who do not inform 
us directly before the \si of Jim, 1865, that they do not wish to take 
the Journal next year^ will ha regarded as having renewed their 
subscriptions. 

Our Agricultural College has been established -as an inde- 
pendent lYistitution after all. Wo begin to believe that the great- 
est danger of its tinal failure, is in the fact that it ia in the hands ot 
the Vermont Legislature. 

The Vermont Teachers Association will hold its next an- 
nual meeting at St. Albans, commencing on Tuesday the 10th of 
Jan. next. This is all we know about the arrangement at the 
time of going to pres?. 

See Vt. School Journal Advertiser. — Music, Pianos, 
Bells and Bcoks, of the Lest kind and quality are waiting your or- 
ders. In Schermerhoin, Bancroft & Go's., advertisement, one of 
the best Educational Journals in the land is noticed. We wiH 
furnish a few copies for $1.0U per year. 

Who will Solve it ? — A correspondent calls for the solution of 
the 9th example on page 441 in irreeeleafs Higher Arithmetic. 

Tub New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., No. 39, 
State Street, Boston. Benj. F. Stevens, is Vice President and 
Joseph M. Gibbins Secretary. Under the present arrangement, 
the correspondence of the Company will be conducted by the Vice 
President, to whom applications, letters, &c., may be addressed. 

Accounts and drafts for balances due the Company may be 
drawn to the order of the Vice-President, or Secreiary as m»y be 
most convenient. This is one of the fafest and be.n' Life Insu- 
rance Companies in the Nation. 

Dr. Dio Lewis's "Normal Institute for Physical Education," Jo- 
cated in Boston Mass., incorporiUed in 1861, atid emplcying sev- 
eral (minent Professors, will open its Winter Term for 1865 Ofi 
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the 2nd of January next. Already nearly two hundred graduates 
of this institution are at work in the cities and towns of t£e north- 
em States. Of these, about two thirds are ladies. 

Ladies and gentlemen who would enter the New Professioui and 
become teachers of the popular system of Gymnastics, can send to 
Dr. Dio Lewis for a circular. 

The old Knickerbocker says . "Success to Dr. Lewis. Gentle- 
meifor ladies who would do real good in this world, and would learn 
a calling whose practitioners are every day in more request, should 
qualify themselves to become teachers at the Normal Institute." 



OUR BOOK TABLK 
Bryant, Stratton & Packard's Counting House Book* 
Meeping : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York. This 
is the largest and most comprehensive and satisfactory work on 
Book-Keeping we have ever seen. We cannot see what more is 
needed to perfect the pupil in the theory of business and prepare 
him for its practical duties. This Book was*prepared mainly for 
use in the chain of Commercial Colleges under its Authors special 
instruction which are already in successful operation, in some 
tweniy different towns and cities. See advertisement on the out- 
side cover of this No. of the Journal. 

Norton's, Weld & Quackehbos' English Gbamhab.* In- 
graham & Bragg, Cleveland Ohio. This edition is very much 
improved in comparison with Weld's Grammar published some 
years ago. It is got up in good style and well bound. 

Harper's Pictorial History op the Great BiSBELLioXiL 
Nos.v 8 and 9 of this admirable work are on our table. The illus- 
trartiona are copious and splendid, comprising no less than 70 por- 
traits of distinguished actors in the stirring scenes described. This 
work has reached 216 pages, and yet it only extends to July, 1861. 
When completed this will be the most comprehensive and valuable 
history of the war. 

Godey's Lady's Book fob 1865. It will be better and more 
attractive than ever. Now is the time to ^etup clubs. 

The Independent, widest circulating Religious Newspaper in 
the world. Henry Ward Beecher, Editor's contains a Sermon ev- 
ery week by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and among its Special 
Contributors may be mentioned the the following eminent Writers : 
William Allen Butler, Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Rev. Robert M. 
Hatfield, Rev. George B. Cheevcr, Horace Greeley, Bayard Tay- 
lor, John G- Whittier, Terms — $2,50 per annum, paid in advance^ 
$8.00 per ann., after 8 months ; $3.50 per ann., if paid after 6 
months. Joseph H. Richards, Publisher, No. 5 Beekman St., 
New York. 

A School Magazine Free. — Clark's School Visitor, Vol. IX 
1865. Seventy-five cents a year. Readings, Dialogues, Speeches^ 
Music, Poems, Mathematics Grammar, Enigmas, Rebuses, &c^ 
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Tho Filb;ii«her of thi|^ popiolar Daj Schop) Mc^ljFj in > o^d^r tor 
reach aU^arta^ of the boontrj, will gend the Yifitor one jmr fbpbi^ 
to one person (who will act aa a^nt), at any P<^t Offioa. ia the 
United States. Addri/|t> with five cents, for particubrs» JL W. 
DapgMA7» Fublisheiv 1808 Chestnut St., Fhilad^phim Pa. 

Abthxtb's Home ILloazikb fob 186it---Arthar's Magazine 
desepredly cmjojs the reputatioii of being one of the best moral lit- 
erary inagaztnes published in A^xerica*— Coburg Sentinel, C. W. 

Yearly Tenns, in Adrance, One copy, $2.50 ; three oopies, 
f 6.00 'f five copies, and one to getter<^up of club, $10.00; nine copies^ 
and one to getter-up of club> $15.00. A beautiful Premium Plate 
entitled ^*The Infancy of Shakspeare," will be mailed to each per- 
son who sends as a dub of subscribers. It will also be mailed to 
each single aabscriber fiiom whom we receive $12.50, For $4.50 
we wUl send one copy each of Home Magazine and Godey^s 1^ 
dy'a Book for a year. Address T. S, Arthur, Sc Co., 828 Wahiut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Tbs FftSJBitt Fabhsb, Old Snbaoription Price, and tbe old^ 
size and form. The most widely circulated, the most inflaentiaV 
the.most eaterprisingi and tlie inost reliable Agricnttaral, Horti^ 
cultoral and Fanuly Journal in the Northwest, is still published at 
Two Dollars a yeat, by Emery & Co., Chicago, 111. 

Thb Atlaktio MotTTHLT for 1865. — For fuH par^ulars see- 
adyertisement in this No. of the Journal. 

"Thb Human Facb Diyiwis.!* — ^A New System ef Physiogno-- 
my — ^Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
SKin,with all "signs of character," and How to Head Them, giyen 
in the Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated for 1865, S. 
B. Wells, Editor. Portraits of Remarkable Men, in every call*^ 
ing illustrating different Phases of Human Character, the sane and 
the insane, the virtuons and the vicious — Physiogaon^y, Ethnolo- 

f^, Phrenology, P^chology, etc., in every number. New Volume, 
1st, for 1865. Monthly. Only $2 a year. ^'Now is the time 
to subscribe." Sample numbers by first post, SO cents. Please, 
address Messrs. Fowler & Wells, 389 Broadway New York. 

Petebsok's Magazine. We are in receipt of this popular 
Lady's Magazine, for December. It is a splendid number ; with, 
a superb title*page for 1864. Notwithstanding tbe enormously 
increased price of paper, and the rise in all printing materials^ 
'^Peterson" will still be furnished at Two Dollars a year. * Inr 
1865, Four Original Copyright Novelettes will be given. Its 
Fashions are always the Latest and Prettiest. Its terms to dnba 
•are nnprecedentedly liberal, viz : — 8 copies for $12.00, or 14 cop- 
ies for $20.00. To every person getting up a club, (at these rates,) 
the Publisher will send, as a premium, that superb engraving for 
framing, size 27 inches by 20 inches, ^^Washington Parting from 
his Generals," or ah extra copy of the Magazine for 1865. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, Charles J. Peterson, S06 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 



REVISED EDITIONS 

OF 

I WABBSlrS OE0ORAFHIE3. 

Warren'8 Primary Oeoirrapliyy $ -^O 

** Conmon School Oeoirraphy, 1.34 

<< Physical Oeoirraphy, 1.67 

CONTAINING 

CENSUS OF I860 ; NEW MAPS ; 

RECENT DISCOVERIES and POLITiCAL CHANGES. 



These Geographies have recently been thoroughly and carefully reviBcd 
and corrected up to the present time, and »11 the late important geograph- 
ical discoreries and changes will be found appropriately noted in the de- 
scriptive text, and represented upon the accompanying maps. 

The publishers are aware of the objections to the revision of school 
books, on account of the inconvenience arising from the use of dfferent 
editions of them in the same class. This objection, however, does not ap- 
ply to GTeographies as to other text- books; lor works on this subject, to be 
correct, must, i'rom time to time, record the discoveries and changes 
which are constantly taking place. It is believed, however, that no difii- 
oulty will be found in using the present edition in oonnection with the for- 
mer one \ since, with but few exceptions, the pages and paragraphs pre- 
cisely correspond with each other, the only difference being in the maps 
and in the language of some of the paragraphs. 

Tne success of this series of Geographies is believed to be without a par- 
allel in the history of school-book publishing. Although but a short time 
has elapsed sincw these books were first published (the series was first pub- 
lished complete in 18oS), so great has been their popularity that. they have 
already been introduced in nearly all ihe larger cities in the Vi ited States. 
They are also used (the Pysical Geography more especially) in Canada and 
England, and are being translated into the lierman language for use in 
the schools in Germany, where trtey are promised a large sale. 
. The publishers now offer them to the public in their improved form 
with the belief that all disinterested persons who make themsclvee ac- 
quainted with their merits, must acknowledge their superiority as school 
text-books. , 

Warren's Gsopraphies have been introduced and are note wied in the Pub, 
tic SchooU ©/'•Boston, Worcester, Cambridge, New Bedford, Newburyport, 
Fall River, Chelsea, Fitchburg, Pro' itlence, Newport. Smithficld, Bridge- 
port, PhiMelp^ia, Lancaster, Washington, Cincinnati, Clcaveland, San- 
dusky, Daytoa, Heading, Alleghany, Chicago, St. Louis, Davenpart, Mil- 
waukie, Racine, 8acremento,.San Fmucisco, and in many other important 
citks, and hundreds of important towns thro'ighout the United States 



BRTANT, STBATTON & GO'S., 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 

Located in the principal Cities of the United States and the Can- 
adas, viz : 
1. New York City. 

2. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3. Newark, N.J. 

4. Philadelphia, Pa. 
5. Haltimore, Md. 

6, Washington, D. C. 
7. Portland, Me. 
8. Boston, Mass. 
i). Pi-ovidencc, R. I. 
10. Hartford, Ct. 
11. Bridgejiort, Ct 

12. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. M 
13. Albany, N. Y. j 

14. Troy, N. Y. j 

15. Burlington, Vt. i 

16. Utica, N. Y. ' I 

17. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 1 

18. Rochester, N. Y. ^ 

19. Baffalo, N. Y. , j 

20. Toronto, C. W. ] 

21, Monti-eal, C. K. f 

22. Cleveland, O, I 

23. Cincinnati, O. 1 

24. Toledo, O. 

25. Indianapolis, Ind. 

2(). Detmit, Mich. 

. 27. Chicago, III. 

28. Milwaukie, Wis;. 
29. St. Jiouis, Mo. 

The object of these Institutions is to lit young men and women . 
for business pursuits ; and the facilities they afford in this direc- 
tion cunnot be excelled in this or any conWiry. 

Circulars giving full information in all points can be had by ad- 
dressing Bryant, Stratton k, Co., at either of the above points, or 
of 

BRYANT, STBATTON & PACKARD, 

987 IJROAnwAr, Nbw York. 
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